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HANTS 


I 


"I kaint tell nothin bout slavery times cept what I heared 
folks talk about. I was too young to remember much but I recleck 
seein my granma milk de cows an do de washin. Granpa was old, an 


dey let him do light work, mosly fish an hunt. 


“I doan meaber nothin bout my daddy. He died when I was a 
baby. My atepfather was Stephen Anderson, an my mammy‘s name was 
Doreas. He come fum Vajinny, but my mamy wes borned an raised in 
Wilmington. My name was Josephine Anderson fore I married Willie 
Jones. I had two haif-brothers youngern me, John Henry an Ed, an 
@ half-sister, Eleie. De boys had to mind de calves an sheeps, an 
ulsie nursed de missug' baby. I done de cookin, mosly, an helped 


my mammy spin. 


"I was ony five year old when dey brung me to Sanderson, in 
Baker county, Florida. My stepfather went to work for a turpentine 
man, gukin barrels, an he work at dat job till he drop dead in de 


camp. I reckon he musta had heart digease. 


"I doan recleok ever seein my mammy wear shoes. Even in de 
winter she go barefoot, an I reckon cold didn’t hurt her feet no 
moren her hande an face. ife all wore dresses made o' homespun, De 
thread wes spun an de cloth wove right in our own home. My mamy an 


granmammy an me done it in spare tine. 
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"My weddin dress was blue~=blue for true. I thought it was de 
prettiest dress I ever see. We was married in de court-houge, an 
dat be a mighty happy day for me. Mos folks dem days got married by 
layin a broom on de floor an jumpin over it. Dat seals de mariage, an 


at de game time bringa em good luck. 


"Ya seo brooma keeps hants away. When mean folks dies, de old 
debbil sometimes doan want em down dere in de bad place, so he makes 
witches out of em, an sends em back. One thing bout witches, doy 
gotta count everthing fore dey can git acrosst it. You put a broom 
acrosat your door at night an old witches gotta count ever straw in 


dat broom fore she can come in. 


"Some folks can jea nachly see hanta bettern others. Teeny, my 
gal can. I reckon ing cause she been borned wid a vell-~you know, a 
oaul, sumpum what be over some babies’ faces when dey is borned. 
Folka borned wid a caul can see sperrits, an tell whas gonna happen 


fore it comes true. 


“Use to wrry Teeny right smart, seein sperrite dey an night. hy 
husban gay he gonna cure her, so he taken a grain o* gorn an put it in 
a bottle in Teeny's bedroom over night. Den he planted it in de yard, 
an driv plenty sticks rom de place. then it was growin good, he put 
leaf-mold roun de stalk, an watch it ever day, an tell us don't no~ 
body touch de stalk. It raise three big ears o° corn, an when dey was 
good roastin size he pick em off an cook em an tell Teeny eat ever grain 


offm all three cobs. He watch her while she done it, an she ain never 
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"Hants 

Joagphine Anderson 

Tampa, Florida 

Ootober £0, 1937 

Jules A. Frost 
been worried wid hante no more. She sees em jes the same, but dey 


doan bother her none. 


"fuat time I ever knowed a hant to come into our quarters was 
when I was jos big nough to go out to parties. De game what we use 
to play was spin de plate. Ever time I think on dat game it gives 
me de shivers. One time there was a strange young man come to a 
party where I a Said he name Richard Green, an he been takin 
keer o' horses for & rich man what was gonna buy a plantaiion in 
dat c.unty. He look kinda slick an dressed-up--diffunt from de rest. 
All de gale begin to east sheep'a eyes at him, an hope he gonna choose 


dem when dey start playin games. 


"Pretty scon dey begin to play spin de plate an it come my turn 
fust thing. I spin it an cali out ‘Mister Green!' He jumps to de 
middle o' de ring to grab de plete an "Bang'~-bout four guns go off 
all at oncet, an Mieter Green fall to de floor plum dead shot through 


de naad. 


“Fore we knowed who done it, de sheriff an some more men jump 
down from de loft, where dey bean hidin an tell us quit hollerin an 
d0on be acairt. Dig mun be a bad despers-- you know, one o' them out~ 
laws what killa folks. He sume kinda foreigner, an jes tryin make 


blieve he a niggah, so’se they don't find him. 


& 
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"Well we didn’t feel like playin no more games, an f‘ever after 
dat you coundn‘t git no niggaha to pass dat house alone atter dark. 
Dey say de place was hanted, an if you look through de winder any 


dark night you could see a man in dere splinin de plate. 


"I sho didn't never look in, eause I done seen more vant aready 
dan I ever wants to see agin. One night I was goin to my graniy‘a 
nougee It wag jes comin dark, an when I get to de sriek an start 
across on de foct-log, dere on de other end o' dat log was a man wid 
hia haid cut off am layin plum over on his shoulder. He look at me, 
kinda pitiful, an don't say a word=-but I clesely never waited to 
see whet he gonma talk about. I pure flew back home. I was so seairt 
I couldn't tell de folka what done happened til] I set down an got my 


breath. 


“Nother time, not so long ago, when I live down in Gary, I be 
walkin down de railroad track soon im de mornin an fore I knowed it, 
dere was @ white man walkin long side o* me. I jes thought it wore 
somebody, but I wadn’t sho, so I turn off at de fuet street to git 
way from dere. De nex mawnin I be boin to work at de same time. it 
were kinda fo, gy an dark, so I never seen nobody till I mighty nigh 
run into dig game man, an dere he sen bout half a siep ahead o' m6, 


his two hands restin on hia be-hind, 


“I was so close up to him I oauld see him plain as I see JU. 
He had fin, ernails dat long, all eleaned an polished. He was t.1l, 
an had on a derby hat, an stylish black clothes. then I walk slow 


he slew dow, an when I stop, he stop, never oncet lookin roun. My 


"Sant s : 
Josephine Anderson 
Tampa, Florida 

Oetover 20, 1937 

Jules 4. Froeet 
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dy foete make a noise on de cinders tween de rails, but he doan meke 

a mite co’ noise. Dat was de fust thing got me scairt, bat I figger I 
better find cut for sho ifen he de a eperrit; se I say, gook an loud: 
*Lockes here, Mister, I jes an old colored woman, an I knows my place, 


an I wisht you wouldn't walk wid me counta what folks might say.’ 


‘da never locked roun no woren if I wan't there, an I cut my 
eyes roun to gee if there is aomebody I ean holler to for help. ‘then 
I looked back he was gone; gone, like dat, without makin a acumd. Den 
I knowed he te a hant, an de nex day wnen I tell somebody bout it dey 
say he be de gemmen what got killed at de crossin a spell back, an other 
folks hag geen him jus like I did. Dey say dey can hear babies cryin 


at de trestle right near dere, an ain’t nobody yit ever found em. 


"Dat ain de sony hant I ever seen. ne day I go cut to de amoke- 
hiuge to git a mess o* tators. It was after sundown, but still purty 
light. hen I gits dere de dcor be unlocked an a big man standin half 
inside. ‘w#aat you doin stealin our taters!' I hollers at him, an pow! 
He gone, jea like dat. Did I git back to dat house? We mighty glad to 


eat grite an cornbread dat night. 


“when we livin at Tituaville, I see my old memny comin up de road 
jua as plaines day. I stan on ds poreh, fixin to run an mest her, when 
all of a sudden she be gone. I begin _ ery an tell de folks I ain't 
g0.RA 8e9 my Mamay agin. An sho nuff, I never did. She die at gander- 


son, back in dest Florida, fore I got to sea her. 


i 
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“Does I blieve in witches? S-a-a~y, I knows more bout em dan te 

jes *blieve’ —- I been rid by om. Right here in dis house. You ain 
never been rid by a witch? Well, you mighty lucky. Dey come in de 
night, gimmerly soon after yuu drop off to sleep. Dey put a bridle on 
your head, an a bit in y-ur mouth, an @ gaddle om ycur back. Den dey 
take off their akin an hang it up on de wall. Dem dey git on you an some 
nights dey like to ride you to death. You try to holler but you kaint, 
counta the ircn bit in your mouth, an you feel like somebody holdin you 
dawn. Den dey ride you back heme an intu your bed. shem you hit de bed 
you jump an grub de kivera,.an de witch be gone, like dit. But you know 
you been rid wighty hard, cause you all wot wid sweat, an you feel plum 
tired out. 


“Sema folks say you jus been dreamin, ecunta de blood stop circu- 
latin in your back. Shueks! Dey ain never been rid by a witeh, or dey 


ain suyin dat. 


“Old witeh docter, he want ten dollers for a piece o° string, what 
he say some kinda charm words over. Tells me to make a image o* dat 
old witch cuta duwugh, an tie dat string roum ita neck; den when I bake 
it in de oven, it swell up an de magic string shet off her breath. I 
didn’t have no ten doller, so he say ifen I git up five doller he make 
me @ hand=--you know, what eollored folks cala a jack. Dat be a charm 
what will keep de witches away. I knows how to make em, but day doan 
do no good thout de magic words, an I dean know dem. You take a little 


pinch o* dried snake skin an some graveyard dirt, an some red pepper 


FOLK STUFF, FLORIDA 
‘Hants ; 
Josephine anderson 
Tampa, Florida 
October 20, 1937 
Jules A. Frost 

an a lock o* your heir wrapped roun some black rooster feathers. 

Den you spit whiskey on em an wrop em in red flannel] an sew it in- 

to a ball bout dat big. Den you hang it under your right armpit, an 


aver week you give it a drink o* whiskey, to keep it strong an powful. 


“Dat keep de witehes fum ridin y:u; but nary one o° dese charms 
work wid dia old witeh. I got a purty good idee who she is, an she 
got a charm powfuller dan both of dem. But ashe kaint git acrosst flax- 
seed, not till she count ever seed. You doan blieve dat? Huh? I 
reckon I knows--I done tried it cut. I gits me a lil bag e" pure fresh 
flaxseed, an I sprinkle it all roun de bed; den I put some on top of 
de mattresa, an under de sheet. Den I goes to bed an sleepa like a 


baby, an dat old witch dean bother me no more. 


“ony onecat. Soon’s I wake up, I light me @ lamp an lock on de 
fluor an dere, side o* my bed was my dress, layin right over dat flax- 
seed, so*g she could walk over on de dreas, oig as life. I snateh up 
de dress an throw it on de bed; den I go to sleep, an I ain never been 


bothered no more. 


"Some folks reads de Jible backwards to keep witches fum ridin 
em, but dat doan do me no good, cause I kaint read. But flaxseed work 


ago good I doan be studyin night-ridin witehes no more." 
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Samuel Simeon Andrews 


For. Almost 30 years Edward Waters College, 46 
African Methodist Episcopal School, located on the north _ 
side cf Kings Road in the western section of Jacksonvilie, 
has employed as watchman, Samudl Simeon Andrews (affection-- 
ately called "Parson"), a former slave of A.J. Lane of 
Georgia, Lewis Ripley of Beaufort, South Carolina, Ed Till- 
man of Dallas, Texas, and John Troy of Union Springs, Ala- 
bana. | 

"Parson" was born November 18, 1850 in Macon, 

Georgia, at a place called Tatum Square, where slaves were 
held, housed and sold, "Speculators" (persons who traveled 
from place to place with slaves for sale) had housed 84 slaves 
there- many of whom were pregnant women, Besides "Parson # two 
other slave-children, Ed Jones who now lives in Sparta, Georgia, 
and George Bailey were born in Tatum Square that night. The 
morning after their births, & woman was sent from the nearby 


A.J. Lane/plantation to take care of the three mothers; this - 
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nurse rose to be "Parson's" svendwotner, His mother told 
him afterwards that the meeting of mother and daughter was 
very jubilant, but silent and pathetic, because neither could 
with safety show her pleasure in finding the other, At the 
auction which was held a few days later, his mother,Rachel, 
and her two sons, Solomon Augustus and her infant who was 
later to be known as "Parson," were purchased by A.J. Lane 
who had previcusly bought "Parson's" father, Willis, from a 
man named Dolphus of Albany, Georgia; thus were husband and 
wife re-united. They were taken to Lane's pieheation three 
niles out.of Sparta, Georgia, in Hancock County. Mr. Lane 


owned 85 slaves and was known to be very kind and considerate. 


"Parson" lived on the Lane plantation until he ; 
was sight years old, when he was sold to Lewis Ripley of 
Beaufort, South Carolina, with whom he lived for two years; he 
was then sold to Fd Tillman of Dallas, Texas; he stayed on the 
Tiliman plantation for about a year and until he was purchased 
by John Troy of Union Springs, Alabama— the richest slave-holder 
in Union Springs, Alabama; he remained with him until Emancipation, 
He recalls that during one of these seize apes $800.00 was paid 
for him, 

He asghees A.J. Lane as being a kind slave-hoider 


who fed his slaves well and whipped them but vette, [an of his 
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other masters, he states, were nice to children, but lashed 
and whipped'the grown-ups. 7 . 

Mr. Lane's family was comprised of his wife, 
Fannie (who also was very kind to the slaves) five children, 
Harriett Ann, Jennie, Jeff, Frankie and Mee Roxie, a brother 
(wnose name de does not recall) who owed a few slaves but was 
kind to those that he did own. Although very young during 
slavery, "Parson" remembers many plantation activities and cus 
toms, among which are the following: That the master's children 
and those of the slaves on the plantation played together; the 
farm crops consisted of corn, cotton, peas, wheat and oats; 
that the food for the slaves was cooked in pots which were hung 
over a fire; that the iron ovens used by the slaves had tops for 
baking; how during the Civil War, wheat, corn and dried potatoes 
were parched and used as substitutes for coffee; that his mother 
was given a peck of flour every two weeks; that a mixture of salt 
and sand was dug from the earthern fioor of the smokehouse and 
water poured over. it to get the salt drippings for seasoning; that 
most medicine consisted of boiled roots; when thread and cloth were 
dyed with the dye obtained from maple bark; when shoes were made | 
on a wooden last and soles and uppers fastened together with maple 
pegs; when the white preachers preached "obey your masters"; that 
the first buggy that he saw Was owned by his master, A.J. Lane; it 


had a seat at the rear with rest which was usually occupied by a 
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man who was called the "waiter"; there was no top to the seat 
and the"waiter" was exposed to the weather. He recalls when wood-. 
en slats and tightened ropes were used for bed springs; also the 
patience of "Aunt Letha" an old woman slave who took care of the 
children in the neighborhood while their’parents worked, and 
how they enjoyed watching "Uncle Umphrey" tan cow and pig hides. 
"Parson" describes himself as being very frisky a8 
a boy and states that he did but very little work and got but 
very few whippings. Twice he ran away to escape being whipped and 
hid in asparagus beds in Sparta, Georgia until nightfall; when he 
returned the master would not whip him because he was apprehensive 
that he might run away again and be stolen by poorer whites and 
thus cause trouble. The richer whites, he relates, were afraid of 
the poorer whites; if the latter were made angry they would round 
up the owners! sheep and turn them loose into their cotton fields 
and the sheep would eat the cotton, row by row. 
| He compares the relationship between tile rich and 
poor whites during slavery with that of the white and Negro people 
of today. | ; 
With a face full of frowns, "Parson" tells of & 
white man persuading his mother to let him tie her to show that he 
was master, promising not to whip her, and she believed him. When 
he had placed her in a buck (hands tied on a stick so that the 


stick would turn her in any sea onc he watered her until the 
blood ran down her back. 
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With changed expression he told of an incident 
during the Civil War: Slaves,he explained had to have passes 
to go from one plantation to another and if one were found 
without a pass the "patrollers" would pick him = return him 
to his master and receive pay for their service, |The "patrolles" 
were guards for runaway slaves. One night they came to Aunt 
Rhoda's house where a crowd of slaves had gathered and were 
going to return them to their masters; Uncle Umphrey the tanner, 
quickly spaded up some hot ashes and pitched it on them; all of. 
the slaves escaped unharmed, while G11 of the *patrollers" were 
badly injured; no one ever told on Uncle Unphrey and when Aunt 
Rhod& was questioned by her master she stated that she knew nothing 
about it but told them that the "patrollers" had brought another 
"nigger" with them; her master took it for granted that ashe spoke 
the truth since none of the other Negroés were hurt. He remembers 
secing this but does not rememper how he, as a little boy, was 
prevented from telling about it. 

Asked about his SeneuevEnee or knowledge of the 
slaves! belief in magic and spells he said: "I remember this and 
can just see the dogs running around row. My mother's brother, 
"Uncle Dick" and "Uncle July" swore they would not work longer for 
masters; so they ran away and livea in the woods. In winter they 
would put cotton seed in the fields to rot for fertilizer and lay 
in it for warmth. They would kill hogs and slip the meat to some 
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‘ 
slave to cook for food. When their owners looked for them, 

“Bob Amos" who raised "nigger hounds" (hounds raised solely 

to track Negro slaves) wag summoned and the dogs located them 
and surrounded them in their hide-out; one went one way and one 
the other and escaped in the swamps; \ they would run until they 
came to a fence- each kept some "craveyard dust and a few light- 
wood splinters" with which they smoked their feet and jumped the 
fence and the dogs turned back and sould track no further. Thus, 
they stayed tn the woods until freedom, when they came out and 
worked for pay. Now, you know "Uncle Dick" just died a few years 


ago in Sparta, Georgia." 


When the Civil War came he remembers hearing one 
night "Sherman is coming." It was said that Wheeler's Cavalry of 
the Confederates was always "running and fighting." Lane had moved 
the family to Macon, Georgia, and they lived on a place called 
"Dunlap's Hill." That night four preachers were preaching "Fellow 
soldiers, the enemy is just here to Bolden's Brook, sixteen miles 
away and you may be carried into judg ment; prepare to meet your 
God." While they were preaching, bombs began to fly because Wheeler's 
Cavalry was only six miles.away instead of 16 miles; women screamed 
and children ran. Wheeler kept wagons ahead of him so that when one 
was crippled the other would replace it. He says he imagines he 


hears the voice of Shemman now, saying:"Tell Wheeler to go on to 
South Carolina; we will mow it down with grape shot and plow it 
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in with bombshell," 


| Emancipation came and with it great rejoicing. 
He recalls that Republicans were called "Radicals" just after 
the close of the Civil War. . | 

Ms, Dane was able to save all of his meat, silver, 
and other valuables during the war by having a& cave dug in the 
hog pasture; the hogs trampled over it daily. 

"Parson" states that among the papers in his 
trunk he has a piece of money called "shin plasters" which was 
used during the Civil War. 
The slaves were not allowed to attend schools 
of any kind; and school facilities immediately following Emanci- 
pation were very poor; when the first teacher, Miss Smith, a 
Yankee, came to Sparta, Georgia and began teaching Sunday School, 
ali of the children were given testaments or catechisms which 
tneir parents were afreid for them to keep lest their masters 
Whip them, but the teacher called on the parents and explained 
to them that they were as free as their former masters. 
"Parson" states that when he was born, his mas- 

ter named him "Monk." His grandfather, Willis Andrews, who was a 
free man of Pittevurg, Pennsylvania, purchased the freedom of 
his wife Lizzie, but was never able to wipenade their four child- 
ren; his father, also named Willis, died a slave, was driven in 


an ox-cart to a hole that had been dug, put in it and covered up; 
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his mother nor children could stop work to attend the funeral, 
put after the Emencipation,: he and a brother returned, found 
"Uncle Bob" who helped bury him and located his grave. Soon 
efter he had been given his freedom, "Parson" walked from 
Union Springs, Alabama where his last master had taken him=- back 
to Macon, Georgia, and rejoined his mother, Rachel, his brothers, 
Samuel Augustus, San Francisco, Simon Peter, Lewis, Carter, 
Powell Wendell and sisters, Lizzie and Ann; they ail dropped 
the name of their master, Lane, and took the name of their grand- 
father, Andrews. z 

| "Parson" possesses an almost uncanny memory and 
attributes it to his inability to write things down and therefore 
being entirely dependent upon his memory. He had passed 30 years 
of age and had two children who could read and write before he 
could. His connection with Edward Waters College has given him a 
decided advantage for education and there are few things that he 
Cannot discuss inteliigently. He has some in contact with thousands 
of students and all of the ministers connected with the African 
Methddist Episcopal Church in the State of Florida and has attend- 
ed ali of the State and General Conferences of this Church for the 
past half century. He has lived to be 85 years of age and says he 
Wili live until he is 106. This he will do because he Glaime: 


"Your life is in your hand" and tells these narratives as proof: 
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"In 1886 when the present Atlantic Coast Line Railrodd 
was called the SiF.Wi and I was coming from Savannah to Florida, 
some tramps intent upon robbery had removed spikes from the 
bridge and just as the alarm was given and the train about to 
be thrown from the track, I raised the window and jumped to 
safety. I then walked pack two miles to report it. More. than: 70 
were killed who might have been saved had they jumped as I did. 
As a result, the S:F. and W: gave me a free pass for life with 
which I rode all over the United States and once into Canada." 
He proudly displays this pass and states that he would like to 
travel over the United States again but that the school keeps © 
him too close, 

"I had been very sick but took no medicine; my 
wie weak out to visit Sister Nancy- shortly afterwards I 
heard what sounded like walking, and in my imagination saw 
death snterine: push the door open and draw back to leap on 
me; I jumped through the window, my shirt hung, but I pulled 
it out. Mr. Hodges, a Baptist preacher wae hoeing in his garden | 
next door,-tooked at me and laughed. A woman yelled 'there 
goes Reverend Andrews, and death is on him.' I said tno he isn't 
on me but he's down there.! Pretty soon news came that Reverend 
Hodges had dropped dead. Death had come for someone and would 
20% leave without them. I was weak and he tried me first. Rev~_ 


erend Hodges wasn't looking, so he slipped up on him." 
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"Parson" came +o Umatilla, Florida, in 18828 

from Georgia with a Mr. Rogers whobrought nim and six other 
men, their wives and children, to work on the railroad; he 
was made the section"boss® which joo he held until a white 
wan threatened to "dock" him because he was wearing a stiff 
shirt and “setting over a white man" when he should have a 
shovel. This was the opinion of a man in the vicinity, but 
another white friend, Yahi s warned him and advised him not 
to leave Umatilla, but persuaded him to work for him cutting 
cord wood; although "Parson" had sedis seen wood corded, he 
accepted the job and was soon given a pass to Macon, Georgia, 
to get other men; he brought 13 men back and soon became their 
"D038" and bought a house and decided to do a little hunting. 
When he left this job he did some hotel work, cooked and served 
as train porter. In 1892 he was ordained to preach and has 
preached and pastored regularly from that time up to two years 
BO. | 

He is of medium size and build and partially baid- 
headed; what little hair he has is very grey; he has keen eyes; 
his eyesight is very good; he has never had to wear glasses, 
de is &s supple as one half his age; it is readily demonstrated 
38 he runs, jumps and yells while attending the games of his 
favorite pastimes, baseball and football. Wherever the Edward 
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Waters College football team goes, there "Parson" wants +o go 
also. Whenever the crowd at a gane hears the scream "Come on 


boys," everyone knows it is "Parson" Andrews, 


. "Parson" hae had two wives, both of whom are 
dead, and is the father of eight children: Willis (deceased) 
Johnny, Sebron Reece of Martin, Tennessee, Annie Lee, of Macon, 
Georgia, Hattie of Jacksonville, Flla (depeased) Mary Lou Rivers 
of Macon, Georgia, and Augustus somewhere-at-sea, 

"Parson" does not believe in taking medicine, 
but makes a liniment with which he rubs himself. He attributes 
his long life to his sense of "having quitting sense" and not 
allowing death to catch him unawares. He asserts that if he 
reaches the bedside of a kindred in time, he will keep him from 
dying by telling him: "Come on now, don't be crazy and die." 

He states that he enjoyed his slavery life 
and since that time life has been very sweet. He knows and re~ 
members most of the incidents connected with membera of the 
several Conferences of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Florida and can tell you in what minutes you may find any of 


the important happenings of the past’ 30 or 40 years, 
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Bill Austin «= he says his name is NOT Williams = ig an exe 
slave who gained his freedom because his mistress found it more advantas 
geous to free him than to watch him, 

dustin lives near Greenwood, Jackson County, Florida, on a small 
farm that he and his children operate, He says that he does not know 
his age, does not remember ever having heard it, But he amst be pretty 
old, he says, "*canse I was a right smart size when Mistuh Smith went off 
to fight." He thinks he may be over a hundred -~ and he Looks it —- but 
he is not sure, 

Austin was born between Greene and Hanceck Counties, on the Oconee 
River, in Georgia. He ses the names of the counties interchangeably; he 
cannot be definite as to just which one was bis birthplace, "fhe line be~ 
tween tem was right there by us," he says. 

His father was Jack; for want of a surname of his own he took that 
of his father and called himself Jack Snith, Daring a temporary shortage 
of funds on his master's part, Jack and Bill"s mother were sold to a plan- 
ter in the northern part of the state, It was not until long after his 
Cuancipation that Bill ever saw either cf them again. 

Bill's father Jack was regarded as a fairly good carpenter, mason 


and bricklayer; at times his master would let him do small jobs of repaire 


ing of building for neighboring planters, ‘These jobs sometines netted hin 
hans, bite of cormmeal, cleth for dresses for his wife and ehildren, and 


Bill Austin 
Martin Richardson 3 ; Page 2 
Greenwood , . Florida 
other small giftes these he either used for his small family or bartered 
with the other slaves, Sometimes he sold them to the slaves for money; 
cash was not altogether anknomn among the slaves on the Smith place, 
Austin gives an interesting description of his master, Thomas 
Smith. He says that “sumptimes he was real rich and all of us had @ good 
time. The wok wasn’t hard then, cause if we had big crops he would borrow 
some he'p from the other white folks, He used to give us meat every day, 
and plenty of other things, One time he bought all of us shoes, and on 
Sunday night would let us go to wherever the preacher was holdin® meeting. 
He used to give my pape money sumptimes, too. 
"But they used to whisper that he would gamble a lot. We used to 
see a whole lot of men come up to the house oats and stay up most of 
the night. Somptimes they would stay three or four days. And once in a 
while after one of these big doings Mistuh Smith would look worried, and 
we wouldn't get no meat and vary little of anything else for a long time. 
He would be crabby and beat us for any little thing. He used to tell sy 
papa that he qouldn't have a d=-~ cent until he made some crops, * 
A few years before he left to enter the war the slave owner came 
into possession of a store near his plantation: This store was in Greensboro, — 
Either because the business paid or because of another of his economic "bad 
spells', ownership of his plantation passed to a man named Kimball and ost 
of the slaves, with the exception of Bill Austia and one or two women «== either 
transferred with the plantation or sold, Bill was kept to do errands and. 
general work around the store, 


Bill learned mach about the operation of the store, with the result 


that when Mr. Smith left with the Seuthern Army he left his wife and Bill 


to contime its operation, Ty this time there used to be frequent stories 
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px 


whispered among the slaves in the neighborhood -—— and who came with their 
mesters into the country store -« of how this or that slave ran away, end 
with the white man-power of the ‘gection engaged in war, remained at large 
for long periods or escaped altogether, 

— atories always interested Austin, with the result that one 
morning he was absent when Mre, Smith opened the store. He remained. ; 
away ‘eight or nine days, I guess, before a friend of the Smiths found 
him near Macon and threatened that he would ‘half kill him* if he didn't 
return immediately, 

Either the threat = or the fact that in Macon there were no 
readily available foodstuffs to be eaten all day as in the store --= caused 
justin to return, He was roundly berated by his mistress, bot finally tore 
given by the worried woman who needed his help around the store more than 
she needed the suet promises and effusive declarations that he would 
thehave alright for the rest of his life.' 

and he did behave; for several whole months. But by this time 
ne was ta great big boy", and he hed caught sight of a young woman who 
took his fancy on his trip to Macm. She was free herself; her father 
had bought her freedom with that of her mother a few years before, and did 
oda jobs for the white people in the city for a livelihood, Bill had thoughts 
of going back to Macon, marrying her, and rinsing her back 'to work for Mis- 
sus with me.' He asked permission to go, and was refused on the grounds that 
his help was too badly needed at the store, Shortly afterward he had again 
disappeared, 


‘Missust, however, knew too mach of his plans by this time, and it 


no 
was/difficult task to have him apprehended in Macon. Bill may net have had 


iS 
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Yartin Richardson 
Greenwood, . Florida 
gach great objections to the apprehension, either, ke says, beceuse hy this 
time he had leamned that. the young woman in Macon had no slightest intention 
to give up her freedom tc join it at Greensboro. 

A relative of Mrs. Smith gave Aastin a scand beating on his return; 
for a time it had the desired effect, and he stayed at the store and gave 
no further trouble. Mrs. Smith, however, thought of a surer plan of keeping 
him in Greensboro; she called him and told him he might have his freedom, . 
Bill never attempted to again leave the place -— although he did not re= 
ceive a cent for his work --- mtil his master had died, the store passed 
into the hands of one of Mr. Saithts sons, and the emancipation of all the 
slaves was a matter of eight or ten years! history? 

When he finally left Greene and Hancock Counties ~=- about fifty- 
five years ago, Austin settled in Jackson County. He married and began 
the raising of a family. At srenait he has nineteen living children, more 
grendchildren than he can accurately tell, and is living with his third wife, 


a woman in her thirties, 
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Frank Berry, living at 1614 west Twenty- 
Second street, Jacksonville, Florida, claims to be a 
grandson of Osceola, last fighting chief of the Sem- 
inole tribe. Born in 1858 of a mother who was part of 
the human chattel belonging to one of the Hearnses of . 
Alachua County in Florida, he served variously during his 
life as a State and Federal Government contractor, United 
States Mar shalg (1881), Registration Inspector (1879}. 

| Being only eight yeare of age when the 
Emancipation Proclamation was issued, he remembers little 
of his life as a slave. The master was kind in 4n impersonal 
way but made no provision for his freedmen as did many other 
Southerners usually in the form of land grants-although he 
gave them their freedom as soon as the proclamation was issued. 
perry learned from his elders that their master was a noted 
duelist and owned several fine pistola some of which have 
very bloody histories. 
It was during the hectic days that followed the 
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Civil War that Berry served in the afore-menttoned offices. 
He held his marshalship under a Judge King of Jacksonville, 
Florida. As State and Federal Government Contractor he built 
many public structures, a few of which are still in use, 
among them the jetties at Mayport, Florida which he helped 
to build and a jail.at High Springs, Florida, 


It was during the war between the Indians and 
séttlers that Berry's grandmother, serving as a nurse at Tampa 
Bay was captured by the Indians and carried away to become the’ 
squaw of their chief; she was later re-captured by her owners. 
This was @ common procedure, according to Berry's atatenents. 
Indians often captured slaves, particularly the women, or aided 
in their escape and almost always intermarried with them. The 
red men were credited with inciting many uprisings and whole- - 
sale escapes among the slaves. 

Country frolics (dances) were quite often at- 
tended by Indians, whose main reason for going was to obtain 
whiskey, for which they had a very strong fondness. Berry 
describes aa intoxicated Indian as a "tornado mad man" and 
recalle a hair raising incident that ended in tragedy for 
the offender. 
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A group of Indians were attending one of these 
frolice at port Myers and everything went well until one 
or the number became intoxicated, terrorizing the Negroes 
with bullying, and fighting anyone with whom he could 
"pick" a quarrel. "Big Charlie*® an uncle of the narrator 
was present and when the red man challenged him to a fight 
made & quick end of him by breaking his neck at one blow. 

For two years he was hounded by revengeful 

Indians, who had an uncanny way of ferreting out his where- 
abouts no matter where he went. Often he sighted them while 
working in the fields and would be forced to flee to some 
other place. This continued with many hairbreadth escapes, 
until he was forced to move several states away. 

Berry recalls the old days of black aristoc- 
racy when Negroes held high political offices in the state 
of Florida, when Negro tradesmen and professionals com- 
peted successfully and unmolested with the whites. Many 
fortunes were made by men who are now little more than 
beggars. To this group belongs the man who in spite of re« 
duced circumstances manage still to make one think of top 
hata and state affairs. Although small of stature and almost 
disabled by rheumatism, he has the fiery dignity and straight 
back that we associate with men who have ruled others. At the 


same time he might also be characterized as & sweet old person, 
with all the tender reminiscences of the old days and the 
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age childish prejudices ageinst all things new. As might 

be expected, he lives in the past and alwaye is delighted 
whenever he is asked to tell about the only life that he 
has ever really lived. Together with hie aged wife he lives 


with hia children and is known to local rejioef agencies who 


supplement the very small income he now derives from what 


is left of what was at one time 4 considerable fortune. 
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FLORIDA FOLKLORE 


LAVE CUSTOMS AND ANECDOTES 


ee 


Mary Minus Biddie, age one hundred tive was born in Pensacola, 
Florida, 1833, and raised in Columbia County. She is married, and 
has several children. For her age she is exceptionally active, being 
able to wash and do her house work, With optimism she looks forward 


to many more years of life. Her health is excellent. 


Having spent thirty-two years of hep life as a slave she relates / 


vividly some of her experiences. 


Her mister Lancaster Jamison was a very kind man and never moa 
treated his slaves. He was a man of mediocre means, and instead of 
having a large plantation as waa usual in those days, he ran a boarding 
house, the revenue therefrom furnishing him substanoe for a livelihood. 
He had a small farm from which fresa produce was obtained to supply the 
needs of his lodgers. Mary's tamily were his only sluves, The family 
consisted of her mother, father, brother and a svetér. The children 
called theold master "Fa" and their father "Pappy." The master never 
resented this appellation, and took it in good humor, Many travelers 
Stopped at his boardin,, house; ,Mary's mother did the cooking, her father 
"tended® the farm, and Mary, her brother and sister, did chores about the 
Place, There was a large one-room house built in the yard in which the 
Tamily lived. Her father had a separate garden in which he raised his 


Own produce, also a smoké house where the family ceats were kept. 
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Meats were smoked in order to preserve theme 


During the day Mary's father was kept so busy attending his 
master's farm that there was no time tor him to attend to a little farm 
that he was allowed to have. He overcame this handicap, however, by 
setting up huge scaffolds in the field which he burned and from the 
flames that this fire emitted he could see well enough to do what was 


necessary to his farme 


The master's first wife was a very kind womans at her death 


Mary's master moved from Pensacola to Columbia County. 


Mary was very active with the plow, she could handle it with the 


agility of a man. ‘his prowess gained her the title of "plow girl." 


Stoves were unknown anc cooking was done in a fireplace that 
was built of clay, a large iron rod was bullt in across the opening of 
the fireplace on which were hung pots that had special handles that 
titted about the rod holding them in place over the blazing tire as the 
tood cooking was done in a moveable oven which was placed in the fire- 
place over hot coals of corn cobs. Potatoes were roasted in ashes, Oft' 
times Mary's father would sit in front of the fireplace until a late hour 
in the night and on arising in the morning the children would find ina 
corner a number of roasted potatees which their father had thoughtiully 


reasted and which the children readily consumed. 
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LIGHTING SYSTEM. 

Matches were unknown; a flint rock and a file provided the fire. 
This occured by striking a tile against a tlint rock which threw orf 
sparks that fell into a wad of dry cotton used tor the purpose. This 
cotton, as a rule, readily cau;ht tire, This wes fire and all the 


fire needed to start any blaze 


WweaVING 

The white folk wove the cloth on regular looms which were 
made into dresses for the slaves. For various colors of cloth the thread 
was dyed. The dye was made by digging up red shank and wild indigo roote 
which were boiled; The substance obtained being some of the best dye to 


be founde 


BEVERAGES & FOOD. 

Bread was made trom flour and wheat. The meat used was pork, beef, 
mutton und goute For preservation it was smoked and kept in the smoke- 
house. Coftee was used as 4 beveraze and when this ran out as oft’ times 


happened, parched peanuts were used for the purpose. 


Mary and tamily arose before day-break and prepared breakfast for the 
master and his family, after which they ate in the same dining roome 
When this was over the dishes were washed by Mary, her brother and sister. 
The children then played about until meals were served agains 
WASHING and $OaP 

was 


Washin;/ done in home-made wooden tubs, and boiling in iron pots 


similar to those of today. Soap was made from fat and lye. 


AMU SEMEN TS | 
The only amusement to be had was a big candy pulling, or hog killing 
and chicken cooking. The slaves from the surrounding plantations were allowed 


to come together on these occasionse A big time was hade 


CHURCH. 

The slaves went to the “white folks" church on Sundayse They were 
seated in the rear of the churche The white minister woulda arise aad exhort 
the slaves to "mind your masters, you owe them your respeot,." An old 
Christian slave who perceived things differently could sometimes be heard 
to mumble, "Yeah, wese jest as good as deys is only deys white and we's 
bluck, huh." She dare not let the whites hear this, At times meetin's 


were held in a slave cabin where some "inspired" sluve led the services. 


In the course of years Mre Jamison married againe His second wife 
was a veritable terror. She was always ready and anxious to whip a sluve 
for the least misdemeanore The master told Mary and her mother that befo.e 
he would take the chance oi them running, away on account of her meanness 
he would leave here As soon as he would leave the house this was a signal 
tor his wife to start on a slave. One day, with a kettle of hot water in 
her bund, she chased Mary, who ran to another plantation and hid there until 
the ,ood master returnede She then poured out her troubles to him. He was very 
indignant and remonstrated with his wife for being so cruel, She met her fate 
in later years; her son-in-law becoming angry at some of her doings in regard 
to hin shot her, which resulted in her deathe Instead of mourning, everybody 
seemed to rejoice, for the menace to well being had been removed, Twice a 
year Mary's father and master went to Cedar Keys, Florida to get salt. Ooean 
water was obtained and boiled, salt resul tinge They always returned with about 


three burrels of salte 
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The greatest event in the lite of a slave was about to occur, and the 
most soarowful in the life of a master, FREEDOM was at hands A Negro was 
seen coming in the distance, mounted upon a mule, approaching Mre Jamison — 
who stood upon the porch « He told him of the: liberation of the sluvese 
Mr. Jamison had never before been heard to curse, but this was one day 
that he let go a torrent of words th.t are unworthy to appear in rrinte 
He then broke down and cried like a slave who was being lashed by his cruel 
masters He called Mary's mother and father, Phyliss and Sandy, "I ain't 
got no more to do with you, you are free," he said, "if you want to stay 
with me you may and I'll give you one-third of what you mise." They deciaed 
to stay. iihen the crop was harvested the master did not do as he had promised, 
He ,ave them nothing. Mary slipped away, mounted the old mule "Mustang" and 
galloped away at a mules snail speed to Newnansville where she related what had 
happened to a Union captain. He gave her a letter to give to Mr. Jamisone 
In it he reminded him that if he didn't give Mary's family what he had promi sed 
he would be put in jail. Without hesitation the old muster complied with these 


pungent orders. 


After this incident Mary and her family left the good old boss 
to seek a new abode in other partse This was the first time that the 
master had in any way displayed any kind of unfairness toward them, perhaps 


it was the reaction to having to liberate theme 


MARRIAGE s 

There was no marriage during slevery acoording to civil or religious 
custom among the slaves. If a slave saw a woman whom he desired he told his 
Mester, If the woman in question belonged on another plantation, the muster 
would consult her master: “one of my boys wants to marry one of your gals," 
he would saye AS a rule it was agreeable that they should live together as 


man and wite. This was encouraged for it increased the slavo population by 
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new borns, hence, oveing an asset to the masters. The two slaves thus joined 

were allowed to see one another at intervals upon special permission from the 
master. He must have a pass to leave the vidntetion:, Any slave caught without 

one while off the plantation was subject to be caught by the "paderollers”® (a 

low class of white who roved the country to molest a slave at the least opportunity, 
Some of them were hired by the masters to guard against slaves running away or to 
apprehend them in the event that they did) who would beat them unmeraifully, 


anc send them back to the plantation from whence they camee 


AS &@ result oi this form of matrimony at emancipation there were no 
sl.ves lawfully married, Orders were given that if they preferred to live 
together as man and wile they must marry according to law. They were given 
nine months to decide this question, after which if they continued to live 
together they were arrested for adulterye AMYre Fryer, Justice of the Pesce 
at Gainesville, was assigned to deal with the situation around the plantation 
whe.e Mary and her family livede A big supper was given, it was early, about 
twenty-five sluve couples attended. There was gaiety and laughter, A barrel 
of lemonade was served. A big time was had by all, then those couples who 
desired to remain together were joined in wedlock according to civil custome 


The party broke up in the early hours of the morninge 


Mary Bidadie, cognizant of the progress that oe and invention 
has made in the intervening years from Emancipation and the present time, 
Could not hebp but remrk of the vast improvement of the lighting system of 
today and that of slavery. There were no lamps or kerosenée The first 
thread that sheqver spun was for a wiok to be used in a candle, the only 
means of light. Beef tallow was used to make the candle; this was placed in 


& candle mould while hot. The wick was then placed in the center of the 


tallow as it rest in the mould; this was allowed to cool. When this 


chemical process occured there was a regular sized candle to be used for 


lizhting.e 


Mary now past the century mark, her lean bronze body resting ina 
rocker, her head wrapped in a white 'kerchief, and puffing slowly on her 
cluy pipe, expressed herself in regard to presidents: "Roosevelt has dont 
mo' than any other president, why you know ever since freedom they been 
talkin' "bout dis pension, talkin’ ‘bout it tha's all, but you see Mre 
Roosevelt he don' com' an' gived it tu us. What? I'l] say he's a good 


rightus man, an' um sho' go' vot' fo’ him.* 


Residing in her little eabin in Eatonville, Florida, she is able to 


smile because she has some means of security, the Old Age Pension. 


DADE COUNTY, FLORIDA, FOLKLORE 
Ex-Slaves 


Reverend Eli Boyd was born May 29, 1864, four miles from 
Somerville, South Carolina on John Murray's plantation. It was a 
large plantation with perhaps one hundred slaves and their families. 
As he was only a tiny baby when freedom came, he hed no "recomembrance" 
of the real slavery days, but he lived on the same plantation for 


many years until his father and mother died in 1888. 


4y worked on the plantation just like they did in the real slavery 
days, only I received a small wage. I-picked cotton and thinned rice. 
I always did just what they told me to do and didn't ever get into any 


trouble, except once and that was my own fault. 


"You see it was this way. They gave me a bucket of thick clabber 
to take to the hogs. I was hungry and took the bucket and sat down 
behind the barn and ate every bit of it. I didn't know it would make 
me sick, but was I sick? I swelled up so that I all but bust. They 
had to doctor on me. They took soot out of the chimney and mixed it 
with salt and made me take that. I guess they saved my life, for I 
wes awful sick. 

"I never learned to read until I was 26 years old. That was after 
I left the plantation. I was staying at a place washing dishes for 
Goodyear's at Sapville, Georgia, six miles from Waycross. I found a 
¥ebster's spelling book that had been thrown away, and I learned to 


read from that. 


"I wasn't converted until I went to work in a turpentine still 
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and five years later I was called to preach. I am one of thirteen 


children and none of us has ever been arrested. We were taught right. 


"I kept on preaching until I came to Miami. I have been assist- 


ant pastor at Bethel African Methodist Church for the past ten years. 


"IT belong to a class of Negroes called Geechees. My grandfather 
was brought directly from Africa to Port Royal, South Carolina. My 
grandmother used to hold up her hand and look at it and sing out of 
her hand. She'd make them up ss she would look at her hand. She 


sang in Geechee and also made rhymes and songs in English." 


iti 


cope ‘eavior 
“dais Lae 
Lo plete 


epae, Boymbor » tert Floris, 


le jaro, end about when, were you born? 


Ome bes 4y 1850 on Jom and Molise toover 'a 
vinntation between “avyanah and Charleston nen 


the Gpergie lines 


*, of vou wore born on & piantation | on fare, what sort of 
coming section was 4b in? 


They raised rice, corn wheat, and lots of cotton, 
ats a tila they at « wegeteblos, taters 


u. os ata you pase the time as a orl id? “ene gomwk of chores 
j44 you de and what a4 you play? 


I hed to thin setton in de Pields and mind the 
Plies at the table. I chased then with a fly 
push, sonetines 4 a Lint from & tres and sometines 
. wid « faney bushe 
%, as your master kiad to you? — 
Yos, I vac favered by tetng with a i BARBY» : 
5. ov vansy aleves were there on the same plantation end faym? | 


i don't imow, There vas plenty of dem up in de 
hundreds, I reckon. 


monber whet kind of cooking utensils your mother used? 


Yee, dey had spiders en’ big iron kettles that. dey 


dey wanted to _ in the Becdenget | inagte to 


2674 


mee 
ook 


ceylor Page & 


fer tige bbe 


n 


é NRPS 
we oe 


“ 
Be 


ile 


oomeernee spiders ené tan then aPound when dey wus 
nane » omo Side. 


“op tp ee vou mein foots and how were they cooked? 
(a tad ewoweti4ug you oonld think of to eat 
a -OR Sr her raking initetion or substitute ceffea vy 


optatling vu, corn or neomubs? 


Oe ce Pa Poel coffees — 


you Oia UCL» ee neving, Woe you were : ONG» eny 
aha utad af peead besides corn proad? 


“pe, hatter ee tran end write Breed. 


6 jou rome her avaporating sea ‘water te get salt? 


1, Ge bit “eb wove 


ae nt 


"en Your BoPa s sndla, what sort ef. exove 20 7 you ob hag gal 


coup rother aes ta they have & Day , 2 
five clage, acd dtd they make their sondlas © 
so llow’. 


ways ac fireplaces or Sree fires on the: plantation, 


bat after a long while my gacey had hearth stoves 
cook on. De would give de ‘slevos pot ligne te. 

green is fe piientes Dey Lit ce fires’ 

stoel., when 2 wrwld go out. te ell ate wath wooden 


Males Por spoons. Be dem taller somiles out of 
nee? and mutton tallow, den vetd choog fer dawn into 


she qondle sticke made of tin pene mets & “pone 6 On 


and a roldger for the canile in the canter es You Ynewhows 


Ag you se en open well or pump to get the ° ober? 


@ -ai a well with two buclmts on & pulley to Aga 
the wabets 


won sererher wher you first sex ice dn regular form? 


baa 


Oo, ic would freese i winter in our Pp aOC. 


‘4. cowe family work in the rice fields or in the cotton 


a 


the feym, op what sort of work did they do do? 
chey @4d all kinds of work in the fieldse — 


! 


42 


Cora a heal | eg Ba 43. 
“forty ® ars : 4 - ag 


15. f they worked tn the rouse or bout the place, what cmt of 
wor? me they do? 


Sanding Hrgalegie gh weevthin aby ent wis Xe tes 
Sometimes itd sweep end wart: baie ell the times. - 


9 you rene-ber ever helping tam and owe hides end pig hides? 
‘nis wes done on the plantation. 1 took ao part tn ity - 
$ @ young person whet. sort of work ala you de? ig vm helped 
your eee eon tis een Pee er es the 
yar’, SEF 806 . 


Tt helped do the housework and aia what the vistress 
so1d “@ a0 . 


hen you Were @ eh! do «ou remeuber how people weve ‘eletn, 
on gam thread, or Yoked ‘out cotton seed, or Weigned cotton, 
on what sort Of bag was used om the cotton bales ® | 


NOe 


9 you remenber what sort of soap | they used? Shey ata they 
get she lye for maki*g the soap? 


+08, bt help to melee the. ast ire ea soft a0eap.s Newer 
seed any cake soap until i ame heres 


at d4d they use for ‘dyeing: ‘thread and cloth aria how: atid they 
dye ther? 


7 used ‘for Lie eaecere? for yellow, and 
a "oak olen ‘or red, 


34a vour mother use big, wooden wastitabe with eatonah Yioles 
o: each side Por the fingers? 


Yes, and dey hed smaller wooden keels. y Mived oad 
any. "tan tubs up theres 


a 2 newecver the wey they made sheen by bend tn the couber? 
Yes, they mad- ell cuy shoes on the plantations 


0 vou remenher saving the chickens feathers and gone. 
feelers alvaye for your feat oe 


Yea. 


ae ou elgretcs paatatipinres nag A Loo 


i 


oa “Vs Taylor a 2 ee > Se se 


Yes. Wy mirawe, oho ihe =» a pair of hoops, or I 
cueas she dought it, wat so~e of the slaves fook . 
thin limbs from tress and. ‘mad: thefiy heepis 

made thea out of stiff papes per and others woul 
ataroh thede siciete st with riec stapdh to make 
their skirts etend way out. “e thought thore hoops 
vere just the thing for style. Pa 


© you remanber when you first saw vour first indat 1? 
VOS— *hey didn't have them theres 


OC» ee wea rene ber when you fires saw ved eprings anetead 
* bed popes? . 


* glept in a gumny bank bak. Hy mteous hoa a rope bod 
ee! she bowered the ropes with a cow hide, 
hey end comm shack mitresses Por her. | ‘Sta er 
the hey and shucks up fine end etuff the ticks 
with tom. The cow hides worse placed on top of the 
mattresses toe protect them. 


1, pen did you dee the Ciret wasey and whet asa 4% Look dike? 


ncey Ike vou 206% 


* 


Of, NO you Peme ber your grend-: narente s 


"Oe “uy mother was sold Prom me when Twas small, T 
stayed in my wacle'§ shed at nighte | ; 


80, 9 vou veme ber the money culled Pongneplactore"® 
Oe %) 
Se hat interceting bist  eveake. happened during your 
yo ath, such ae Shorman's. arny passing tarough 


“cetion? IMed you witaess the happen 
the renetion of the other Negrees to ‘thea’ 


I vemeches well when,de war wus on. Z used. to turn 
the bis com sheller and saci the shelled com 

for the Confederate soldiers, They used te veil some | 
of the corn and they gave some of it to the soldiers. 
anyway the Yenikees got some and they dia not | pect 
then $0 get At. It was thie way? Sno TheokRe boys 
seme through there ahead of. Sherman's Apnys, “ew, we 


thought the. Sheeler beys wore sfederates, “hey . 
came dew, the road. os pavers as md = sestingtn 7 
"real bar | = i Be 


van ot Henlow | a _ a.) ee, | 


So of caueee we thought they we re our eo ldiers a-otagin! 
our 8 + veils they came ‘7 tol' ow vous that 


gli oar food and valuable things, for they!d 
evoryt ine thay wanted, So we “hoped” cup Sas 


mo niesus ha od led us tagetior anid told us wht to 
cay New you beg for ~6, eck you whether Ifye 
boon ood to yous you tell fem “iyee'. they ack you 
a° we ofwe you see » you Sey ‘yes! . low, fe: ber is 
qudnle sit any rents bat I aia, cause I worked 
+ouses So EF didn? t ‘fort a life, "ror I ata ett sly 


(owo De ced, an' wo say, “Our miseus is good, Dontt. 
you kLiL her. Bont t you cup meat evay. from oe wont 
vou tort he~, Dntt burs her hmire dom, “o they 


*. 
Pow nothin’ , Tete harhen poetic i amp, the worn watl 
fences and they come ‘erogs fielis 'n cyer@things, They 
bound our missus upetaiva vo she sonldnlt goy eway, 
thon they came to the sheds and we be 
foe het» Then they loosed her, but thoy tool nome of us 
for vefugees and sore of the saayes went off with then 


Che 13 vou ‘mow any jjegroes who eniisted or joined the northern 
opery? 


Se. . . 
vee U8 vou Tow eny Negroes who listed in the southern aruy? 
"ON 6 


“we Ll your master join the confaderacy? thet do you rember 
of 349 votwen from the war? Or vas he wounded. end killed? 


(8. Two boys went. One wae killed and one came back, 


4, i4d vou live in Savannah when Sherem ond the Northem — 
forces merched threugh the state, and do you remember the 
Sncit cnene, in vor town or around the “lantation where 
you lived 


fe lived north of Savannah, I don't inow noi fer = 
uns, but it wes ta South Carelina, 


go. id vow masterts house get robbed or Tamed esta the a. 
t4-o of Sheemants merch? d 


"@ were vobbea, but the rouse was aot burned. “ce saved 


it for them, 
36, ‘al lind of uniforms did they woar during the étwil war? 
“ue and prey | e* 


uv, “bat sort of meddeine wes used in the da-s just atter 
‘e cep g@ Deserébe a Negro doctor of that periods. 


't6 used to make tea out ef the Lewllts Shee had gal ueee 
urew clong on the ground. He used o11 and tursent ine 
hat turpentine on Boren. | 


Je pel do -ou rene ber about northern people or out tetas people 
cover 2 to a eoomunity after She var? 


Yeo, po, Parnont, <he. BeueRt white folks, I atante rs) to 
HONGO L» 


iMe Ba Sie yo x famtlyts life compere efter oOmencination with 
eae Pope? 


Too Lt hetter and so did the vost, 


a, 2 ora Y00 enyeerig. about political neo tings and elubs 
[Pe-ea after the war? : 


su to have a ticket to go to evureh or the padile 
véllers, 


de 0 von) Ow anything Bri coger Bh the letters and storice from 
Som OOR WhO migrated : north after the wart — 


Ve@ 


we cre hore any Segroes of your sequaintanse who were ae 
~ Suv “aptlenler lime of work? 


fog. Tn om , shoes and furniture, they bad to do most 
wevything well or get paddled, — 
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A GOVERNOR'S SLAVES 


Matilda Brooks, 79, who lives in Monticello, Flae, was 


once a slave of a South Carolina governor, 


Mrs. Brooks was born in 1857 or 1858 in mdgetselds SeCe 
Her wekenea were Hawkins and Harriet Knox, and at the time of 
the birth of their daughter were slaves on a marae planta» 
tion belonging to Governor Frank Pickens. On this plantation 
were raised cotton, corn, potatoes, tobacco, peas, wheat and 
truck products. As soon as Matilda was large enough to go 


into the fields she helped her parents with the famings 


The former slave describes Governor Pickens as being 
‘very good' to his slaves. He supervised them personally, 
al tucugh official duties often made this difficult. He 
say to it that their quarters were comfortable and that they 
always had sufficient food. When' they became ill he would 
himself doctor on them with pills, castor oil, turpentine 


end other remedies. Their diet consisted largely of potae 
wer 


» Corn bread, syrup, greens, peas, and occasionally ham, 
fowl and other meats or poultry. Their chief beverage was 


Cofvee made from varched corne 
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Since there were no stoves during slavery, they cooked 
their foods in large iron pots suspended from racks built 
into the fireplaces. Fried foods were pei ated in iron 'spin 
ders', large frying pans with legs. The se pens were placed 
over hot coals, and the seasonin™ was done with salt which 
they secured from sac be aval see=water. After the food was 
fried and while the Sale were still glowing the fat of oxen 
and sheep was melted to make candlese <Any grease left over 
WAS Sak into a large box, to be used later for soap-making. | 

Lye for the soap was obtained by putting oak ashes 
in a barrel and pouring water over them. After standing for 
several days «= until the ashes had decayed --- hbles were 
drilled into the bottom of the barrell and the liquid drained 
off, This liquid was the lye, and it was then trickled into 
the pot into which the fat had been placede The two were 
then boiled, and after cooling cut into squares of soap. 

Water for cooking and other purposes was obtained from 
@ well, which also served asp a refrigerator at timese Ma» 
tilda does not recall seeing ice until- many years later. 

In the evenings Matilda's mother would weave ‘cloth on 
her spinning-jenny and an Guswewaced loom. This cloth was 
soketimes dyed in variaus colors; blue from the indigo plant; 
Yelivcw from the crocus and brown from the bark of the read 


Oak. Cther colors were obtained from berries and other plantse 
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In seasons other than picking.time for the cotton the 
children were usually allowed to play in the evenings. When 
cotton crops were large, however, they spent their evenings 
picking out seeds from the cotton bolls, in order that their 
parents might work uninterruptedly in the fields during the 
daye The cotton, after being picked and separated, would 
be weighed in balances and packed tightly in crocus! dagse 

Chicken and goose feathers were jealously Baved dt 
ring these days. They were used for the Mattresses that res= 
ted on the beds of wooden slats that were built in corners | 
against the walls. Hoop skirts were worn at the time, but 
for how long afterward Matilda does not remember. She only 
recalls that they were disappearing ‘about ‘the time I saw 
a windmill for the first time', 

The coming of the Yankee soldiers created much excites 
aen% wong the slaves on the Pickens Plantation. ‘The slaves 
were in ignorance of activitiés going on, and of their ape 
Froach, but when the fi rst one was sighted the news spread 
‘Cust like dry grass burning wp » hill'. Despite the kind. 
"ese of Governor Pickens the slaves were happy to claim their 
"ei-Tound freedom. Some of them even ran away to join the 


“orthern armies before they were officially freed. Some ate 


terpt 


ed to show their loyalty to their old owners by joining 


the southern armies, but in this section they were not perm 


49 
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mitted to do so. . 


After she was released from slavery Matilda Came with 
her parents to the Monticello section, where the Knoxes bes 
came paid house servants. The parents tod an active part 
in politics in the section, and Matilda was sent to school. 

White teachers operated. the schools at first, and were 
later replaced by Negro teachers. Churches were opened with 
Negro ministers in the pulpits, and other necessities of 
community life eventually came to the vicinity. 

Matilda still lives in one of the earlier homes of 
her parents in the area, now described as 'RoostereTown! by 
its residents, The section is in the eastern Part of Montées 
Cello. | 


erercrre®: 
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Titus Be Bynes, affectionately known as “Daddy Dynes", is 
reminiscent of Harriet Bescher Stewe's immortal "Uncle Ton" ani Joal 
Chandler Harria® inimitable "Uncle Renu” with hie white beard end 
hair surrounding a emi ling Slack faces He was born in November 1846 
in shat 1s now Clarenton County, South Carolinas Both his father, 
vuffy, and mothers Diana, belonged to Gabriel Plewien whe owned 75 
or 80 slaves and wes noted for his kindness to then, 


Bynes® father was o commen laborer, ond hia mother ested . 
in the capacity of chanbermaid ant spinner, They had ig children, 
seven boys=-~ Abraham, Putas, Reese, lawrence, Themas, Bilife, and 
Tonlot-- and five girise= Charity, Chrissy, Fannie, Charlette, and 
Violet. 


“hen Titus was five or six years of age he vas given te 
jovden's wife whe ereemed hin for, the job of houseboy. «Although he 
never reced ved any education, Bynes was mick te learn. He could tell 
the time of day and could dietingtéh one Newspaper from enether, He 
"ecatled an inetdent which happened when he was about eight years ef 
“8 which led him te ‘conceal his preeselousnens. One day while writing 
on the rmund, he heard hig mistress? little denghter tell her mother 
thet he vag Writing about water. Mistress Plewien Called him and told 


26723 
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him that 1f he ware emght writiag again his right arm wuld be out 

offs From then en his prececieusness vanished. In regards te religion, 
Bynes can reeali the Suniay services very vividlyj ané he telis hew the 
Necroes who were seated in the gallery first heard a serman by the 

uhite minister ani then after these services they wuld gather on the 

min floer and hear a sermon by a Neem preacher. } i 


Bynes served in the Civil ter with his boas, end he can ree 
nerber the regiment cemp between Savannah, Georgia ani Cherlesten, | 
touth Caroling. His mistrees would not permit Bynes to acponpany his 
muster to Vinginia to Join the Rampton legion on the ercunte that 1 
m8 too cold for hime Ani thus ended his war days? After the war he 
vent with his father te wrk on the Ibdge Plantatien, then he was 90 
voare of age, his father turned him loese. Yeung Bynes rented 14 sores 
of lond from irthur Harven and began famminge | 


In 1868 he left Squth Carolina ani caw te Fleriftia, He 
settled in Enterprise (mow Beneen Springs), Volusia Coumty where he 
“orked for Jo Ce Hayes, a farmr, fer one year, after which he hom-~ 


csoulede He next beceme a oaxpenter end, as he says himseat,’"# 
Jeck of all trates end a macter of nome.” He married shertiy after 


toring te Florida anf if the father of three som~“a9 my wife told me,* 
he alde with a twinkle in his eyes. Wis wife ts now dead, He wes 
DPT: Lea upon while very 121 to exter the Titusville Poor Yara uhere 


2:90 
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ne has been fer almost two years. (8) 


Della Bess Hilyard, or *4unt Besp" as she is patter known, 
mo born in Deragton, South Carolina in 1806, the daughter of Recier 
emi “ilphy Hart, slaves of Qus Biwearda. Both her parente were cotton 
nickers and op a Little girl Delle often went with her parents inte 

the fie lave. One day abe stated that the Yankees cane through South 
Carolina with "Rnapaocks on thei> shoulders. It wasatt antil later thas 


che learned the reasene 


Shen aadked if she received any educational training, “Aunt 
Ress” replied in the negative, but stated that the ailaves on the Miwanis 
plantation were permitted te pick up what education they could witheut 
foor of being molested. No one tethered, however, to teach them any~ 
things | 


In regorda to religion, “sunt Sessa" sald thet the aleves 
“Te not told about heavens they were told te homwr thefy mestera:and 
miatreases and ef the damnation which awaited them fer disebedience, 


After slavery the Hart femily moved to Georgia where Della 
or Into wmanheed and at an early age married Caleb Bess by when 
me hed two children. After the Qeath of Sess, about fifteen years age, 
"unt Beas" moved to Fort Pleroe, Fleriéa. While there she married 
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Lomy Hilyard whe brought her to TitusvilJe where she now resides, a 
valie of bygone dayse (3) 


Tayler Cilbert we born in Shellman, Ooer gin Ol yeers age, 
of a colored mother anf a white father, “which ia why I am a white", 
Le ade. He hes never been known to have passe! for white, however, 
in opite of the fect that he could 4 so without detection, David 
Fermison bought Jaceb CAlbert from Dr, Gilbert as a husben’ for Bnily, 
Taylor's mother. Mxily had nine ohildxen, two by a white man, Frances 
and Zayler, ani seven by Jacob, only three of whan OLlbery renenbers-- 
' Settle, Rena, and ames Two of these children were seus to sehool 
shile the others ware obliged to werk on the plantation, Rally, the 
~other, tos the cook and washwman while Jaceb vas the butlers 


Gilbert, © good sized lad when slavery was ot ite height, 
“eenlls vividly the cruel lashingr and other punishments meted out te 
tisvys ghe disebeyet thelr master or cttemptad to runamye It was 
‘“» oorten ef slaves whe wiehed to go from one plantation to anether 
ty ocvy passes in case they ‘were stepped as suspected runsmey Free 
ently slaves would vielt without benefit ef passes, anf as result 
“ne ouffered severe torturing, Often the sons of the slaves’ omers 
“LL. -9 "alerer bonbing* and nethinge~ mt even murder wes teo herrie 
Le the them to do to slaves conght without posses, They justified 


a ee 
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their fiendish acts by saying the “niger tried to run amy when told 


to stops 


Gilbert cannet remenber when he came te Florida, but he 
oleims that it was senry years agde Like the majerity ef Negroes after 
elevery, he became e farmer whioh eceupation he still purenes. He | 
married once tut “ny wife cet to measint eroumi with anther mm se I 
cont her homa to her mether.* He can be found in Minne, Florida, where 
he my be seen daily hebbling arouni on his cane, «4 
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PATIENCE CAMPBELL 


Patience Campbell, blind for 26 years, was born in 
Jackson County, near Marianna, Florida about 1883, on a farm 
of George Bullock. Her mother Tempy, belonged to Bullock, while 
her father Arnold Merritt, belonged to Edward Merritt, a large 
plantetion owner, According to Patience, her mother's owner was 
very kind, her father's very cruel, Bullock had very few slaves, . 
but Merritt had a great many of them, not a few of whom he sold 
at the slave markets. 

Patience spent most of her time playing in the sand when 
she was a child, while her parents toiled in tHe fields for their 
tespective owners. Her sl amapelaente on her mother's side belonged 
to Bullock, but of her father's people she knew nothing as "they 
didn't come to this country," When asked where they ityeu, ane re=- 
biled "in South Carolina." 

Since she lived with her mother, Patience fared much 
oetter than had she lived with her father. Her main foods included 
‘cess, greens, rice, corn bread which was replaced by biscuite on 


Sunday x y 
“ey morning, Coffee was made from parched corn or meal and was 


che ra) 


sief drink, The food was cooked in large iron pots and pans in 
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an open fireplace and seasoned with salt obtained by evaporating 
sea water. 
Water for all purposes was drawn from a well. In 
order to get soap to wash with, the cook would save all the grease 
left from the cooking. Lye was obtained by mixing oak aghes with 
water and allowing them to decay. Tubs were made from large barrels, 

When she was about seven or eight, Patience assisted 
other children about her age and older in picking out cotton seeds 
from the picked cotton. After the 6dtton was weighed on improved 
ecales, it was bound in bags made of hemp, 

Spinning and weaving were taught Patience when she 
was about ten. Although the cloth and thread were dyed various 
Cciors, she knows only how blue was obtained by allowing the indigo 
plant to rot in water and straining the result, 

Patience's father was not only a capable field worker 
but also a finished shoemaker, After tanning and curing his hides 
oy placing them in water with oak bark for several days and. then exe 
Posine them to the sun to dry, he would cut out the uppers and the 
Soies after measuring the foot to be shod. There would be an inside 
S0.¢ a3 well as an outside sole tacked together by means of small 
“aCks made of maple wood. Sewing was done on the shoes by means of | 


Plax thread, 


Patience remembers saving the feathers from all une 
fowl to 
OWL to nake feather beds, She doesn't remember when women stopped 
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wearing hoops in their skirts nor when bed springs replaced 
bed ropes. She does remember, however, that thease things were umed. 
She saw her first windmill about 36 years ago, ten years before 
she went blind. She remembers seeing buggies during slavery time, 
little light carriages, some with two wheels and some with four. 
She never heard of any money called "shin-plasters," and she be- 
came money-conscious during the war when Confederate currency was 
introduced, When the slaves were sick, they were given castor 011, 
turpentine and medicines made from various roots and herbs. 
Patience's master joined the confederacy, but her 
father's master did not, [arthoug Negroes could enlist in the 
Southern army if they desired) none of them wished to do so but. 
preferred to join northern forces. and fight for fie thing they de=- 
sired most, freedom. When freedom was no longer a dream, but @ re- 
aligy, the Merritts started life on their own as farmers. Twelve - 
year old Patience entered one of the schools established by the 
Freedmen's Bureau, She recalls the gradual growth of Negro settle- 
nents, the churches and the rise and fall of the Negroes politically, 
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The life of Florida Clayton is interesting in that 
it illustrates the miacegenation prevalent during the days of - 
slavery. Interesting also is the fact that Florida was not a 
slave even though she was a product of those turbulent days. 
Many years before her birth- March 1, 1854- Floridé's great 
grandfather, a white man, came to Tallahassee, Florida from 
Washington, District of Columbia, with his children whom he had 
by his Negro slave. On coming to Florida, he set all of hia child 
ren free except one boy, Amos, who was sold to a Major Ward. For 
wnat reason this was done, no one knew. Florida, named for the state 
in which she was born, was one of seven children born to Charlotte 
Norris(colored) whose father Was a white man and David Clayton(whiite). 

Florida, in & retrogressive mood, can recall the "nigger 

iunters" and "nigger steakers" of her childhood days. Mr. Nimrod and 
ir. Shehee, both white, specialized in catching runaway slaves with 
taeir trained bloodhounds. Her parents always warned her and her - 
brothers and sisters to go in someone's yard dimneves they saw these 
nen with their dogs lest the ferocious @nimals tear them to pieces. 


T 75 
" tegards to the "nigger stealers,* Florida tells of a covered wagon 
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which used to come to Tallahassee at regular intervals and 

camp in some secluded spot. The children, attracted by the 

old wagon, would be eager to go near it, but they were always 
told that "Dry Head and Bloody Bones,* a ghost who didn't like 
children, was in that wagon. It was not until later years that : 
Florida and the other children learned that the driver of the 
wagon was & "nigger etealer® who stole children and took them — 
to Georgia to sell at the slave markets. 

When ghe was 11 years old, Florida saw the 
surrender of Tallahassee to the Yankees. Three years later she 
cane to Jacksonville to live with her sister. She married but is 
now divorced after 13 years of marriage, 


Three years ago she entered the Old Folks Home 
at 16387 Franklin Street to live. 
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“Father Charles Coates, as he is called by all who 


know him, was born a slave, 108 years ago at Richmond, Virginia, 
on the plantation of a man named L'Angle. His early boyhood 
days was spent on the L'Angle place filled with duties such 
as minding hogs, cows, bringing in wood and such light work. 
His wearing apparel consisted of one garment, a shirt made to 
teach below the knees and with three-quarter aleeves. He wore 
no shoes until he was a man past 30 years of age, 

The single garment was work summer and winter alike 
ang the change in the weather did not cause an extra amount 
or clothes to be furnished for the slaves. They were required 
to nove about so fast at work that the heat from the body was 
cuiticient to keep them warm. , - 

When Charles was still a young man Mr. L'Angle sold... 
it on time payment to WiB: Hall; who several years before the 


vivil Yar moved from Richmond to Washington County, Georgia, 
Catvying 135 grown slaves and many children. Mr, Hall made 


Char] 
Series hig Carriage driver, which kept him from hard labor, 
Qzher slaves on the plantation performed such duties as rail 
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splitting, digging up trees by the roots and other hard work. 

Charles Coates remembers vividly the cruelties 
practiced on the Hall plantation. His duty was to see that all 
the slaves reported to work on time. The bell was rung at 5:30 
a.m. by one of the slaves. (Charles had the ringing of the bell 
for three years; this was in addition to the carriage driving. 
He tells with laughter How de eiayes would "grab a piece of 
meat and bread and run to the field" as no time was allowed to 
sit and eat breakfast. This was a very different way from that 
of the master he had before, as ur. L'Angle was much better to 
his slaves. 

Mr, Hall was different in many ways from Mr. 
Lihnele, "He was always pretending" says Charles that he did 
not want his slaves beaten unmercifully. Charles being close 
to Mr, Hall during work hours had opportunity to see and hear 
much about what was going on at the plantation. And he believes 
that Mr, Hall knew just how the overseer dealt with the slaves. 
On the Hall plantation there was a contraption, aimilar 

to & gallows, where the slaves were suspended and whipped, At the 
sep of this device were blocks of wood with chains run through 
“oles and high enough that a slave when tied to the chains by his 


fingers would barely touch the ground with his toes. This was done 


“e taat the slave could not shout or twist his body while being 


"hipped. The whipping was prolinged until the body of the slave 
wee , 
WS covered with Whetps and blood trickled down his naked body. 
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Women were treated in the same manner, and a pregnant. woman 
received no more leniency than did a man. Very often after a 
severe flogging a slave's body was treated to a bath of water 
containing salt and pepper so that the pain would be more lasting 
and aggravated. The whipping was done with sticks and a whip 
called the "cat o' nine tails," meaning every lick meant nine. 
The "cat o' nine tails" was a whip of nine straps attached to a 
stick; the straps were perforated so that everywhere the hole in 
the strap fell on the flesh a blister was left, 
The treatment given by the overseer was very 

terrifying. He relates how a slave was put in a room and locked 
up for two and three days at a time without water or food, because 
the overseer thought he hadn't done enough work in a given time, 

Another offense which brought forth severe punish= 
nent was that of crossing the road to another plantation. A whid- 
Ping was given and very often a slave was put on starvation for 
a few days, 

One privélege given slaves on the plantation was 
eppreciated by all and that was the opportunity to hear the word 
of Sod, The white people gathered in log and sometimes frame 
churches and the slaves were permitted to sit about the church 
‘ard on wagons and on the ground and listem to ie preaching. When 


‘he slaves wanted to hold church they had to get special permission 


fron he Ses 
“or the master, and at that time a slave hut was used. A white 
Preecher was called in and he would preach to them not to steal, 
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lie or run away and "be sure and git all dem weeds outen dat 
corn in de field and your master will think a heap of you." 
Charles does not remember anything else the preacher told them 
about God. They learned more about God when they sat outside the 
church waiting to drive their masters and family back home, 

Charies relates an incident of a slave named Sambo 
who thought himself very smart and who courted the favor of the 
master. The neighboring slaves screamed so loudly while being 
whipped that Sambo told his master that he knew how to make a 
contraption which, if & slave was put into whize being whipped 
would prevent him from making 8 noise. The device was made of two 
blocks of wood cut to fit the head and could be fastened around 
the neck tightly. When the head was put in thé upper and lower parts 
were clamped together around the neck fo) that the slave could not , 
scream, The same effect as choking. The stomach of the victim was 
Placed over a barrel which allowed freedom of movement. When the 
lash was administered and the slave wiggled, the barrel moved. 

Now it so happened that Sambo was the first to be 
put into his own invention for a whipping. The overseer applied 
the lash rather heavily.and Sambo was compelled to wiggle his body 
to relieve his feelings. In wiggling the parrel under his stomach 
rolled a bit straining Sambo's neck and breaking it. After Sambo | 
died from his neck being broken the master discontinued the use 


of the device, as he saw the loss of property in the death of slaves, 
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Charles was still a carriage driver when freedom 
came. He had opportunity to see and hear many things about 
the master's private life, When the news of the advance of the 
Union Army came, Mr. Hall carried his money to a. secluded spot 
and buried it in an iron pot so that the soldiers who were con=- 
fiscating all the property and money they could, would not get 
his money. The slave owners were required to notify the slaves 
that they were free so Mr. Hall sent his son Sherard to the cabins 
to notify all the slaves to come into his presence and there he 
had his son to tell them that hey were tree.!the Union soldiers 
took much of the slave owners! property and gave to ie slaves 
telling them that if the owmers' took the property Susi to write 
and tell them about it; the owners only laughed because they knew 
the slaves could not read nor write. After the soldiers had gone 
, the timid and scared slaves gave up most of the land; some few 
however, fenced in a bit of land while the soldiers remained in 
the vicinity and they managed to keep a little of the land. 
| Many of the slaves remined with the owners. There 
they worked for small monthly wages and took whatever was left of 
cast off clothing and food and whatever the "old missus" gave them. 
A pair of old pants of the master was highly prized by them. 

Charles Coates was glad to be free. He had been well 

takGA care of and looked younger than 37 years of age at. the close 


of slavery. He had not been married; had been put upon the block 
twice to be sold after belonging to Mr. Hall. Each time he was 
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offered for sale, his master wanted s0° much for him, and re= 
fusing to sell him on time payments, he was eiways left on 
his master's hands. His master said "being tall, healthy and 
robust, he was well worth much aeneye® 

After slavery, Charles was rated as a good worker. 
He at once began working and saving his money and in a short 
time he had accumulated "around $200." 

The first sight of & certain young woman caused 
him to fall in love. He gays the love was mututal and after 
&® courtship of three weeks they were married. The girl's mother 
told Charles that she had always been. very frail, but he did not 
know that she had consumption. Within three days after they were 
married she died and her death caused much grieg for Charles. 

He was reluctant to bury her and wanted to continue 
to stand and look at her face. A white doctor and a school teacher 
whose names he does not remember, told him to put his wife's 
body in alcohol to preserve it and he could look at it all the. 
time. At that time white people who had plenty of mpney and wanted 
to see the faces of their deceased used this method. 

A glass casket was used and the dressed body of the 
deceased was placed in alcohol inside the casket. Another casket 
made of wood held the glass casket and the whole was placed ina 
vault made of stone or brick. The walls of the vault were left 


about four feet above the ground and a window and ledge were 
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Placed in front, so when the a@sket was placed inside of the 
vault the bereaved co 1d lean upon the ledge and look in at 
the face of the deceased. The wooden casket was provided with 
a glass top part of the way so that the face could easily be 
seen, - _ | 

Although the process of preserving the body in 
alcohol ae $160, Charles did not regret the expense saying, 
ST had plenty of money at that time." 

After the death of his wife, Charles left with 
his mother and father, Henrietta and Spencer Coates and went ‘© 
Savannah, Georgia. He said they were so glad to go, that they 
walked to within 30 miles of Savannah, when they saw a man driving 
a horse and wagon who picked them up and carried them into Sa- 
vannah., It was in that city that he met hés present wife, Irene, 
and they were married about 1876, 

There are nine grandchildren and.eight great-grand- 
children living and in March of 1936, when a party was given in 
honer of Father Coates’ 108th birthday, one of each of the four 
generations of his family were present. 

The party was given at the Clara White Mission, 615 
West Ashley Street by Ertha M.M. White. Father Coates and his 
wife were very much honored and each spoke encouraging words to 
those present. On the occasion he said that the cause for his 
long life was due to living close to natite, rising early, going 
to bed early and not ai ocfpating in any way.j|He can"shout"( jumping 


“ 
ub 
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about a foot and a half from the floor and knocking his heels 


together.) He does chores about his yard; looks years younger 


than he really is and enjoys good health, His hair is partly 
White; his memory very good and his chief delieght is talking 
about God and his goodness. He has preached the soepel. in ‘his 
humble way for a number of years, thereby gaining the name of 


"Father " Coates. 
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Immediately after slavery in the United States, the 
southern white people found themselves without servants. Women. 
who were arecaveusa to having @ nurse, maid, cook and laundress 
found themselves without sufficient money to pay weges to all 
these. There was @ great amount of work to de done and the great 
problem confronting married women who had not been taught to work 
and who thought it beneath their standing to soil their hands, 
found it very difficult. 

. There were on the other hand many Negro women who 
needed work and young girls who needed guidance and trdining. 

The home and guidance Of the aristocratic white 
people offered the best opportunity for the dependent un-schooled 
freed women; and it was in this kind of home that.the ex-slave 
child of this story was reared. 

Irene Coates of 2015 Windle street, Jacksonville, 
Florida, was born in Georgia about 1859, She was close to six 
years of age when freedom was declared, 


She was one among the many Negro children who had 
the advantage of living under the direct supervision of kind whites | 


a 


: ab 
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and receiving the care which could only be excelled by an ed- 
ucated mother. 

Jimmie and Lou Bedell were the_niames of the man 
and wife who saw the need of having a Negro girl come into 
their home as one in the family and at the same time be secured 


of a good and efficient servant in years to come, 


of the Bedell baby and when the family left Savannah, Georgia 
to come to Jacksonville, they brought Irene with them. 

Although Irene was just about six years old when 
the Civil War ended, she has vivid recollection of happenings 
during slavery. Some of the incidents which happened were told 
her by her glave associates after slavery ended and some of them 
she remembers herself. | 

Two inevasata which she considers caused respect for 
slaves by their mastere and finally the Emancipation by Abraham 
Lincoln she tells in this order, | 

The first event tells of a young, strong healthy 
Negro woman who knew her work and did it well." She would grab 
up two bage of guana(fertilizer) and tote ‘em at one time," said 
Irene, and was never found shirking her work. The overseer on the 
plantation, was very hard on the slaves and practiced striking 
them across the back with a whip when he wanted to spur them on 


to do more work. 
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Irene says, one day a crowd of women were hoeing in 

the field and the overseer rode along and struck one of the women 
agross the back with the whip, and the one nearest her spoke and | 
said that if he ever struck her like that, it would be the day he 
or she would die. The overseer heard the remark and the first op- 
portunity he got, he rode by the woman and struck her with the 
whip and started to ride on. The woman was hoeing at the time, she 
whirled around, struck the overseer on his head with the hoe, knock- 
ing him from his horse, she then pounced upon hia and chopped his 
head off. She went mad for a few seconds and proceeded to chop and 
mutilate his body; that done to her satisfaction, she then killed 
his horse, She then calmly went to tell the master of the murder, 
saying "I've done killed de overseer," the master replied-*"Do you 
mean to say you've killed the overseer} " she anavetad yes,, and that 
she had killed the horse also. Without hesitating, the master point- 
ing to one of his small cabins on the plantation said- "You see that 
house over there?" she anawered yes- at the same time looking~ "Well 
said he, take all your belongings and move into that house and you 
are free from this day and if the mistress wants you to do anything 
for her, do it if you want to." Irene related with much warmth the 
effect that incident had upon the future treatment of the slaves, 

The other incident occured in Virginia. It was upou an 


occasion when Mrs. Abraham Lincoln was visiting in Richmond. A woman 


slaveowner had one of her slaves whipped in the presence of Mrs. Lin- 
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coln. It was easily noticed that the woman was an expectant 
mother. Mrs. Lincoln was gorrified at the situation and expressed 
herself as being so, saying that she was going to tell the Pres- 
ident as soon as she returned to the White House. Whether this 
knoident had any bearing upon Mr. Lincoln's actions or not, those 
slaves who were present and Irene says that they all believed it. 
to be the beginning of the President's activities to end slavery, 

Besides these incidents, Irene veneubare that women 
who were not strong and robust were given such work as sewing, 
weaving and minding babies. The cloth from which the Sunday clothes 
of the slaves was made was called ausenburg and the slave women 
were very proud of this. The older women were required to do most 
of the weaving of cloth and making shirts for the male slaves. 

Whe nan old woman who had been sick, regained her 
atrength, she was sent to the fields the same as the younger ones. 
The ones who could oook and tickle the palates of her mistress and 
master were highly prised and were seldon if ever offered for sale 
at the auction block, 

The slaves were given fat meat and bread made of 
husk of corn and wheat. This caused them to steal food and when 
caught they were severely whipped, 

Irene eaohiies the practice of blowing a hors whenever 


@ sudden rain came, The overseer had a certain Negro to blow three 


times and if shelter could be found, the slaves were expected to 
seek it until the rain ceased. 
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The master had sheds puilt at intervals on the plantation. 
These accomodated a goodly number; if no shed wes available the 
slaves stood under trees. If neither was handy and the slaves 
got wet, they could not go to the cabins to change clothes for 
fear of losing time from work. This was often the case; she says 
that slaves were more neglected tha?! the cattle, 

Another custom which impressed the child-mind of Irene 
was the tieing of slaves by their thimbs to a tree limb and whipping 
them. Women and young girls were treated the same as were men. 

After the Bedelis took Irene to dive in their home. they 
traveled a deal. After bringing her to Jacksonville, when Jackson- 
ville was only a emall port, they then went to Camden County, Georgia. 

Irene married while in Georgia and came back to Jacksonville 
with her husband Charles, the year of the earthquake at Charleston, | 
South Carolina, about 1888. 

Irene and Charles Coates have lived in Jacksonville since that 
time. She relates many ieies of happenings during the time that this 
city grew from a town of about four acres to its present status. 

Irene is the mother of five children. She has nine grand~ 
children and eight great-grandchildren. Her health is fair, but her 
eyesight is poor. It is her delight +o entertain visitors and is 
conversant upon matters pertaining to slavery and reconstruction 


days. 
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Interesting tales of the chanves that came to the 
section of Florida that is situated along the PutnameCLay- 
County lines are told by Neil Coker, ola former slave who 
lives two miles south of MoRae, on the road anne e)* 


Coker 1s the son of a slaw mother and & half.Negro, 
“he father, he states, was Senator John Wall, who held a seat 
in the Senate for sixteen yerrs, He was born in Virginia, ant 
received his family neme from en old family bearing the same 
name in that state, ‘He was born, as neerly ns he can rembmber, 
about 1857, = | 


7 One of Coker's first reminiscences is of the road 
of waich he still lives, Durin) his childhood 1t. was known 
a's the "Bellamy Road,* so called becuase it was built, some 
132 years ago, by aman of that name who hated from West | | 
Florida, 


The ‘Bellamy Road’ was at one time the main route of 


26708 
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traffic between Tallahassee and St, Augustine, (Interest- 
ingly enough, the roac is a least 30 miles southwest of 

St, Aucustine where it passes through Grandin; the reagon 
for cutting it in such a wide circle, Coker says was because 


of the ferocity of the Seminoles in the swamps north and weet 


of St, Augustine, 


Wagons, carriages an stages passed along thie road 
in the days before the War Between the States, Coker says, — 
In addition to these he claims to have seen many travellers 
by foot, and not infrequently furtive escspec sloves, the 
Lotter usually under cover of an appropriate packeround of 


aarkness, 


The road again came into considerable use during 
the Late days of the Yar, It was during these ceys that the 
Feceral troops, both whites and Negroes,: passe in seemingly 
endless procession on their-way to or from encounters, On one 
occasion the former slave recounts heving seen a rrocession of 
soldiers that took nearly two days to pess; they travelled on 


horse and afoot, 


Several amusin«. incidents are related by the ex- 
slave of the events of this period, Dozens of the Negro 


solsters, he gays, discarded their uniforme for the sneudier 


e 612 82 
. . » owt 8 
Glothing that had belonged to their masters in former day6, 
and could be identified as soldiers ae they passed only with 
| difficulty. Others would pause on their trip at some plantation, 
ascertain the neme of the ‘meanest! overgeer on the place, . 
then tle him backward on a horse and force him to accompany 
them, Particularly retributive were the punishments visited . 
upon Messrs, Mays and Prevatt -- generally recoginzed as the 


moat vicious slove arivers of the section, 


Bellamy, Coker say@ built the road with elave labor — 
and -@ an investment, realizing mach money on tolls on it for 
many years. A remarkable veature of the road is that despite 
ite nge and the fact that County authorities have permitted its 
former good ereding t o deterierate to an almosteimpaseatile gang. 
at some seasons, there is no mistaking the fret that this wos 


oree a major, thoroughfare, 


The region that stretches from Creen Cove Springe 
in the Northenst rae) Grandin in the Southwest, the former slave 
Claims, was once dotted with lakes, creeks, and even a river; 
few of the lakes and none of the other bodies atill exist, 


howe ver, 


Among, the more notable of the bodies of water was & 
stream « he does not now remember ite name » that ran for abut 
20 miles in an eaneterly direction from Starke, This stream was 
one of the frstest that the former slave can renenber having, seen 
in Floridas its power was utilized for the Sonatos of a power | 


| 5 ae) 83 
| mill which he believes cround comm or other rain, the 

falls in the river that turned the water mill, he atatea, was 

at least five or six feet high, and at one point ufder the Falls 
a man named (or possibly nidinamed) "Yankee" operated & 9aWe 
mill, Coker believes that this mill, too, derived its rower 
from the little stzeam, He eaye that the etream has been 
extinct since he reached manhood, It ended in 'Serub Fond,* 
beyond Grandin and Starke, | 


Some of the names of the old lakes of the section 

| were these! “Brooklyn Lake; Magnolia Lake} Soldier Fond (near 
Keystone); Half~!oon Pond, near Putnam Hall; Hiok's Lake® and 
others, On one of them wis the large grist mill of Dr, MoCray} 
Soker sugeate that this. might be- the origin of the town of MoRee 


of the present period, 


To ada to ite natural water facilities, Coker points 
out, Bredford County also had a aad < This ganal ran from the 
interior of the county to the St, John's River near Creen Cove 
Springs, and with Mandarin on the other aide of the river still 

major shipping point, the canal handled mach of the commerce 
of Bradford and Clay Counties, 


Coker rooalle vividly the Indians of the area. in the 
days before 1870, ‘These, he claims to have been friendly, pat 
reserved, fellows} he does not recall any ‘of the Indian, women, 


, 


Negro ag iets the region around $t, Augustine 
and what is now Hastings used to escape and use Bellamy’ Road | 
on their way to the area about Micanopy, It was considered | 


3% 84 


equivalent to “reedom to reneh that.seetion, with ite friendly 


Indians and impenetrable forests anc svams, 


The little town of 'elrose rrobably had the most 
‘unusual nome of all the strange ones prevalent at the time, It 
wos @alled, very sinply, "Shakeeac," Coker makes no erfort to 


exr.ain the aprelati cn, 
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Young Winston Davie states that he was born in 
Ogerk, Alebama, June 28, 1855 on the 1 plantation of Charles 
Davis who owned about seven hundred oe and was considered ' 
wry wealthy, Kindness and consideration for hia slaves, made 


them love hin, 


Reverend Davis was rather young during his years in 
slavery but when he was asked be tell something about the dave 
of slavery, replied: "TI remember many things abgut @lavery, 
‘wut iow they will not come to me nowy sii ILD tell what: 
I can think of." | | 


. 6 ge j 

He tells of the use of iron pote, fiveplases with rods 
user to hold the pots above the fire for ooking peas, rice, | 
vegetables, meats, test the hone-nede coffee from meal, spring 
and well water, tanning cowhide for Leather, kes of thread 
ran eotton and the weer ing ee 


‘there wae no. aifference,' * he states, eal the treatoont 
Of man and women for work; my parenta” worked ¥ B m 
414 some Jobs that we would think: them efeay for tying nov; wi 


e887 
my mother helped build a railroad before che was married to 

my father, My mother’s firat huatind was gold away from her} 
shucks, some of the masters Gidan't' care. how they treated hue» 
‘bands, wivea, ‘parents and childrens any of. them might be separne 
tea from the other, A good price for a ‘niger was $1500 on 
down an& if one was what was célled a atallion (healthy), able 

to get plenty children he would bring about ta00, 


| _ “They had what was called legal money « I aid have 
some of it but guess it was burned when I lost my house ne fire. 


a tow yeora ago. 

‘Now, my master had three toya ‘and two girla; his 
wife, Flisabeth, was anout like the ordinary, missus} Master 
‘Davis was good, but poal tive; he aiaén't eliow other whites to 


both: a his sinves, 


"When the war came, hie two boya went first, fineaay 
Master Davis went; he and one son. never returned, 


“The Yankeea killed cows, eto,, ae they went along but 
aid not destroy any property ‘round where I was, 


‘We had preachers and doctors, but no schools; the white. 
preachers told us to dbey and would read the Bible (which we could 
not understand) and told us nots to stent OER, Moat of the doctors: 
used herbs a the woode ond “Aunt Jane" and "Uncle Bob* were ) 
known for using “Samgon's Snake Root," "Devil's shoe<etring® for 
stomach troubles and "Lowebud Myrtle* for rereys that's or now, 
cnile, ag 79 san est it, 


oo 88. 

* the niacaet didn't have a ohance to git in politics — 
during slavery, tat after Emanoipation, he went immediately into 
the Rerubdlican Party; 2 few into the Democra tie Party there 


were many other parties, too, 


"The religions were Methodiet and Baptist; my meter 2 
wig Paptiat and that's what I am} we could at end churoh but 


he 


care not try to cet any education, less we puniohed with straps, 


"There are many things I remember just ‘Adie. it was’ 
yesterday « , the general punishment wae with etraps # some of the 
alrves surfered terribly on -the plantations; if. the, master was 
poor ond hod. few slaves he WAS MOAN « the more wealthy or nore. 
@laves he had, the better he waa, In some Onsen it was the 
peneral law ‘that made sone of the masters ae they were: ‘ag, the | 
Law required them to have an overseer or foreman (he was called 
“boss man"} by the 'iniggeratand usually came from the lower or 
poorer Classes of whites; he Qidn't like ‘nicgere? usually, and 
took authority to do as he pleased with then at times, Some 
| plantatione preferred and ala have ‘nigger riders’ that were. 
next to the overseer or foreman, wut they were liked better than 
the Zoreman and in many inetancee wore treated like foreman vat 
the law would not let them be-called “foremen,* Some of the 
mngters stood between the ‘nigger ricer! andl foremen and some 


on8e8, the nievertwas See boss, 


"The punishments, as I-ssid were oruel. - some masters 
would nang the slaves. up by both thumbs so th:t their toes et 
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touched the floor, women ana men, alike, Many slaves ran 

away}: others were forced by their treatment to do all Rinds 

of mean things, Some slaves would ate deep holes along the, 
route. of the "Fatrollers" and. their horses would fall in Bote 
‘times breaking the leg of the horse, arm or les of the rider; . & 
gome slaves took advantage of the protection their masters : . 
would ¢ive then with the averseer or other plantat tion omners, | 
woulda do their devilment and *f1y* to their masters. who aie 

not allow a man from another plantation to bother hia staves, i 
T have known pregnant: women to go ten miles to help do some a | 
devilment, My mother wos a very atrong woman’ (ae I told you che 
helped build a railroad), and felt thet she oould whip any ordinary . 
man, would not get a passport unless ghe felt lake 1th ‘once when 
caucht gz another plantation without a ‘passport, ahe had all of . 
us with her, made all of the children TUN). bat wouldn't’ F run her- 
elf ~ eomehow she went upetream, one of. the. nents orgets 
was broken and she told him “come and get me" but one knew the 


meater allowed no one to come on ad place to punish hie aeeee 2 


wy father was a bleekenith and mate the chains used 
for stocks, (1ike nandouffs), used on lega and hand 8, The slaves 
were forced to lay flat on their backs and were chained down to 
the boari made for eiaivapoear they were left there for hous, io | 
sonetines through rain and cold; he micht thollert and croan bt 
t. at a1& not always get him relensed, 


* The Race ‘pooane badly nixed then; some Negro wottien 


were forced into agsovintion, some were-beaten almost to death 
becnuse they refused, The Neure men dsre not bother or even 


eneal to gome ef thelr women, 


"In one 1 -stance an owner of a plantation threatened a 
No-ro rider's sweetheart; she told him ané he went erying to this 
euner who in turned threatene:’ him and probably did hit the tromany 
stYaicht to his mister this sweetheart went anc when he finished 
his 6tory, sis naster lumcdlately took his team and drove to the 
oLces plantetion « drove so f:st thet one of his horses! dropred 
dends wien the owner came out he levelled ‘4s doublesbarrel chot~ 
pun at bim «nd shot hir dead, “o, guh; some nosters dic not sllow 
vou to bothers thier sloves, 

"A necullar case was that of Cld Jim who lived on another 

i 
plantation was left to loo’ out for the fires xnd do othex chores 
erocnd the house while 'moret r? was at war, A bad rumor spread, 
anc do you know those m an Gevils, ov-rscere of nearby plantations 
cane out and (ot her cug, 2 deep hole, and despite her cries, 
buried ber up to her neak e@ not’: ing was left out out her head and 
ai f 

“alr, A erewa of youns 'nh:cer boys* saw it all and I pas one 


amonre the crows tht helred cig her out. 


"Ch, there's . lote more T know but fuet ecnt cet it 


Ca 


to ether, “My mother's name wee Caroline ané my Lather latrick: 


ory 


All took the neme of D vis from our master, There were thirteen 


children « I em the only one -llve," 


“rp, Davis appears well preserved for > 18 ae; he tne 
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most of hie teeth and is- alightly peYrayt his health seems to 

be good, al. though he is a eripple and uses a cane for walking 
always} this condition: he belLeves ia the result of an attack | 


of rheumati Bt, 


| He ie a preacher and has pastored in Alabama, Texas 
and Florida, He hag had several yeurs of training in public 


achoole ané under ministers. 


Re has lived in Jacksonville since 1918 coming here 


from Maycross, GeOrel as 


He was married for the first and only tine auring nis 
G2 -years of life to wre, ‘Lizete P, Brown, November 19, 1938, 
There are no chilérén,  & gives no reagon tor remaining single, 
but his reagon for marry ing was * to give one Lady the privilege 
and see how it feels to be oalled mua 
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Douclas Dorsey 


In South Jacksonville, on the Spring Glen Road lives 
Douglas Dorsey, an ex~slave, born in Suwannee County, Florida 
in 1851, fourteen years prior to freedom. His parents Charlie 
and Anna Dorsey were natives of Maryland and free people. In 
those days, Dorsey relates there were people sknown as "Nigger 
Traders" who used any subterfuge to catch Negroes and sell them 
into slavery. Thereawas one Jeff Davis who was known as & proe 
fessional "Nigeer Trader," his slave boat docked in the slip 
at Maryland and Jeff Davis and his henchmen went out looking for 
their victims. Unfortunately, his mother Anna and his father 
were caught one night and were bound and gagged and taken to 
Jeff Davis! boat which was waiting in the harbor, and there they 
were put into stocks. The boat stayed in port until it was load 
ed with Negroes, then sailed for Flarida where Davis disposed of 
his human c&rgo. | 

Douglas Dordey's parents were gold to Colonel 

Louis Matair, who had a large plantation that was cuitivated by 


85 slaves. Colonel Matair's house was of the pretentious southern 


wr 
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colonial type which was quite prevalent during that period, 
The colonel had won his title because of his participation 
in the Indian War in Florida. He was the typical wealthy 
southern gentleman, and was very kind to his slaves. His 
wife, however was just the opposite. She was exceedingly mean 
and’ could easily be termed a tyrant. 

_ There were several children in the Matair family 
and their home and plantation were located in Suwannee County, 
Florida. | | 

Douglas’ parents were assigned to their tasks, his 
mother was house-maid and his father was the mechanic, having 
learned this trade in Maryland as a free man. Charlie and Anna 
had several children and Douglas was among them. When he became 
large enough he was kept in the Matair home to build fires, as 
sist in serving meals and other chores. 

Mrs, Matair being a very cruel woman, would whip the 
slaves herself for any misdemeanor, Dorsey recalls an incident 
that is hard to obliterate from his mind, it is as follows: 
Dorsey's mother was called by Mrs. Matair, not hearing her, she 
continued with her duties, suddenly Mrs. Matair burst out in a 
frenzy of anger over the woman not answering. Anna explained 


that she did not hear her call, thereupon Mrs. Matair seized a 


large butcher knife and struck at Anna, attempting to ward off the 


blow, Anna received a long gash on the arm that laid her up for. 
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for some time. Young Douglas was a witness to this brutal 

treatment of his mother and he at that moment made up his mind 

to kill his mistress. He intended to put strychnine that was used 
to kill rata into her coffee that he usually served her. Fortunate~ 
ly freedom came and saved him of this act which would have resulted 
in his death. 

He relates another incident in regard to his mis- 
tress as follows: To his mother and father was born a little baby 
boy, whose complexion was rather light. Mrs. Matair at once began 
accusing Colonel Matair as being the father of the child, Naturally 
the colonel denied, but Mrs. Matair kept harassing him.about it un- 
til he finally agreed to his wife's desire and sold the child. It 
was taken from its mother's breast at the age of eight months and 
auctioned off on the first day of January to the highest bidder. 
The child was bought by a Captain Ross and taken across the Suwannee 
River into Hamilton County. Twenty years later he was located by 
his family, he was a grown man, married and farming, 

Young Douglad had the task each morning of carrying 
the Matair children's books to school. Willie, a voy of eight would 
teach Douglas what he learned in school, finally Douglas learned 
the alphabet and numbers. In some way Mrs. Yatair learned that 
Douglas was learning to read and write. One morning after breakfast 
she called her son Willie to the dining room where she was seated 


and then sent for Douglas to come there too. She then took a quill 
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pen the kind used at that time, and began writing the alphabet 
and numerals as far as ten. Holding the paper up to Douglas, she 
asked him if he knew what they were; he proudly saawered in the 
affirmative, not suspecting anything, She then asked him to name 
the letters and numerals, which he did, she then asked him to 
write them, which he did. When he reached the number ten, very 
proud of his learning, she struck him a heavy blow across the 
face, saying to him "If I ever catch you making another figure 
anywhere I'll cut off your right arm." Naturally Douglas and 
also her son Willie were much surprised as each thought what had 
been done was quite an achievement. She then called Mariah, the 
cook to bring a rope and tying the two of them to the old colonial 
post on the front porch, she took a chair and sat between the two, 
whipping them on their naked backs for such a time, that for two 
weeks their clothes stuck to their backs on the lacerated flesh, 

To ease the soreness, Willie would steal srease from 
the house and together they would slip into the tarn and grease 
sach other's backs. 

As to plantation life, Dorsey said tnat the slaves 
lived in quarters especially built for them on the plantation. 
They would leave for the fields at "sun up" and remain until "sun- 
down," stopping only for a meal which they took along with theg.- 


Instead of having an overseer they had what was called 
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a "driver™ by the name of Januray. His duties were to get the 
slaves together in the morning and see that they went to the 
fields and assigned them to their tasks. He worked as the other 
slaves, though, he had more priveliges. He would stop work 
at any time he pleased and go around to inspect the work of the 
Others, and thus rest himself. Most of the orders from the master 
were issued to him. The crops consisted of cotton, corn, cane and 
peas, which was raised in abundance. 
When the slaves left the fields; they pe hirned to 

their cabins and after preparing and eating of their evening 
meal they gathered around a cabin to sing and moan songs seasoned 
with African melody. Then to the tune of an old fiddle they danced 
a dance called the "Green Corn Dance" and "Cut the Pigeon Wing." 
Sometimes the young nen on the plantation would slip away to visit 
a girl on another plantation. If they were caucht by the "Patrolset 
while on these visits they would be lashed on the bare backs as a 
penaity for this offense. 

A whipping post was used for this purpose. As soon 
as one slave was whipped, he was given the whip to whip his brother 
slave. Very often the lashes would bring blood very soon from the 
already lacerated skin, but this did not stop the lashing until one 
had received their due number of lashes, 


Occasionally the slaves were ordered to church to hear 
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a white minister,they were seated in the front pews of the 
master's church, while the whites sat in the rear, The minister's 
admonition to them to honor their masters and mistresses, and 

to have no other God but them, as"wecamot seetthe other God, 

but you can see your master and ee seestace After the services 

the driver's wife who could read and write a little would tell 
them that what the minister said "was all lies." 

Douglas says that he will never forget when he was 
@ lad 14 years of age, when one evening he was told to go and 
’ tell the driver to have all the slaves come up to the house; 
soon the entire host of about 85 slaves were gathered there all 
sitting around on stumps, some standing. The colonel's son was 
visibly moved as he told them they were free. Saying they could 
go anywhere they wanted to for he had no more to do with them, or 
that they could remain with him and have half of what was raised 
on the plantation, 

The slaves were happy at tris news, as they had hardly 
been aware that there had been a war going on. None of them accept=— 
ed tie offer of the colonel to remain, as they were only too glad 
to leaver the cruelties of the Matair plantation, 

Dorsey's father got a job with Judge Carraway of Su- 
wannee where he worked for one year. He later homesteaded 40 acres 


of land that he received from the government and began farming. 
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Dorsey's father died in Suwannee County, Florida when Douglas 

was a& young man and then he and hia mother moved to Arlington, 

Florida. His mother died several years ago at a ripe old age. 
Douglas Dorsey, aged but with a clear mind liges 


with his daughter in Spring Glen. 
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AMBROSE DOUGLASS 


In 1861, when he was 1¢ years old, Ambrose Hilliard» 
Douglass was given a sound beating by his North Carolina master 
because he attempted to refuse the mate that had been given to him « 
with the instructions to produce a healthy boy-child by her -- end 
a long ergument on the value of having good, strong, healthy 
children, In 1937, at the age of 92, Ambrose Douglass welcomed 


bisa 38th child into the world, 


“The near-centennarian lives neer Brooksville, in Hernando 
County, on a run-down farm that he no longer attempts to tend now 
that most of his 38 children kave deserted the farm for the more 


lucrative employment of the cities of the phosphate camps, 


Douglass was bern free in Detroit in 1845, His parents 
returned South to visit relatives atill in slavery, and were soon 
reenslaved themselves, with their children, Ambrose wes one of, 


these, 


\ 


_ For el years he remainec in slavery; sometimes at the 
plantation of his original msster in North Carolina, sometimes 


in other sections arter ne had been sold to different masters, 
"Yacsuh, I been sold a lot of times", the old man states. 
"Our m-ster didn't believe in keeping a house, a horee or a darky 


after he had s chance to make some mone y on him, Mostly, though, 
; , 
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I was gold when’ I cut up", 


"I was | young man", he continues, “and didn't sce 
why I should be anybody's slave, I'd run away evry chance I 
got. Sometimes they near killed me, but mostly they just sold 


me, TI guees I was pretty husky, at that," 


"They never did get their money's worth out of me, though, 


I worked as long as they stood over me, then I Yan around with the 


«als or sneaked off to the woods, Sometimes they used to put 
a § . . 
dogs on me to get me back. 


"hen they finally sold me to a man up in Suwannee 
County -- his name wos Harris -~ I thought 1t would be the end of 
the world, ‘We had heard about him all the way up in Virginia, 
They said he beat you, starved es and tied you up when you didn't 


work, and killed you 1f you ran away, 


"But I never had a better master, He never beat me, and 
always fed all of us, ‘Course, we didn't get too mich to eat; 
corn meal, a little piece of fat meat now and then, cabbages, 
ereens, potatoes, snd plenty of molasses, When I worked up at 
‘the house! I et just what the master et; sometimes he would cive 


it to me his-self, When he didn't, I et 1t anyway. 


"He was so good, and I wis so scared of him, till I 
didn't ever run away from his place", Ambrose reminisces; "I 
had somebody there that I liked, anyway, When he finally wnt to 
the war he sold me beck to a man in North Carolina, in Hornett 


County, But the warwes near over then; I soon was asfree as I 


am no. ; 
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aT ere we musta celebrated 'Mancipation about twelve 
tines in Hornett County, Every time a bunch of No'thern gi jers 
woul@ come through they would tell us we was free and we'd begin 
celebratin', Before we would ,et through somerody else would 
tell us to go back to work, and we would go, Some of us wanted 
to jine.up with the army, but didn't now who wee goin' to win 


and didn't take no chances, 


"I was 21 when freedom finally came, and that time I 
didn't take no chences on ‘em taking 4t back again, I lit out 
for Florida snd wound up in Madison County. I had a nice time 
where; I .ot married, got a plenty of work, eer me a. little 
money, 1 fixed houses, built ‘em, worked around the yards, and 
aid everything. My first shild was already born; I didn't know 
there was goin! to be 37 more, though. I guess I would have — 


storred right there....... 


"Y stayed in Madison County until they started to working 
concrete rock down here, I heard about it and thought that would 
be - rood way for me to feed all them two dozen children I had, 


S30 I came down this side, That was about 2O yesre ago. 


*I cot married again after I got here; right soon after, 
‘“y wife now is SO years olds; we already had 13 children to- 
cether", (His wife is a slizht, girlish-looking woman; she says 
she was 13 wien she married D-uglasa, had her first child that 


year, “leven of her thirteen are still living.) 


"“ossuh, I ain't long stopped work, I worked here in 


the phosphate mine until lest year, when they started to paying 


. ~ 2B 
pensions, I thought I would get one, but all I got was some 
PWA work, and this year they told me % was too old for that. 

I told ‘em I wasn't mt 91, but they didn't sive nothin" else. 
I .vess Itll get my pension soon, though, My oldest boy ought 
to get it, too; he's sixty-five, | . 
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Hey we Y OVST Tay te 
Haha Duoh 


Waho is the oldest person, white or colored, that you know 


of in Tampa?" 


"See Mama Duck," the grinning Negre elevator boy told me. “She 


bout a nunniert years old." 


So down into the "scrub" I went and found the old woman hustling 
about from washpot to pump. “I'm mighty busy now, cookin breakfast,“ 
she said, "out if you come back in beut an nour I'll tell you what I 
can ovut old times in Tampa." 


On tha return visit, her skinny dog met me with elaborate denon- 


strations of wilcome. 


Gawn way fuin here Spot. Dat gemsen ain gwine feed you notnin. 


You. keep your dirty paws offen nis clothes." 


Mase duck sat down on a rickety box, motioning me to another 
one on the shaky old porch. “Take keer you doan fall thoo dat ola floor," 
she cautioned. “It'g bout raady to fall to pieces, but I way behind 


in tne rent, so I kaint ask eci to have it fixed." 


"TI see you have no class in the windows--doesn't it get you wet 


wien it rains?" 


wiot iwe.e I gits over on de other siae of de room. It didn't 
nave no door neitner waen I moved in. Ve young folks rvoun here ugeta 


use it for a courtinenouse." 


FOLK STUFF, FLORIDA 
‘Mama Duck" 
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Jules A. Frost 
"A what?" 


"Court in-house. Dey kept a-comin after I moved in, an I had 
to shco em away. Dat young rascal coin yonder--he one of em. i 
clare to goodness--" and Mama Duck raised aer voice for the trespasssr's 


penefit, "I wisht I had me a fence to keep folks outa my yard." 


“Juan-a-ck, quack, quack," the young Negro mocked, and passed on 


griiuuing. 


"Dat doan worry me none; I doan let notnin worry me. Jorry makes 
folks gray-heuded." She scratched her head where three grey braids, 
about the lengthand thickness of a flapper's eyebrow, stuck out at 


cdi angles. 


"I sho got plenty chancet to worry ifen I wants to," sne mused, 
@§ sas sipped water from a fruit-jar foul with fingermarks. "Relief 
folks got me on dey black list. vey won't give me rations--dey give 


rations tu young folks whas workin, but won't give me nary a mouthful." 
"ny is tnat?" 


"Jeli, dey wanted me to go to de poor aouss. I was wiliin to 
0, out T wanted to take iiy trunk along an dey wruldn’t let me. I 
got some tnings in dere I been havin nigh onta a hunnert years. Got 
sy Old blue-back webster, oOnliest bock I eve. had, scusin my sSible. 


Taink I wanua tarow dat stuff away? No-o, sunt" Mana buck pushed 
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the dog away from a cracked pitcher on the floor and refilled her 


fruit-jar. “So day black list me, cause I won't kiss dey feets. | I 


ain kissin nobody'a feets--wouldn't kiss my own mammy’s." 


"Well, we'd all do lota of things for our mothers that we 


wouldn't do for anyone else." 


"‘Neybe you would, but not mee My mammy put me in a hickry 
basket when I was a day an a half old, with nothin on but my belly 
band an diaper. Took me down in de cotton patch an sot me on a stump 


in de bilin sun." 
"What in the world did she do that fort" 


“SCauge I was black. All de other younguns was bright. My 
granmam:y done hear me bawlin an go fotch me to my mammy*s house. 
‘Dat you mammy?* she ask, sweet as pie, when granmammy pound on de 


door. 


vey 
fDoan you never call me mammy no more,’ granmammy gay. ‘Any 
woman what'd leave a poor lil mite like dis to perish to death ain 


fitten to be no datter o' mine.’ 


"So granmammy took me to raise. I ain never seen my mamny sincet, 


an I ain never wanted to." 


“What did your father think of the way she treated yout" 
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“Never knew who my daddy was, an I reckon she didn't either." 
"Do you pemenber Gny sire about the Jivil War?" 

“What dat?" 

"The Civil War, when they get the slaves free." 


"Oh, you mean de fust war. I reckon I does--hed three chillern, 
boys, oorned fore de wer. ‘hen I was old encugh to work I was taken to 
Pelman, Jawja. Dey let me nuss de chillerm. Den I got married. ‘ie 


jus got married in de kitchen and went to sur log nouse. 


"I never cot no beatins fum my master wnen I was a slave. But I 
geen col_ored men on de Bradley planta.ion git frammed out plenty. De 
whiosin boss was Joe Sylvester. He had pets amongst de women folks, an 


let some of em off light wnen they desarved good beatings." 
“iow did he punish nis 'pets'?" 
"Sometimes he jus oop em croust de ear wid a battiin stick." 
“a waati" 


“Battlin stick, like dis. You doan kniw what a batilin stick is? 
Well, dis hers ig ones Uss it for wasnin clothes. You lift ea outa dé 
wasn pot wid de batilin stick; den you lay om on de battlin block, dis 


ners stump. Den yuu beat de dirt cut wid de battlin stick." 
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"A stick like that would knock a norse dow!" 


"wan't nigh as bad as what some of de others got. Some of his 
pets amongst de mens got it wusser dan de womens. He strap em crosst 
de sharp side of 4 barrel an give em a few right smart licks wid a bull 


wip." 
“and what did ne do to the bad snes?" 


"He make em cross dere hands, den he tie a rope roun dey wrists 
an throw it over a tres iimb. Den he pull em up go dey toes jus touch 
d@ ground an smick em on de back an rump wid a ueavy wooden paddle, 


fixed full o' noles. Den he make em lie down on de ground while he 
oust all dem blisters wid a raw-hide whip." 
"Didn't thet kill them?" 
"Some couldn't work for a day or two. 


sometimes dey throw salt 


orine on dey backs, or sisear on turpiitine to make it git well quicker." 


"I sup ose jycu're glad those days are over." 


";0t me. Iwas a heap better off den as I is now. allug ned 


gSuupun to eat an a place to stuy. lo sich thing as gittin on a black 
list. Kignty ward on a pus.on old as me not to git no rations an not 


have no reglar job.” 
“How vld are you?" 


“I doan know, zackl;. .&it a aianit, I didn’t show you my pitcher 
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wnat was in de paper, did If I kaint read, but somebody say dey put 


now old I is under my pitcher in dst paper." 


Mama Duck rummaged through a cigar box and brought out a page 
of a Pittsburgh newspaper, duted in 1936. It was so badly worn that 
it was almost illegible, but it showed a picture of Mama Duck and ve- 


iow it was given her age, 109, 
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STATE, Florida 


NAME OF WORKER, Jules Abner Frost 


ADDRESS, 72 Wallace S. Bldg., Tampa, Florida 


DATE, May 19, 1957 


* 


SUBIACT, Florida Folk Stuff Material - "Mama Duck" 


Mane and address of informant, Mama Duck, Governor & India Sts., 
Tampa, Florida 

Date and time of interview, May 19, 1957, 9:50 A.M. 

Place of interview, her home, above address. 

Name and address of person, if any, who put you in touch with 

informant, J. D. Davis (elevator operator), 1623 Jefferson St., 
Tampa, Florida 

Name and address of person, if any accompanying you (none) 

Descripntion of room, house, surroundings, etc. 

Two-room unnainted shack, leaky roof, most window panes missing, 


poreh dangerous to walk on. House standing high on concrete 


blocks. Located in alley, benind other Negro shacks. 


TE; Letter of Feb. 17, 1939, from Mr. B. A. Botkin to Dr. Corse 


states that my ex-slave story, "Mama Duck" is marred by use 
of the question and answer method. In order to make this 
material of use as American Folk Stuff material, I have 
rewritten it, using the first person, as related by the 


informant. 
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NAME AND ADDRESS OF INFORMANT, Mama Duck, Governor & India Sts., 
Tampa, Florida 


1. Ancestry, Negro. 


2. Place and date of birth, Richard (probably Richmond), Va., about 
' 1828. 


5. Family, unknown. 


4. Places lived in, with dates 


Has lived in Tampa since about 1870. 
5. Education, with dates 
Tlliterate 
6. Occupations and accomplishments, with dates 
None. Informant was a slave, and has always performed common 
7. Special skills and interests, none. re 
8. Community and religious activities, none. 
9. Description of informant: Small, emaciated, slightly graying, 
very thin kinky hair, tightly braided in small pigtails. Some- 


what wrinkled, toothless. Active for her age, does washing for 
a living. 


16. Other points gained in interview: Strange inability of loeal 
Old Age Pension officials to establish right of claimants to 


benefits. Inexplainable causes of refusal of direct relief. 
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MAMA DUCK 


Gwan away f'm here, Po' -Boy; dat gemmen ain't gwine feed 
you nuthin. You keep yo' dirty paws offen his close. 

Come in, suh. Take care you don't fall thoo dat ol potch 
flo't; hit "bout ready to go t' pieces, but I tway behind on rent, 
so I caintt ask ‘em to have hit fixed. Dis o1' house aint fitten 
fer nobody t' live in; winder glass gone an' roor leaks. Young 
folks in dese parts done be'’n usint it fer a cott house 'fore I 
come; you know--a place to do dey courtin' in. Ken' a-comin' atter 
I done move in, an' I had to shoo ‘tem away. 

Dat young rascal comin' yondah, he one of tem. I claiah to 
goodness, I wisht I had a fence to keep folks outa my yahd. Reckon 
you don't know what he be quackin' lak dat fer. Dat'’s ‘cause my 
name's "Mama Duck." He doin' it jus' t' pester me. But dat don't 
worry me none; I done quit worryin'. 

I sho’ had vlenty chance to worry, though. Relief folks got 
me on dey black list. Dey sive rashuns to young folks what's 
wukkin' an' don't give me nary & mouthful. Reason fer dat be 
‘cauee dey wanted me t' go t' de vorehouse. I wanted t' take my 
trunk ‘long, ant dey wouldn't lemme. I got some things in dere I 
be'n havin nigh onto a hunnert years. Got my ol' blue-back 
Vebster, onliest book I evah had, 'scusin' mah sible. ‘think I 
wanna th'ow dat away? wso-o sun: 

So dey black-list me, ‘cause : won't kiss dey feets. Jt ain't 
kissin nobody's, wouldn't kiss my own maumy's. 


I nevah see my mammy. She put me in a hick'ry basket when I 
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on'ty a day and a halt old, with nuthin' on but mah belly band an' 
di’per. ‘took me down in de cotton patch an' sot de basket on a 
stunp in de bilin sun. vidn't want me, ‘cause i be black. All de 
otha youn.j;ins u' hers be bright. 

Gran'maumy done tol' me, many a time, how she neah me bawlin' 
an' go ant git me, an‘ fotch me to mamny's house; but my own mamny, 
she say, tu'n me down cold. 

‘Dat you, Mammy" she say, swest as pie, when gran'mammy knock 
on ae do's 

tjont you nevah call me 'Mammy' He mo'," gran'mamay tol''er. 
"Any woman what'd leave a po' li'l mite lak dat to perish to death 
ain't titten t' be no cotter o' mine.” 

So gran'ma.my tuk me to raise, an' I ain't nevah wanted no 
mamny but her. icevah knowea wno my aaday was, an' I reckon my 
tammy Gidn't xnew, néeitnan. 2 bavn atv.aicheru, Yahnjinny. “y sis- 
tah ean’ brothah be'n dead too many years to count; I de las" o' 
de: fam Via, 

I kin remember ‘fore ue rust wer sicrt. I haa three chillen, 
boys, taller'n me when lreeaom come. ah ust mastah cidn't make 
de li'l chillen wuk none. All I Gone was play. ‘ten I be ol’ enough 
t' wuk, dey tui: us to Felman, Jawjan. I never wukked in de tiel's 
none, not den. Dey allus lewie nuss ce chillens. 


a 


Den L Sot mesriec. Lit watnt wo church weddin'; we sot mrried 


in gran'mammny's kitchen, den we go to our own log nouse. by an’ 
by mah mahster sol' me an' mah baby to ae man what had de plantation 


next to ours. ‘is na.re was John Lee. He vas good to me, an' let 


ll 
se 
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me see my chillens. 

I nevah got no beatin's. Onjiest thing I evah got was a li'l 
slap on de han', lak dat. Didn't hurt none. But I'tse seen cullud 
men on de Bradley plantation git tur'ble beatin's. De whippin' 
boss was Joe Sylvester, a white man. He had pets mongst de wimmen 
folks, an’ used t' let tem off easy, wren dey desarved a good 
beatin’. Sometimes te jes* bop ‘em crost de ear wid a battlin' 
stick, or kick ‘em in de beehind. 

You don't know what's a battlin' s&ick? Well, dis here be 
one. You use it fer washin' close. You lifts de close outa de 
wash pot wid dis here battlin' stick; den you tote tem to de bat- 
tlin' block - dis here stump. Den you beat de dirt out wid de bat- 
tlin' stick. 

De whippin' boss got pets ‘mongst de mens, too, but dey got 
it a litl wusser'n de wimmens. Effen dey wan't too mean, he jes' 
strap tem ‘crost de sharp side of a bar'l ant give tem a few right 
smaht licks wid a bull whip. 

But dey be some niggahs he whip good ant hard. If dey sass 
pack, er try t'’ run away, he mek tent cross dey han's lak dis; den 
he pull tem up, so dey toes jes' tetch de ground’; den he smack ‘em 
erost de back ant rump wid a big wood paddle, fixed full o* holes. 
Know what dem holes be for? Ev'ty hole mek a blister. Den he mek 
tem lay down on de groun', whilst he bus' all dem blisters wid a 


rawhide whip. 
I nevah heard o' nobody dyin' f'm gittin’ a beatin’. Some 
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couldn't wuk fer a day or so. Sometimes de whippin' boss th'ow 
salt brine on dey backs, or smear on turpentine, to mek it well 
quicker. 

I don't know, 'zackly, how old I is. Mebbe - wait a minute, 
I didn't show you my pitcher what was in de paper. I cain't read, 
but somebody say dey put down how old I is undah mah pitcher. 

Dar hit - don't dat say a hunndrt ant nine? I reckon dat be right, 
seein' I had three growed-up boys when freedom come. 

Dey be onty one stot here when I come to Tampa. Hit b'tlong 
t' olt man Mugge. Dey be a big cotton patch where Plant City is 
now. I picked some cotton dere, den I come to Tampa, an' atter a 
while I got a job nussin’ Mister Perry Wall's chillen. Cullud 
folks jest mek out de bes' dey could. Some of ‘em lived in tents, 
till dey ¢'d cut logs ant build houses wid stiek-an'-dirt chim- 
bleys. 

Lotta folks ask me how I come to be called "Mama Duck.” Dat 
be jes' a devil-ment o' mine. JI named my own se'f dat. One day 
when I be ‘bout twelve year old, I come home an' say, "Well, 
grantmammy, here come yo' li'l ducky home again.” She hug me an’ 
say, *Bress mah li'l ducky.* Den she keep on callin’ me dat, 
an‘ when I growed up, folks jes' put de "Mama" on. 

I reckon I a heap bettah off dem days as I is now. Allus 
had sumpin t' eat an' a place t' stay. No sech thing ez gittin' 
on a black list dem days. Mighty hard on a pusson ol* az me 


not t' git no rashuns an' not have no reg'lar job. 
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Willis Dukes _ 


Born in Brooks County, Georgia, 83 years ago on Feb= 
ruary 84th, Willie Dukes jovially declares that he iston the 
high road to livin' a hund'ed years." 
He was one of 40 slaves belonging to one John Dukes, 
who was only in moderate circumstances. His parents were Amos 
and Mariah Dukes, both born on this plantation, he thinks. As 
they were a healthy pair they were required to work long hours 
in the fields, although the master was not actually cruel to 
then. | 
On this plantation a variety of products was grown, 
cotton, corn, potatoes, peas, rice and sugar cane. Nothing was . 
thrown away and the slaves had only coarse foods such as corn 
bread, collard greens, peas and occasionally a little rice or 
white bread. Even the potatoes were reserved for the white folk 
and "house niggers.® 
As a child Willis was required to "tote water and wood, 
heip at milking time and run errands." His clothing consisted of 


only & homespun shirt that was made on the plantation. Nearly 
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everything used was crown or manufactured on the plantation. 
Candles were made in the big house by the cook and a batch of 
slaves from the quarters, all of them being required to bring 

fat and tallow that had been saved for this purpése. These can- 
dles were for the use of the master and mistress, as the slaves 
used fat lightwood torches for lighting purpdses. Cotton was used 
for making clothes, and it was spun and wover. into cloth by the 
siave women, then stored in the commisary for future use. Broggan 
shoes were made of tanned’ leather held together by tacks made of 
maple wood. Lye soap was made in large pots, cut into chunks and 
issued from the smoke house. Potash was secured from the ashes of 
burnt oak wood and allowed to set in a quantity of grease that had 
&is0 been saved for the purpose, then boiled into soap. 

The cotton was gathered in bags of bear grass and 
deposited in baskets wover. with strips of white cak that had been 
dried in the sun, _ 

Wi.lis remembers the time when a slave on the planhtation 
escaped and went north to iive. This man managed to communicate with 
his family somehow, and it was whispered about that he was "Living 
very high" and actualiy saving money with which to buy his famiiy. He 
was even going to school. This fired ail the slaves with an ambition 
to go north and this made them more than usually interested in the 
outcome of the war between the states. He was too young to fully un- 


derstand the meaning of freedom but wanted very much to go away to 
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some place where he could earn enough money to buy his mother a 
eal silk dress. He confided this information to her and she was 
very proud of him but gave him a good spanking for fear he expressed 
this desire for freedom to his young master or mistress. 
Prayer meetings weve very frequent during the days 
of the war and very often the slaves were cailed in from the fields 
and excused from their labors so they could hold these prayer meetings, 
always praying God for the safe return of their master. 

The master did not return after the war and when the 
solaiers in blue came through that section ihe frightened women were 
creatly dependent upon their slaves for protection and livelihood. 
vany of these black man chose loyalty to their dead masters to freedom 
and shouldered the burden of the support of their former mistresses 
cneerfully. | 

After the war Willis' father was one of those to re- 
main with his widowed mistreas. Other members of his family left as 
soon as they were freed, even his wife. They thus remained separated 
untit her deatn. | 

fitsis saw his first bedspring enous 60 years ago and 
ne still thinks a feather mattress superior to the store-bought variety. 
“@ recalls a humorous incident which occured when he was 4 child and 


had been introduced for the first time to the task of picking & GOOsE. 


After demonstrating how it was done to a grpup of slave 
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children, the person in charre had gone about his way leaving 

them busily engaged in picking the goose. They had been told that 
the one gathering the most feathers would receive a piece of money. 
Sometimes later the overseer returned to find a dozen geese that 
had been stripped of all xs feathers. They had been told to pick 
only the pin feathers beneath the wings and about the bodies of the 
geese, Need we guess what happened to the over ambitious children? 

He had heard of ice long before he looked upon it 
and he only thought of it as another wild experiment. Wyh, buy ice, Ww 
when watermelons and butter could be ley down into the well to keep 
cool? _ | 

One pf Willis! happiest moments was when he earned 
enough money to buy his first pair of patern leather shoes. To pos- 
sess a paid of store bought shoes had been his ambition since he was 
& child, when he had-to shine the shoes of his master and those of 
the master's children. 

He next owned a horse and buggy of which *he was very 
proud. This increased his populerity with the girls and bye anad bye | 
he was married to Mary, a cvirl with whom he had been reared. | 
Nobody was surprised but Mary, explained Mr. Dukes. "Me and everybody 
else knowed us ud get married some day. We didn't jump over no broom 
neither. We was married like white folks wid flowers and cake and 


everything." 
Wiiziis Dukes has been in Plorida for "Lawd knows how 
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iong" and prefers this state to his home state. He still has a few 


reaitives there but has never returned since leaving so long ago. 
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Sam and Louisa Everett. 


4 


Sam and Louise Everett, 86 and 90 years of age 
respectively, have weathered together some of the worst 
experiences of slavery, and as they look back over the 
years, can relate these experiences as clearly as if they 
had happened only yesterday. 
| Both were born near Norfolk, Virginia and sola 
as slaves several times on nearby plantations. It was on the 
plantation of "Big Jim" MoClain that they met as slave-children 
and departed after Emancipation to live the lives of free 
people, | 

Sem was the son of Peter and Betsy Fverett, field 
hands who spent long back-breaking hours in the cotton fields 
and came home at nightfall to cultivate their small garden. They 
lived in constant fear that their master would confiscate most 
of their vegetables; he so often did. . 

Louisa remembers little about her parenta and thinks 


that she was sold at an early age to a separate master, Her name 
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as nearly as she could remember was Norfolk Virginia. Everyone 
called her "Nor." It was not until after she was freed and 
had sent her children to achool that she changed her name to 
Louisa, | | 

Sam and Norfolk spent part of their child. 
hood on the plantation of "Big Jim" who was very cruel; often 
he would whip his slaves into insensibility for minor offences. 
He sometimes hung them up by their ee whenever they were caught 
attempting to escape-"er fer no reason atall." 

On this plantation were more than 100 slaves who 
were: mated indiscriminately and without any regard for family unions, 
If their master thought that a certain man and woman might have 
strong, healthy offspring, he fozaea them to have sexual relation, 
even “A° they were married to other slaves. If there seemed to be 
any slight reluctance on the part of either of the unfortunate ones 
"Big Jim" would make themconsummate this relationship in his presence. 
Be used the same procedure if he thought & certain Gouple was not 
producing children fast enough. He enjoyed these orgies very much 
and often entertained his friends in this manner; quite often he 
and his questa would engage in these debaucheries, choosing for them= 
selves the prettiest of the young women. Sometimes they forced the 
unhappy husbands and lovers of their victims to look on. 

Louisa and Sam were married in a very revolting 


CY 


manner.fo quote the woman: 
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"Marge Jim called me and Sam ter him and ordered 
Sam to pull off his shirt- that was all the MeClain niggers 
wore- and he said to me: Nor, "do you think you can stand this 
big nigger?'He had that old bull whip flung acrost his shoulder, 
and Lawd, that man could hit so hard! So I jes said ' yassur, I 
guess so,' and tried to hide my face so I couldn't see Sam's 
nakedness, but he made me look at him anyhow." 

" Well he told us what we must git busy and do in 
his presence, and we had to do it. After that we. were considered 
man and wife. Me and Sam was a healthy pair and had fine, big 
babies, so I never had another — forced on me, thank God. 

Sam was kind to me and I learnt to love him." 

Life on the McClain plantation was & steady grind 
of work from morning until night. Slaves had to rise in the dark 
of the morning at the ringing of the "Big House" bell. After 
eating & hasty breakfast of fried fat pork ang Corn pone, they 
worked in the fields until the bell rang again at noon; at which 
time they ate boiled vegetables, roasted sweet potatoes and black 
molasses. This food was cooked in iron pots which had legs attached 
to their bottoms in order to keep them from resting directly on the 
fire. These utensils were either tung over a fire or set atop a 
mound of hot coals. Biscuits were a luxury but whenever they had 


White bread it was cooked in another thick pan called a "“spider® 
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This pan had a top which was covered with hot embers to insure 
the browning of the bread on top. 

Slave women had no time for their children, 
These were cared for by an old woman who called them twice a 
day and fed them "pot likker" (vegetable broth) and skimmed 
milk. Each child was provided with a wooden laddle which he 
dipped into a wooden ‘trough and fed himself. The older children 
fed those who were too young to hold a laddle. 

| So exacting was "Big Jim" that slaves were 
forced to work even when sick. Expentant mothers toiled in the 
fields until. they felt their labor pains. It was not uncommon 
for babies to be born in the fields. 

There was little time for play on his plantation. 
Even the very small children were assigned tasks. They hunted 
hen's eggs, gathered poke berries fan dyeing, shelled corn and 
drove the cows home in the evening. Little girls knitted stock- 
ings. 

There was no church on this plantation and itinerant 
ministers avoided going there because of the owner's cruelty. Very 
seldom were the slaves allowed to attend neighboring churches and 
still rarer were the opportunities to hold meetings among themselves. 
Often when they were in the middle of a song or prayer they would be 


forced to halt and run to the Biz House. Woe to any slave who ignored 
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the ringing of the bell that summoned him to work and told him 


when he might "knock off" from his labors, 


Louisa and Sam last heard the ringing of this 
bell in the fall of 1865, All the slaves gathered in front of 
the "Big House" to be told that they were free for the time being. 
They had heard whisperings of the War but did not understand the 
meaning of it all. Now "Big Jim" stood weeping on the piazza and 
cursing the fate that had been so cruel to him by robbing him of 
all his "niggers." He inquired if ary wanted to remain until all 
the crops were harvested and when no one consented to do so, he 
flew into a rage; seizing his pistol, he began firing into the 
crowd of frightened Negroes. Some were killed outright and others 
were maimed for life, Finally he was prevailed upon to stop. He 
then attempted to take his own life. A few frightened slaves promis- 
ed to remain with him another year; this placated him. It was 
necessary for Union soldiers to make another visit to the plantation 


before "Big Jim" would allow his former slaves to depart. - 


Sam and Louisa moved to Boston, Georgia where 
they sharecropped for several years; they later bought a small 
farm when their two sons became old snoueh to help. They continued 
to live on this homestead until a few years ago, when treir advanc- 
ing ages made it necessary that they live with the children. Both 


of the children had settled in Florida several years previous and 
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wanted their parents to come to them. They now live in Mul- 
berry, Florida with the younger son. Both are pitifully in- 
_ firm but can still remember the horrors they experienced under 
very cruel owners. It was with difficulty that they were pre-~ 
vailed upon to relate some of the gruesome details recorded 


here. 
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Duncan Gaines, the son of George and Martha Gaines 
was born on a plantation in Virginia on March 12, 1853. He 
was one of four children, all fortunate enough to remain with 
their parents until maturity. They were sold many times, but 
Duncan Gaines best remembers the master who was known as "old 
man Beever," 

On this planation were about 50 slaves, who toiled 
&ll day in the cotton and tobacco fields and came home at dusk 
to cook their meals of corn pone, collards and sweet potatoes on 
the BeGECHS of their one room cabins. Biscuits were baked on special 
sotaetons by placing hot coals atop the iron tops of long legged 


frying pans called spiders, and the potatoes were roasted in the 


ashes, likewise the corn pone. Their masters being more or less kind, 


there was pork, chicken, syrup and other foodstuffe that they were 
allowed to raise as their own on a emall scale, This work was often 
done by the light of a torch at night as they had little time of 
their own. In this way slaves earned money for small luxuries and 
the more ambitious sometimes saved enough ioniey to buy their free 


dom, although this was not encouraged very much. 


Sern Aaa ee 
Madison, Florida 
\ 
The early life of Duncan was carefree and happy. With the 
exception of carrying water to the laborers and running errands, 
he had little to do. Most of the time of the slave children was 
spent in playing ball and wrestling and foraging the woods for 
berries and fruits and playing games ag other children. They were 
often jpined in their pkay by the master's children, who taught 
them to read and write and fired Duncan with the ambition ‘to be 
free, so that he could "wear a frill on his colar and own a pair 
of shoes that did not have brass cape on the toestand require the 
application of fat to make them shine, ) | 
Wearing his shoes shined as explained above and a 
coarse homespun suit dyed with oak bark, indigo or poke berries, he 
went to church on Sunday afternoons after the whites had had their 
services and listened to sermons delivered by white ministers who 
taught obedience to their-masters, After the services, most of the 
Slaves would remove their shoes and carry them in their hands, as 
they were unaccustomed to wearing shoea except in winter. 
The women were given Saturday. afternoons off to laund- 
er their clothes and prepare for Sunday's services, All slaves were . 
required to appear on Monday mornings as clean as possible with their 
clothing mended and heads combed, . . 
Lye soap was used both for laundering and bathing, It 


was made from fragments of fat meat and skins that were carefully 
saved for that purpose. Potash was secured from oak ashes. This mix~ 
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ture was allowed to set for a certain period of time, then cooked 

to a jelly-like consistency. After cooling, the soap was cut into 
square bars and "lowanced out"(allowance.) to the slaves according 

to the number in each family. Once Duncan was given 4 bar of "sweet" 
soap by his mistress for doing 4 particularly nice piece of work of 
polishing the harness of her favorite mare and so proud was he of 
the gift that he put it among his Sunday clothes to make them smell 
sweet. It was the first piece of toilet gopa that he had ever seen; 
and it caused quite a bit of envy among the other slave children, 

| Duncan Gaines does not remember his grandparents 

put thinks they were both living on some nearby piantation. His 
father was the plantation blacksmith and Duncan liked to look on as 
plowshares, single trees, horse shoes, eto were turned out or sharp- 
ened, \Hie mother was strong and healthy, so she toiied all day in 

_ the fields. Duncan always listened for his mother's return from the 
field, which was heraled by a song, no matter how tired she was. She 
was very fond of her children and did not share the attitude of many 
slave mother who thought of their children as belonging solely to 
the masters, She lived in constant fear that "old marse Seever" 
would meet with some adversity and be forced to sell them separately. 


She always whispered to them about "de war" and fanned to a flame 


their desire to be free. 
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At that time Negro children listened to the tales 


of Raw Head and Bloody Bones, various aninan stories and such 
childish ditties as: | 

"Little Boy, Little Boy who made your breeches< 

Mamma cut ‘em out and pappa sewed de stitches." 

Children ware told that babies were dug out of tree 
stumps and were generally made to "shut up" if they questioned 
their elders about such matters. | 

Children with long or large’ heads were thought to be 
marked to become "wise men." Everyone believed in ghosts and en- 
tertained all the superstitions that have been handed down to the 
present generation. There was much talk of thoodooism" and anyone 
ill for a long time without getting relief from herb medicines was 
thought to be "fixed" or suffering from some sin that his father 
had committed. 

Duncan was 18 veare of age when freedom was declared 
and remembers the hectic times which followed. He and other slave 
chilaren attended schools provided by the Freedmen' Aid and other 
social organizations fostered by Northerners. Most of the instruct- 
ors were whites sent to the South for that purpose, 

The Gaines were industrious and s0on owned @ prosperous 
farm, The! seldom had any money but had plenty of foodstuffs and 
siething she a fairly comfortable home. All of the children secured 


enough learning to enable them to read and write, which was regarded 
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ag very unusual in those days, Slaves had bean taught that their 
brain was inferior to the whites who owned them and for this 
reason, many parents refused to send their children to school, 
thinking it a waste of time and that too much learning might cause 


some injury to the brain of their supposedly weak-minded children. 


Of the various changes, Duncan remembers very little, 

so gradual did they occur in his section. Water was secured from 
the spring or well. Perishable foodstuffs were iet down into the 
well to keep cool. Shoes were made from leather tanned by setting — 
in a solution of red oak bark and water; laundering was done in wood- 
. en tubs, made from parrels cut in halves. Candles were used for light- 
ing and were made from sheep and beef tallow. Lightwood torches were 
used by those not able to afford candles. Stockings were knitted by 
the women during cold or rainy weather. Weaving and spinning done by 
special slave women who were too old to work in the fields; others 
made the cloth into garments. Everything was done by hand except the 
luxuries imported by the wealthy. . 

Duncan Gaines is now a widower and fast becoming infirm, 
He looks upon thie “new fangled" age with bare tolerance and feels 
that the happiest age of mankind hn passed with the discarding of 
the simple, old fashioned way of doing things, | 
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Clayborn Cantling was born in Dawson, Georgia, Terrell 
County, Januery ae 1848 on the peaaeeeon of Judge Walliams, 


Juice Williams owned 102 heads of slaves and was known 
7 to be "tolable nice to tem in some-wa:y and pretty rough on tem 
in other ways" tcnys Mr, Gantling., ™He would! nt eat ug no 
coffee, ‘cept on Sunday Mornings when we would have shorts or 
“eeconds of wheat, which is de leavins? of flour at mills, yut 


know, mt we had plenty bacon, corn bread, taters and pens, 


¢ 


"Ag a child I uster have to tote water to de old 
people on de farm and tend de cows an' feed de sheep, Now, I 
cant say right *gackly how anes wuz during slavery ‘snuse ite 
been a lone time ago but we had ectton and corn fields and ae 
hands plowed hard, picked eotton orabbled penders, gathered peas 
and done all the other hard work to be done on de plantations. T 
wuz not big 'nuff to do all of dem things but I seed plenty of 


4t done, _ 5 
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"Dey made lye soap on de farms and used 1:digo from 


wood for ayes We niggers slept on hay piled on top of planks 
but de white folke had better beda, = 


at don't *member my erandparents but my mas was 
called Varriet ‘illiame and my pa wae called Henry ¥21ltans; 
dey wag called Walliams after my master, My mac and pe worked very 
“hard and got some beatings but I don't know what for, Dey wuz 
al kinée of money, five ani ten dollar balls, and @o on then, 
put I didn't ever cee them with any, 


4 


| "Wren war came alom. and Sherman onme through the 
ol14 people wuz very skeeredc ori account of the white omners but 
thera was no fighting close to me, My mester's so-s Lee and 
Letcher joined the army and lots of de other masters went; de 
gorvants wuz sent along to wait on de -oung white men, “uesa 
zat like to know.4y any were killed, ‘I ghould emile,* two 


> kn LOW were killed, ‘ ; 


"During, those days for medioine, the old people weed 
euch things aa butterfly root and tut terfly tea, sole tea, red 
oak bork, hippecat - something that crow ~ was used for fevers 
and bothing ohildren, ‘They wuz white doctors ard plenty of © 


colored crannl ey | ~ 


"Then de Yankee came they acted diffunt and was 
naturally better to servants than our masters had been; we 
colored folks done the beat we could Mut that was not so nood 
right arter Cheeta: Still 4t growed on and growed on setting 
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better, ~~ Y, , S : 


"Rerere freedom we always went to white churches 
on Sundays with passes but they never mentioned Cods they always 


told us.to be "good niggers and mind our missus and matere," 


“Judge Williama hed ten or twelve heads of children 
but Ioaan! "member the nanes of fem now; his wife was ealled 
iis! "Mand: and ashe was jee’ "bout lak arse Williame, Tf had 
bout eighteen heads of boya and five -irle myself; dere was 


eo many, I cant tmember all of dem,* 
s : 


Mr, Gantling was asked to relate some incidents that 


he Geuld remember of the Livos of sl-ves, ont he continued! 


"Tell, the horn would blow every mornin: for you to 
rie up end go richt to work: when the gun rigt ir you were not’ 
in the Pleld-working, you would be whinped with wile and leather 
ecrops, I tmember Aunt Zesty was beat until she could harély 
cet plony but I cant 'mémber what for tut do you know she had 
| to wor alony till she got better, “ly ma had to work pretty 


heard but m- oldest slater, Judy, was too young, to work much, 


"A heap of de slevea would run away ond hide in de woods 
to keep ‘from worting eo hard but the vhite folks to keep thom fron 
running . 

/eway so thet they goulé not keteh 'om would puta Bhain around 
ube neck which would hang down the baok and be fastened on tp 
arother ‘round the waist and another 'round the feet so they 


could not run, still they had to work and sleep in ten, too; 


“73- = 142 
sometimes they would weir these Chains for three or four months, 
; ol . is 
“When . sleve would Gie they had wooden boxes to nut 


Tom in and dug holes and just put them in, A slave might gO - 
to n gieter or brother’s funeral, a. 


é ve 


. "Ye recolleation ie very bed and go much is forgotten, 
but } have seen slaves. sold in droves like cows; they called. tom 
tpuftigees,' and white men wuz drivin’ "em like hore and cows for 
‘este, Mothers amd fnthers were gold and ported fron thelr ohidluny 
they wuz solé to white reorle in diffun:. states. I tell you chile, 
ats was pitiful, but Cod cid nos let dt last ALWAY GB. I have heard . 
siavea morning and nicht pray for deliverance, ome of ton would 
atand ur in de fields or bend over cotton and corn end pray out 


loud for God to help ‘em and in time you see, He did, 


“they had whut you call "pattvrollera® who would enteh 
you from home and 'weer you ‘out! and gend you back to your master. 
Tf e mater had slaves he jest could not rule (some of tem wag 
herd and jes* would not mind de boss), he would ask him if he | 
wantcd to go to snother plantation and if he gad he aid, then, 
he would eve him eae pees and that poss would resdt ‘Che thie 
niccer hell," Of course when the fnattyrollers" or other 
plantetion boss would reed the mss he would beat lim nearly to 
Genth ond send him baek, Of course the nigver could not read 

and did not know what the pass said, You see, day 41d not ‘low 
no nicrer to hove a book or place of paper of any kind and you 
know dey wuz not £0 teagh any of ‘om to read, 


ete athe a3 
"De women had it hard +005 wonen with Little babies Me 
would have to ee to work in de mornings with the rest, come. es 
back, narae their ehiliun and Ue back to the held, stay tno 
or thine. hours then go back and sat dinnert after’ dinner. dey 
vould” hae to go “to ae fke1d and etay two or three more. Dre. 
hen gO anc nurse the ohllun again, go. back. to the fhelad and” 
tay t41L night, One or maybe two old women would stay ina 
bl! house and eevee ell de ehillan mune their mothers worked in 
4s fields, | | 


‘ &S 


"Kon aes to a heap more I coule tell maybe bate t- asn't 


| thi nie of no more now," 


Pe, ‘Gantl ‘ie 2 cane to Piartan’t to R ennings Prantatiion 
near ‘Lake Park and etayed two years, then went to. Everett's. 
nLantation and stayed one yee Py From there he went to a place 


called High 1111 and stayed two or three years, He left there 


and, ‘went to Jasper, farmed and. stayed until he moved his family 
to Tackeonville. Here he worked on public works: until he started — 
rateing hoge and chickens which he contimed up to about fourm | 
teen years AED» - Now, he ia feo old. to ao anything bat Jat t eit 


oround and talk, anc oat, * 


4 


A 
4 


He Lives with hig sens ter, tray minnie vouy and her 


husband, Mr, Deny ¥olly on, Lee Street, 


| / tty sevieeatik read or write, but ts very interest. ne 


He has.been a member of the Afriocn Methodist 
“piscopal Churoh for more than viity yeors, 


He has a very good appetitie and althouch hrs lost 
his teeth, he has never worn a rlate or had any Gental work 
done, He is never slok oné bes hed but little medienl attention 
curing hls lifetime, Hie form is bent and he walks with a cane; 
although hie going is confined to his home, 1t 1£ from choice 
ag he seldom wears shoee on account of bad fect, “is eyesicht 
4s very good and hie hotuby is sewing, He threads his own needles 


without agcistance of glasecs as he has never worn then, 


Mr, Cantling, Gelebrated his 89th pirthday on the 20th 


day of Sovember 1966, 


He ls vory small, also very short; quite eetive for 


his age end of a very geninl disposition, always smil'ng. 
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AR ats GRAGSTON 


esas interview with Arnold Gragston, 97-year-old — 
exeslave whose early life was spent helping slaves” to freedom 
across the Ohio River, while he, himself, remained in bondage, © 
As he puts it, he guesses he could be called a ‘conductor’ on 
the undereround railway, .only we didn't call it that then, 1 
don't know es we called it tint to's ~~ we just knew there was 4 
lot of slaves Samay a-wantin' to get free, and I had to ‘help 
em, ; 
"Most of the slaves didn't know when they waa born, » 
7 
but I did. You see, I was born on a Chriatmas mornin’ o« it 


was in 1840; I wae a full grown man when I finally fot my freedom," 


} 
"Before I got it, though, I helped a lot of others get 
theirs, Lawd only knows how many; might have been as much as 


two-three hundred, It was ‘way nore than a hundred, t know, 


*But that all Game after I was a young man =~ 'zrown' 
enough to know & pretty girl when I saw one, and to go chasing 
fter her, too, I was born on a plantation that b'longed to Mr, 


Jack Tabb in Mason County, juet across the river in Kentuoky,* 


“Nr, Tabb was & pretty good man, He used to beat us, 
‘sure; but not nearly go. much as others did, some of his own kin 
people, even. But he was kinda funny sometiness he used to have» 
a special slave who didn't have nothin’ to do but teach the rest 
of us =~ we had about ten oh the pees) ‘and a lot on the 
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other plantations near us =. Hew to read and write and figger. _ 
Mr, Tabb liked us to know how to figger. But sometimes when 
he would send for us and we would be a long time comin’, he 
would ask us where we had been, If we told him we had been 
learnin'! to read, he would near beat the daylights out of us -- 
after gettin’ somebody to teach us; I think he did some of that 


ao that the other owners wouldn't say he was spoilint as slaves," 


"Re wag funny about ue marryin', too, He would let us 
go ‘a~courtin' en the other plantations neax* anytime we Liked, if 
we were good, and if we found somebody we wanted to marry, and she 
was on a plantation that bflonged to one of his kin folks or a 
friend, he woud swap & slave so ‘that the husband and wife could — 
be together, Sometimes, when he couldn't do this, he would let 
a slave work all day on his plantation, and live with his whee at 
night on her plantation, Some of the other owners wag always 


talking about hig spoilint us," 


"He wasn't a Dimmacrat like the rest of ‘em in the 
county; he belonged to the 'know-nothin! party? and he was a real 
leader in it, He used to always be makin’ speeches, and sometimes 


his best friends wouldn't be speaking to him for days at a time," 


_ "Nr, Tabb was always specially good to me, He used to 
let me go all about -« I guess he had to; couldn't gét tao a 
werk out of me even when he kept’ me right under hia eyes, I 
_, learned fast, too, and I think he kinda Liked that, . He used to 
Call Sandy Davis, the slave who taught me, ‘the smartest Nigcer 


in Kentuoky.! ' 


"It'was ‘cause he used to let me go around in the day 
. and night go much that I came to be the one who carried the © 
runnint away slaves over the river, It was funny the way I 


started it, too," 


"I didn't have no idea of ever gettin! mixed up in any - 
sort of business like that until one special night, x hadn't 


even thought of rowing across the river myself, * 


*But one ead I had gone on another plantation ‘courtin,' 
and the ola woman whose house I went to told me she had a real 
pretty girl there who wanted to go across the river and would I 
take her? I was ecared and backed out in a hurry, But then I | 
iy the girl, and she “as such a pretty little thing, brown 
skinned and kinda rosy, and Looking a6 scared as I was feelin’, 
soit waentt long before I was tetenin’ to the old woman tell 


ine when to take Ler iO: SEES to leave her on the other side, * 


t 


ra didn't. have nerve enough to do 1t that night, 
though, and I told them to wait for me until tomorrow night, All 
the next day I kept seeing Mister Tabb laying a rawhide across 
my back, or shootin’ me, and kept seeing that scared Little 
brown girl back at the house, looking at me with her big eyes 
and asking, me 4f I wouldn't just row her across to Ripley. Me 
and Mr, Tabb lost, and soon a8 dust settled that night, I was at 
the old lady's house, * a | 


"I don't know how I ever rowed the boat across the | 
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river the current was etrong and I was trembling. I souldn't 
see a thing there in the dark, but I felt that girl's eyes, 

We didn't dare to whisper, so I couldn't tell her how sure I wags 
that Mr, Tato or some of the others owners would ‘tear me up! 
when they found out what I had done, I. just knew they would 


find out," 


*T bas worried, too, about where to put her out of 
the boat, I couldn't ride her across the river all night, 
and I didn't know a thing about the other side, Thad heard 
a lot ab out it from other slaves but I thought at was just about 
like Mason County, with sl: vee and masters, overseers and raw 
_ hides; and so, I just knew that if I pulled the boat up and 
went to asking peovle where to take her 1 would get a beating 


or get killed.* 


"I don't know whether it seemec Like a jong time or 
a short time, now ~ it*s so long ago; I know it was a-long time 
rowing thers in the. old end worryin', But it wae short, too, 
teause as goon as I did get on the other side the big-eyed, 
brown-skin girl would be gone, Well, pretty sson T saw a tall 
lisht and I remembered’ what the old ledy hed told me about 
looking,for that light and rowing to it, I aid; and when I 
got up to it, two men reached éown and grabbed her; I started 
fremblin’ all over again, and prayin', Then, one of the men 
took my arm and I just felt down inside of me that the Lora 
had got ready for me. ‘You hungry, Boy?! is what he asked me, 
and if he hadn't been holdin' me I ¢hink I would have fell 


. 
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backward into the river," 


“That was my first trip; it took me a long time to 
set over my scared feelin', but I finally aia. ana It soon 
found myself goint back aorosa the river, with two and three 
people, and sometimes a whole boatload, I got so 1 used to 


make three and four trips a: month, 


"What did my peassengera look like? I can't tell you any . 
more about it than you can, and you waen' t there, After that 
first girl ~~ no, I never did see her again -- I never SAW a 
passengers, I would have to .be the "black nichts! of the moon 
ween I would carry them, and qT would meet tem out in the open 
or in a house without a single Leht, ‘The only way ir knew who 
they were Was to ask then; “what you say?" And they would , 
answer, "Menare.* I don't know what that word meant -. it case. 
from the Bible, I only know that. that was the password I used, 
and all of them that I took over told 1% to me before I took 


them, 
£ 


"I guess you wonder what I did with them after 1X got 
tuem over the. river, Well, there in Ripley was 4 man named Br, 
Rank ney I think the rest of hig name wag John, “He had a regular 
statin there on his place for eeaaniie slaves, You Bee, Ohio 
was a free state and once they got. over the river from Kentueky 
or Vireinia, Mr, Ranking e-uld strut them all around town, and 
nobody would bother tem, The only reagon we used to land tem 
quietly at night was 80 that whoever brought tem could go back - 
for more, and because we had to be careful that none of the 
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owners had followed us, Every once ina while they would 
follow a boat and catch their slaves back. Sometimes they | 


would shoot at whoever was trying to save the poor devils, 


"“r, Rankings had a regular ‘station! for the slaves, 
He had a big lighthouse in his yard, about thirty feet high and 
he kept it burnint all night, “It always meant freedom for 


elave if he could get to this light, 
/ 


"Sometimes Mr, Rankins would have twenty or thirty 
slaves thet had run away on his place at the time, It must have: 
cost him.a whole lots to keep them and feed ‘em, tut I think 


some of ue friends helped nim, e 


"These who wanted to st tay eround thet part of Ohio © 
coulé stay, but ae many of Fem 0 it; because there was too 
such den-er that you would be walking, . along: free ane night, 
feel 6 hand over your mouth, end be back across the river and 
in slavery agein in the morning, And nobody in the world ever 


got a chance to know aa much misery as a slave that had escaped 


and been caught, 


"So a whole lot of tem went on Nerth to other parts 
of Ohio, or’ to New York, Chicago or Canadas Canada was popular 
then meceusd all of the slaves thought it was the. last gate be- 
fore you ak all the way inside of heaven. I don't think there 
was much chance for a slave to make a living in Canada, but 
didn't many of tem come bagk. They seem like they rather atarve 


up there in the cold than to be back in slavery, 


’ 


*The Army soon started taking a lot of ‘em, too. 
They could enlist in the’ Union Army. ane get good wages, more 
food than they ever had, and have all the. little gals wavin' 
at tem when they passed, Them blue uniforms was a nice change, 


too, ; 


"No, I never got any tilie from a single one of the 
people iI carried over the river to freedom.’ I didn't want any~ 
thing} after ZI had made a few trips ZT got to like it, and even 
ihenes I could have been free any night myself, I figgerea I 
wasn't gettin’ alont so bad so I would stay on Mr, Tabb's panes 
and help the others get free, - dia it for four years, 


{ 


*t don't know to this day how he never knew ine I 
was doing; I used to take some awful chances, and he knew a 
iat have been up to something; I wouldn't do mach work in the 
day, would never be 1n my house at night, and when he would 
happen to visit the plantation where I had said I was goint I 
wouldn't be there, Sometimes I think 7 did know and wanted me 
to get the glaves away that way 80 ae wouldn't have to cause | 


hard feelins' by freein' fem. | 


as think Mr, Tabb used to talk a Lot to Mr, John Fee; 
Mr, Fee was @ man who. lived in Kentucky, but Lora! hew that 
man hated alavery! He ‘used to always tell ‘us (we never let our 
owners see us listenin’ to hin, though) that God didn't intend 
for some men to be free and some men be in slavery. He used to 


talk to the owners, too, when they would Listen to him, but 4 


mostly they hated the sight of John Fee, 


"In the night, though, he was a different man, for 
every Slave who came through his place going across the river 
he had a good word, something to eat and some kind of rags, 


too, if it was colé, He always “new just what to tell you to 


$ 
ao lf anything went wrony,, and sometimes I think he kent slaves 
there on his rlace 'till they could be rowed across the river, 


Helred us a lot, 


"I almost ran the business in the ground after I had 

been carrying, the slaves across for necrly four years, It was 
A 

‘in 1865, and one night I carried across about twelve on the 
same night. Somebody must have geen us, because they set out 
after me »s soon sa I sterrec out ot the boat back on the KXen- 
tucky side; from that time on they were ofter mé, Sonetimnes 
way would almost catch me; I nad to run away from Mr, Tebb's 
~lantation and live in the fields and in the woods, I didn't 
know what a bed was from one week to another, I would sleep 
in a cornfield tonight, ur in the branches of a tree tomorrow 
nicht, and buriec in @ haynile the next night; the River, where 
t bed carried so many across myself, wes no cood to me: it was 


weteched too close, 


"Finally, I saw th t I could never do any more food 
in Mason Cou ty, so I decided to teke my freedom, too, I had 


es wite by this time, and one nicht we quietly slipned acrose and 


heaced for Vr, Renkin's bell and lisht. It looked Like we had 
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to g0 almost to China to get across that river; 2 gould henr 
the bell and see the light on Mr, Hankint s place, but the 
harder I rowed, the farther away it got, and I unew &f I didn't 
make 1t Ifa get killed, Sut finally I pulled up by the lirht. 
house, and went on to my freedom «= just a few months vefore — 
all of the sleves got their's, I didn't satay in Rinley, though; 
I wasn't taking no chances, I went on to Detroit and still 
live there with most of.10 ohtldren ana 31 essen aanen, 


"fhe bige cer ones don't care so‘meh about hearin’ 
it now, bit t'e little ones never cet tired of hearin® how their 
ferandpa brought Emancipation to loads of slaves ne could eis 


and feel, but never could see,* ?, 


a we oe oe Gome 
, 


“58-455 
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Born on December 6, 1838, Harriett Gresham can recall 
quite clearly the major events of her l¥fe as a slave, also 
the Civil War as it ‘@ffected the slaves of Charleston and 
Barnwell, South Caroline. 

She was one of a group of mulattoes belonging to 

Edmond Bellinger, a wealthy plantation owner of Barnwell. With 
her mother, the plantation seamstress and her father, 4 driver, 
she lived in the "big house® quarters, and was known as a "house 
nigger." She played with the children of her mistress and seldom 
mixed with the other slaves on the plantation, 

To quote some of her quaint expressions? "Honey I 
aint know I was any diffrunt fum de chillen o' me mistress twel 
atter de war. We played and et and fit togetter lak chillen is 
bound ter do all over der world. sonethia allus happened though 
to remind me dat I was jist a piece of property." | 

"T heard der gun aboomin' away at Fort Sumpter and 
fer de firsa'time in my life I knowed what it was ter fear anythin! 
cept a sperrit. No, I aint never seed one myself but-—" 

"By der goodness o'God I done lived ter waltz on der 


citadel green and march down a ile o' soldiers in blue, in der 
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arms o' me husban', and over me haid de bay'nets shined." 

"I done lived up all my days and some ot dem 
waut mighta btlonged ter somebody else is dey'd done right 
in der sight o' Bod," "How I know 1 80 old?" "I got docu- 
ments ter rove 56," wae aseunente ds a yellow sheet of paper 
that appears to be stationery that is crudely decorated at the 
top with crissed crossed lines done in ink, Its contents in 
ink are as follows: | 

Harriett Pinckney, born September 25,1730. 
Adeline, her daughter, born October l, 1809. Betsy, her 
daughter, born September 11,1811. Belinds,, her daughter, 
born October 4, 1813. Deborah, her daughter, born Becember 
1, 1815. Stephen, her son, born September 1, 1818. 

Harriett's Grandchildren- 
Bella, the daughter of Adeline born July 5, 1827. Albert, 
son of Belinda born August 19, 1833, Laurence, son of Betsy 
porn March 1, 1835, Sarah Ann Elizabeth, daughter of Belinda 
porn January 3, 1836. Harriett, daughter of Belinda born Decem- 
ber 6, 1838. (This record was given Harriett by Mrs. Harriett 
Bellinger, her mistress. Each slave received a similar one on 
being freed.) 
As a child Harriett played about the premises 

of the Bellinger estate, leading a very carefree life as did 


all the slave children belonging to Edmond Bellinger. When she 
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was about twelve years old she was given small tasks to do 
such as knitting a pair of stockings or dusting the furniture 
and ample time was given for each of these assignments. 

This was a vwry large plantation and there was 
always something for the score of slaves to do. There were the 
wiie acres of cotton that must be planted, hoed and gathered by 
hand. A special batch of slave women did the spinning and weaving, 
waile those who had been taught to sew, made most of the clothing 
worn by slaves at that time. 

Other products grown here wate rice, corn, sugar- 
cane, fruits and vegetables. Much of the food grown on the planta- 
tion was reserved to fecd the slaves, While they must work hard to 
complete their tasks in a given time, no one was allowed to go 
hungry or forced to work if the least ill, 

Very little had to be ought here. Candles were 
made in the kitchen of the "big house," usually by the cook who 
was helped by other slaves. These were made of beeswax gathered on 
the plantation. Shoes were made of tanned dried leather and re-in- 
forced with brass caps; the large herds of cattle, hogs and poultry 
furnished sufficient meat. Syrup and sugar were made from the cane 
tiat was carried to a neighboring mill. 

Harriett remembers her master as being exceptionally 
kind but very severe when his patience was tried too far. Mre. 
Bellinger was dearly loved by all her slaves because she was very 


thoughtful of them. Whenever there was a wedding, frolic or holiday 
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or quilting bee, she was sure to provide some extra "goody" 
and so dear to the hearte of the women were the cast off clothes 
she so Sia pestesea upon them on these occasions. 

The slaves were free to in¥ite those from the neigh- 
boring plantations to join in their social gatherings. A Negro 
preacher delivered sermons on the niantaulon Services being held 
in the church used by whites after their services on Sunday. The 
preacher must always act as a peacemaker and mouthpiece for the 
master, 80 they were told to be subservient to their masters in 
order to enter the Kingdom of God. But the slaves held secret 
neetings and had praying grounds where they met a few at a time 
to pray for better things. 

Harriett remembers little about the selling of slaves 
because this was never done on the Bellinger plantation. All slaves 
were considered a part of the estate and to sebl one, meant that 
it was no longer intact. 

There were rumors of the war but the slaves on the 
Bellinger place did not grasp the import of the war until their 
magter went to fight-on the side of the Rebel army. Many of them 
gathered about their. mistress and wept as he left the home to which 
he would never return. Soon after that it was whispered among the 
slaves that they would be free, but no one ran away. 
After living in plenty all their lives, they were forced - 


to do without coffee, sugar salt and beef. Everything available 
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was bundled off to the army by Mrs. Bellinger who shared the 
popular belief that the soldiers must have the best in the way 
of food and clothing. 

Harriett stiil remembers very clearly the storming 
of Fort Sumpter. The whole countryside was thrown into confusion 
and many slaves were mad with fear, There were few men left to 
establish order and many women loaded their slaves into wagons 
and gathered such belongings as they could and fled. Mrs. Belling- 
er was one of those who held their ground. 

When -the Union soldiers visited her plantation they _ 
found the plantation in perfect order. The slaves going about their 
tasks as if nothing unusual had happened. It was necessary to sum- 
mon them from the fields to give them the message of their freedom. 

‘ Harriett recalls that her mistress was very frightened 
but walked upright and held a trembling lip between her teeth as 
they waited for her to sound for the last time the horn that had 
suumoned several generations of human chattel to and from work, 

Some left the plantation; others remained to harvest 
the crops. One’ and all they remembered to thank God for their free= 
dom. They immediately began to hold meetings, singing soul stirring 
spirituals. Harriett recalls one of these songs. It is as follows: 

\ Tank ye Marster Jesus, t'ank ye, 


nN 


\ 
‘ Tlank ye Marster Jesue, t*ank ye, 


\ 
| Tlank ye Marster Jesus, t'ank ye 


_ Da Heben gwinter be my home. 
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No Alaviry chains to tie me down, 

And no mo' driver's ho'n to blow fer me 
No mo! stocks to fasten me down 

Jesus break slav'ry chain, Lord 

Break slav'ry chain Lord, 

Break slav'ry chain Lord, 


Da Heben gwinter be my home. 


Harriett's parents remained with the widowed woman for 
a while, Had they not remained, she might not have met Gaylord 
Jeannette, the knight in Blue, who later became her husband. He 
wag @ member of Company "I", 35th Regiment. She is still a bit 
breathless when she relates the details of the military wedding 
that followed a whirlwind courtship which had its beginning on 
the citadel green, where the soldiers stationed there held their 
dvess parade, After these parades there was dancing by the soldiers 
and belles who had bedecked themselves in their Sunday best and 
come out to be woed by &@ soldier in blue. 

Music was furnished by the military band which offered many 
patriotic numbers that awakened in the newly freed Negroes that had 
long been dead- patriotiem. Harriett recalls snatches of one of 
these songs to which she danced when she was 20 years of ages It 
13 as follows: 

Don't you see the lightning flashing in the cane brakes, 


' Looks like we gonna have 4 storm 


\ 
‘ 


: Although you're mistaken its the Yankee soldiers 
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Going to fight for Uncle Sam, 
Old master was a colonel in the Rebel army 
Just before he had to run away= 
Look out the battle ig a~falling 


The darkies gonna occupy the land, 


Herriett believes the two officers who tendered con- 
Sratulations ahortly after her marriage to have been Generals 
Gates and Beecher, This was an added thrill to her, 

As she lived 4 rather secluded life, Harriett Gresham 
can tell vesy little about the superstitions of her people during 
slavery, but knew them to be very reverent of various signs and 
omens.In one she places much credence herself. Prior to the Civil} 
Yar, there were hordes of ants and everyone said this was an omen 
of war, and there was a war. 

She was married when schools were set up for Negroes, 
out had no time for school, Her master was adamant on one point 
and that was the danger of teaching a slave to read and write, 
so Harriett received little "book learning,*® 

Harriett Gresham is the mother of several children, 
-tandechildren and great grandchildren, Many of them are dead, 

“ae lives at 1305 west 3lst Street, Jacksonville, Florida wath a 
rand daughter. Her second husband is also dead. ghe sits on the 
:oreh of her shabby cottage and sews the stitches that were taught 


“22 by her mistress, who is also dead. She embroiders, crochets, 
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knita and quilts without the aid of glasses. She likes to show 
her handiwork to passersby who will find themselves listening 
+o some of her reminiscences if they linger long enough to en=- 
cage her in conversation- for she loves to talk of the past. 

She still corresponds with one of the children 
of her mistress, now an old woman living on what is left of @ 
once vast estate at Barnwell, South Carolina. The two old women 
are very much attached to each other and each in her letters helps 
to keep alive the memories of the life they shared together 4s 


mistress and slave. 
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Bolden Hall was born in Walkino, Florida, 
& little town in Jefferson County, on February 13,1853, 
the son of Alfred and Tina Hall. The Halls who were the 
slaves of Thomas Lenton, owner of seventy-five or a 
hundred slaves, were the parents of twenty-one children, 
The Halls,who were born before @lavery worked on the large 
Plantation of Lenton which was devoted primarily to the 


growing of cotton and corn and secondarily to the growing 

Of tobacco and pumpkins. Lenton was very good to his 

slaves and never Whipped them unless it was absolutely 
necessary— which was seldom! He provided them with plenty 

' @f food and clothing, and always saw to it that thelr cabins 
Were liveable. He was careful, however, to see that they 
Tecelyed no educational training, but did not interfere with 
their religious quest. The slaves were permitted to attend 
church with their masters to hear the white preacher, and 
Occasionally the master- supposedly un-beknown to the sieves 


would have an itinerant colored minister preach to the slaves, 
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instructing them to obey their master and mistress at 

all times. Although freedom came to the slaves in Jan- 
uary, Master Lenton kept them until May in order to help 
him with his crops. When actual freedom was granted to 
the slaves, only a few of the young ones left the Lenton 
plantation, In 1882 Bolden Hall came to Live Oak where 

he has resided ever since. He married, but his wife is now 


dead, and to that union one child was born. 


Charlotte Martin’ 


pa rea a Oe  aetitt an imeteranenaan enema 


Charlotte Mitchell Martin, one of twenty 
children born to Shepherd and Lucinda Mitchell, eighty- 
two years ago, was a slave of Judge Wilkerson on 4 large 
plantation in Sixteen, Florida, a little town near Madisone 
Shepherd Mitchell was a wagoner who hauled whiskey from | 
Newport News,Virginia for his owner. Wilkerson was very 
eruel and held them'in constant fear of him. He would not 
permit them to hold religious meetings or any other kinds 
of meetings, but they frequently met in secret to conduct 
religious services, When they were caught, the "“instigators"= 
known or suspected- were severely flogged. Charlotte recalls 
how her oldest brother was whipped to death for taking part 
in one of the religious ceremonies. This cruel act halted the 


secret religious services. 
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Wilkerson found it very profitable to raise 
and sell slaves. He selected the strongest and best male 
and female slaves and mated them exclusively for breeding. 
The huskiest babies were given the best of attention in 
order that they might grow into sturdy youths, for it was 
those who brought the highest prices at the slave markets. 
Sometimes the master himself had sexual relations with his 


female slaves, for the products of miscegenation were very 


remunerative. These offsprings were in demand as house ser- 


vants. 


After slavery the Mitchells began to separate. 
A few of the children remained with their parents and eked out 
their living from the soil. During this period Charlotte began 


to attract attention with her herb cures. Doctors sought her 


out when they were stumped by difficult cases. She came to 


Live Oak to care for an old colored woman and upon whose death 


o 


she was given the woman's house and property. For many years 


she has resided in the old shack, farming, making quilts, and 


167 


practicing her herb doctoring. She has outlived her husbana for 


wnom she bore two children, Her daughter is feebleminded- her 


herb remedies can't cure her! : 
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Sarah Ross 


Born in Benton County, Mississippi nearly 
eighty years ago, Sarah is the daughter of Harriet Elmore — 
and William Donaldson, her white owner, Donaldson was a very 
cruel man and frequently beat Sarah's mother because she would 
not have sexual relations with the overseer, a colored man by 
the name of Randall. Sarah relates that the slaves did not 
marry, but were forced- in many cases against their will- to 
live together as man and wife. It was not until after slavery 
that they learned about the holy bonds of matrimony, and many 
of them actually married. 

Cotton, corn, and rice were the éghief products 
grown on the Donaldson plantation. Okra also was grown, and 
from this product coffee was made. The slaves arose with the 
sun to begin their tasks in the fields and worked until dusk. 
They were beaten by the overseer if they dared to rest themselves, 
No kind of punishment was too cruel or severe to be inflicted 
upon these souls in bondage. Frequently the thighs of the male 
Slaves were gashed with a saw and salt put in the wound as a means 
of punishment for some misdemeanor, The female slaves often had 
their hair cut off, especially ee who had long beautiful hair. 


If a female slave was pregnant and had to be punished, she was 
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whipped about the shoulders, not go much in pity as for the 
protection of the unborn child. Donaldson's wife committed 
suicide because of the cruelty not only to the slaves but to 
her as well. . 

The slaves were not permitted to hold any 
sort of meeting, not even to worship God. Their work consumed 
so much of their time that they had little opportunity to con= 
gregate. They had to wash their clothes on Sunday, the only day 
which they could call their own. On gunday afternoon some Of the 
alaves were sent for to entertain the family and its guests. 

Sarah remembers the coming ot tne Yankees and 
the destruction wrought by their appearance. The soldiers stripped 
the plantation owners of their meats, vegetables, poultry and the 
like, Many plantation owners took their own lives in desperation. 
Donaldson kept his slaves several months after liberation and 
defied them to mention freedom to him. When he did give them free- 
dom, they lost no time in leaving his plantation which held for 
_ them only unpleasant memories. Sarah came to Florida thirty-five 
years ago, She has been married twice, and is the mother of ten 


children, eight of whom are living. 
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Rebecca Hooks 


Rebecca Hooks, age 90 years, is ons of the few among 
the fast-thinning ranks of ex-slaves who can give @ clear picture 
of life "befo' de wah." 

She was born in Jones County, Georgia of Martha and 
Pleasant Lowe, who were slavee of Williem Lowe. The mother was 
the mulatto offspring of William Lowe and a slave woman who was 
half Cherokee, The father was also a mulatto, purchased from a 
nearty plantation, 

Because of this blood mixture Rebecca's parents were’ 
known a8 "house niggers," and lived on quarters located in the rear 
of the "big house." A "house nigger" was a servant whose duties con= 
sisted of chores around the big house, euch as butler, maid, cook, 
stableman, gardner and personal attendant to the man who owned him. 

These slaves were often held in high esteem by their masters 
and of course fared much better than the other slaves on the planta 
tion. Quite often they were mulattoes &s in the case of Rebecca's 
parents. There scemed to be a general belief among slave owners that 


mulattces could not stand as much laborious work as pure blooded Negro 
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slaves, This accounts probably for the fact that the majority 
of ex-siaves now alive are mulattoes. - 

The Lowes were originally of Virginia and did not 
own &s much property in Georgia as they had in Virginia. Rebecca 
estimates the nunber of slaves on this plantation as numbering 
no more than 325. 

They were treated kindly and cruelly by turns, accord- 
ing to the whims of & master and mistress who were none too stable 
in their dispositions. There was no "driver" or overscer on this " 
plantation, as "Old Tom was devil enough himself when he wanted to 
be," observes Rebecca’. While she never felt the full force of his 
cruclities, she often felt sorry for the other siaves who were viven 
a task toc heavy to be completed in the given time; this deliberate- 
iy, so that the master might have some excuse to vent his pentup 
feelings. Punishnent was always in the form of a severe whipping or | 
revocation of @ slave's privilege, such as visiting other planta- 
tions, ete. 

The Lowes were not wealthy and it was necessary for - 
them to raise and manufacture as many things on the plantation as 
cossibie. Slaves toiled from early morning until night in the corn, 
cotton sugar cane and tobacco fields. Others tended the large herds 
of cattle from which milk, butter, meat and leather was produced. 
Ine leather was tanned and made into crude shoes for the slaves 


for the short winter months. No one wore shoes except during cold 
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weather and on Sundays. Fruit orchards and vegetables were alse 
grown, but not given as much attention as the cotton and corn, 
as these were the main money crops, 

As a child Rebecca learned to ape the ways of her 
mistress. At first this was considered very amusing.Whenever she 
had not knitted her required number of socks during the week, she 
simply informed them that she had not done it because she had not 
wanted to- besides she was not @ "nigger." This stubpornness 
eccompanied by hysterical tantrums continued to cause Rebecca to 
receive many stiff punishments that might have been avoided . Her 
master had given orders that no one was ever to whip her, eo de- 
vious methcds were employed to punish her, such as marching her 
dewn the road with hands tied pane her back, or locking her in 
@ dark room for several hours with only bread and water. 

Rebecca resembled very much « dsughter of William Lowe. 
The girl was really her aunt, and very conscious of the resemblance. 
Botn had brown eyes ard long dark hair, They were about the same 
height and the clothes of the young mistress fitted Rebecca "like 
a glove." To offset this likeness, Rebecca's hair was always cut 
very short. Finelly Rebecca rebelled at having her hair all cut off 
and blankly refused to submit to the treatment any ionger. After 
this happening, the girls formed @ dislike for each other, and 
Rebecca was guilty of doing every mean act of which she was capable 


to torment the white girl. Rebecca's mother aided and abetted her in 
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this, often telling her things to do. Rebecca did not fear the 
form Of punishment administered her and she had the cunning to 
keep "on the good side of the master" who had a fondness for her 
"because she was so much like the Lowes." The mistress' demand 
that she be sold ox beaten was always turned aside with "Dear, 
you know the child can't help it; its that cursed Cherokee blood 
in her." | , 

There seemed to be no very strong opposition to a 
slave's learning to read and write on the plantation, so Rebecca 
learned along with the white children, Her father purchased books 
for her with money he was ailowed to earn from the sale of corn 
whiskey which he made, or from work done on some other plantation 
during his time off. He was not permittec to buy his freedom, how= 
ever. 

On Sundays Rebecca attended church along with the 
other slaves. Services were held in the white churches afiter their 
services were over. They were taught to obey their masters and work 
hard, and that they should be very thankful for the institution of 
slavery which brought them from darkest SBfrica. 

On the plantation, the doctor was not nearly as pop-= 
ular as the "granny" or midwife, wie, BEehed medicines for every ail- 
went. Each plantation had its own "granny" who also served the mis- 
tress during confinement. Some of her remedies followe: 


For colds: Horehound te8, pinetop tea, lightwood drippings 
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on sugar. For fever: A tea made of pomegranate seeds and crushed 
mint, For whooping cough: A tea made of sheep shandy (manure); 
catnip tea. For spasms: garlic; burning a garment next to the 


skin of the patient having the fit. 


Shortly before the war, Rebecca was married to 

Solomon, her husband. This ceremony consisted of simply jumping 
over & broom and having some one read a few words from a book, 
whic may or may not have been the Bible. After the waw, many couples 
were remarried because of this irregularity. | 

Rebecca had learnea of the war long before it ended and 
knew ite import. She had confided this information to other slaves 
who could read and write, She read the small newspaper that her mas~ 
ter received at irregular intervals, The two sons of Wiliier Lowe 
had gone to fight with the confederate soldiers(One never returned) 
and everywhere was felt the tension caused by wild speculation as to 
the outcome of the war, 

Certain commodities were very scaree Rebecca remembers 
urinking coffee made of -ckra seed, that had beer dried and parched. 
There was no silk, except that secured by "running the blockade," 
and this was very expensive. The ar:okehouse floors were carefully 
scraped for any mogpeel of salt that might be gotten. Salt had to be 
eveporated from sea water and tis was a slow process. 


There were no disorders in that section as far as Rebecca 
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remembers, but she thinks that the slaves were kept on the 

Lowe plantation a long time after they had been freed, It was 

only when rumors came that Union soldiers were patrolling the 
countryside for such offenders, that they were hastily told of 
their freedom. Their former master predicted that they would 

fare much worse 4s freemen, and sco many of them were afraid to 
venture into the world for themselves, remaining in virtual slavery 
for many years afterward. 

Rebecca and her husband were among those who eft the 
plantation. They share-cropped on various plantetions until they 
came to Fiorida, which is more than fifty years ago. Rebecca's hus= 
band died several years ago and she now lives with two daughters, 


wo are very proud of her. 
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Lying comfortably in a bed encased with white sheets, Reve 
Squires Jackson, former slave and minister of the gospel living 
at 706 Third Street cheerfully related the story of hia life. 

Born in a weather=beaten shanty In Madison, Fla. September 
14, 1841 of a large family, he moved to Jacksonville at the age 
of three with the "Master" and his mother. 

Very devoted to his mother, he would follow her into the 
cotton field as she picked or hoed cotton, urged by the thrash-~ 
ing of the overseer's lash. His master, a prominent political 
figure of that time was very kind to his slaves, but would not 
permit them to read and write. Relating an incident afber hav-~ 
ing learned to read and write, one day as he was reading a 
newspaper, the master walked upon him unexpectingly and demanded 
to know what he was doing with a newspaper. He immediately 
turned the paper upside down and declared "Con padetatel done 
won the ware" The master laughed and walked away without 
punishing him. It 1s interesting to know that slaves on this 
plantation were not allowed to sing when they were at work, but 
with all the vigilance of the overseers, nothing could stop those 
ailent songa of labor and prayers for freedome 

On Sundaya the boys on the plantation would play home ball 
and shoot marbles until clmrch timee After church a hearty meal 
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Jacksonville, Florida | 
consisting of rice and salt picked pork was the usual Sunday 
fare cooked in large iron pots hung over indoor hearths, Some- 
times coffee, made out of parched corn meal, was added as an 
extra treate 

He remembers the start of the Civil war with the laying of 
che Atlantic Cable by the "Great Eastern" being nineteen years of 
age at the time. Hearing threata of the War which was about to 
begin, he ran away with hia brother to Lake City, many timea hid- 
ing in trees and groves from the posse that was looking for hime 
At nicht he would cover up his face and body with spanish moss to 
sleepe One night he hid in a tree near a creek, overesilept him= 
self, in the morning a group of white women fishing near the creek 
saw him and ran to tell the men, fortunately however he escaped. 
After four days of wearied travelling being guided by the 

north star and the Indian instinct inherited from his Iydian 
erandmother, he finally reached Lake Citye Later reporting to 
General Scott, he was informed that he waa to act as orderly 
until further ordered. On Saturday morning, February 20, 1861, 
Goneral Scott called him to his tent and said "Squires; "I have 
just had you appraised for $1000 and you are to report to Cole 
Guist in Alachua County for service immediately." That very night 
he ran away to Wellborn where the Federals were camping. There in 
a horse stable were wounded colored soldiers stretched out on the 
filthy grounds The sight of these wounded men and the feeble 
medical attention given them by the Federals was so repulsive to 


en eee Cl 
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him, that he decided that he didn't want to join the Federal 
Arrive In the silent hours of the evening he stole away to 
Tallahassee, throughly convinced that War waan't the place for 
him, While In the horse shed makeeshift hogpital, a white 
goldier asked one of the wounded colored soldiers to what regi- 
ment he belonged, the negro replied "54th Regiment, Massachusetts. 

At that time, the only railroad was between Lake City and 
Tallahassee which he had worked on for awhile. At the close of 
the war he returned to Jacksonville to begin work as a bricklayer. 
During this period, Negro skilled help was very mich in demand. 

The first time he saw ice was in 1857 when a ship brought 
gone into this porte Mre Moody, a white man, opened an icehouse 
at the foot of Julia Street. This was the oniy icehouse In the 
city at that time. . 

On Sundays he would attend church. One day he thought he 
heard the call of God beseeching him to preach, He began to 
preach in 1868, and was ordained an elder in 1874. 

Soe of the interesting facts obtained from this slave of 
the fourth generation were: (1) Salt waa obtained by evaporating 
aca water, (2) there were no regular stoves, (3) cooking waa done 
by hanging iron pots on raila in the fireplacea, (4) an open well 
vag used to obtain water, (5) flour was sold at $12.00 a barrell, 
(6)"shin=plastera" waa used for money, (7) the firat bugey was 
called "rockaways" due to the elasticity of the leather-springs, 


(2) Reve Jackson saw his first buggy es desoribed,in 1851. 
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During the Civil War, cloth as well as all other commodities 
were very high. Slaves were required to weave the clothe The 
yonen would delight in dancing as they marched to and fro in 
veaving the cloth by hand. This was one kind of work the slaves 
enjoyed doinge Even Cotton seeds was picked by hand, hulling the 
seeds out with the fingers, there was no way of ginning it by 
machine at that times Rev. Jackson vividly recalls the croker= 
sacks being used around bales of the finer cotton, known as short 
cottone During this same period he made all of the shoes he wore 
by hand from cow hides, ‘The women glavea at that time wore grass 
shirts woven very closely with hoops around on the inside to keep 
from contacting the bodye 

Gleefully he told of the Saturday nicht baths in big wooden 
washtubs with cut out holes for the fingers during his boyhood, 
of the castor oil, old fashion paragorio, calomel, and burmo chops 
used for medicens at that time. The herb doctors went from home 
to home fiction times of illness. Until many years after the 
Civil Var there were no practicing “egro physiciange Soap was 
made by mixing bones and lard together, heating and then atraining 
into a bucket containing alum, turpenting, and rosine Lye soap 
was made by placing burnt ashes into atraw with @orn shucks placed 
into harper, water is poured over thia mixture and a trough 1s 
used to sieze the liquid that drips into the tub and let atand 
for a days Very little moss was used for mattrogses, chicken 
feathers and goose feathers were the principal conatituents dur- 


ing his b-yhood. Soot mixed with wator was the best medicine one 
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could use for the stomach ache at that time, 

Rev. Jackson married in 1882 and has seven sons and seven 
daushterse Owns his own home and plenty of other property around 
the neighborhood. WNinetyesix years of age and still feela as 
spry as a man of fifty, keen of wit, with a memory as good can be 
axvectede This handsome bronze piece of humanity with snow=-white 
beard over his beaming face ended the interview saying, "I am 
waiting now to hear the call of God to the promise land." He 
onee was considered as a candidate for senator after the Civil war 
but declined to rune He says that the treatment during the time 
of slavery was very tough at times, but gathering himself up he 
gaid, "no storm lasts forever" and I had the faith and courage of 
Jesus to carry me on, continuing, "even the best masters in slavery 
souldn't be aa cood as the worst person in freedom, Oh, God, it 


lg good to be free, and I am thankful." 
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"Prophet" John Henry Kemp _ 


A long grey beard,+a pair of piercing owl-like eyes 

and large bare feet, mark "Prophet" Kemp among the citizenry 
of Daytona Beach, Florida. The "Prophet", christened John 
Henry- as nearly as he can remember- is an 80 vend Old ex- 
slave whose remininiscences of the past,delight all those who 
can prevail upon hia to talk of his early life on the plantation 
of the section. | 

"Prophet" Kemp does not talk only of the past, however, 
his conversation turns to the future; he believes himself to be 
equally competent to talk of the future, and talks more of the 
latter if permitted. ‘ 

Oketibbeha County, Mississippi waa the birthplace of the 
"Prophet", The first master he can remember was John Gay, owner 
of a plantation of some 2,700 acres and over 100 slaves and & 
heavy drinker. The "Prophet" calls Gay "fahter", and becomes very 
vague when asked if this title is a blood tie or a name of which 
he is generaliy known. 


According to Kemp- Gay was one of the meanest plantation 
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owners in the entire section, and frequently voiced his pride 
in being able to employ the cruelest overseers that could be 
found in all Mississippi. Among these were such men as G.T. 
Turner, Neils 7, Thompson, Billy Hole, Andegew Winston and other 
men with statewide reputations for brutality. When all of the 
cruelties of one overseer had been felt by the slaves on the 
Gay plantation and another meaner man's reputation was heard of 
on the Gay plantation, the master would delight in telling hie 
alaves that if they did not behave, he would send for this man. 
"Behaving"- the "Prophet" says, meant living on leas food than 
one should have; mating only at his command and for purposes 
purely of breeding more and stronger slaves on his plantation 
for sale. In some cases with women- subjecting to his every demand 
if they would escape hanging by the wrists for half a day or 
being beaten with a cowhide whip. 

About these whippings, the "Prophet" telle many & 
blood-curdling tale. 

" One day when an old woman was plowing in the ficid, 
an overseer cave by and reprimanded her for being so BLOW= 
sne gave him some back talk, he took out 2 long closely voven 
whip and lashed her: severely. The woman became sore and took B 
her hoe and chopped him right across his head, and child you 


should have seen how she chopped this man to a bloody death." 
"Prophet" Kemp will tell you that he hates to tell 
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these things to any investigator, because he hates for people 
to know just how mean his "fahter* really was. 
So great was the fear in which Gay was held that 

when Kemp's mother, Arnette Young, complained to Mrs. Gay, that 
her husband was constantly seeking her for 4 mistress and threat- 
ening her with death if she did not submit, even Mrs. Gay had to 
advise the slaves to do as Gay demanded, saying-"My husband is @ 
dirty man and will find some reason to kill you if you don't." "I 
can't do a thing with higm.® Since Arnette worked at the "big house" 
there wags no alternative, and it was believed that out of the union 
with her master, Henry was born. A young slave by the name of 
Broxton Kemp was given to the woman as husband at the tie John Kemp 
was born, it is from this man that -"Prophet" took his name. 
| Life on the plantation held nothing but misery for the 
slaves of John Gay. A week's allowance of groceries for the average 
small family consisted of a package of about ten pounds containing 
crudely ground meal, a slab of bacon- called side-meat and from a 
pint to a quart of syrup made from sorghum, depending upon the season. 

Ail slaves reported for work a 5 o'clock in the morning, 
except those who cared for the overseer, who began their work an 
hour earlier to enable the overseer to be present at the morning 
checkup. This checkup determined which slaves were late or who had 
committed some offense late on the day before or during the night. 


These were singled out and before the rest of the slaves began their 
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work they were treated to the sight of these delinquents being 
stripped and beaten until blood flowed; women were no exception 
to the rule, 

The possible loss of his slaves upon the declaration 
of freedom on January I, 1866 Sauged Gay considerable concern. 

His liquor-ridden mind was not ine in finding a solution, however, 
he barred all visitors from his plantation and insisted that his 
overssers see to the carrying out of this detail. They did, with 
such efficiency that it was not until May 8, when the gévernment 
finally learned of the condition and sent a marshall to the planta- 
tion, that freedom came to Gay's slaves. May 8, is stiil salgnvatea 
in this section of Mississippi as the official emancipation day. 

Reiief for the hundreds of slaves of Gay came at last 
with the declaration cf freedom for them. The government officials 
divided the grown and growing crops; and some land was parcelled 
out to the former slaves, 

Kemp may have gained the name "Prophet® from his con- 
stant reference to tne future and to his religion. He says he be~ 
lieves on one faith, one Lord and one religion, and preaches this 
belief constantly. He claims to have turned his back on all re~ 
ligions that "do not dé as the Lord says.*® 

In keeping this belief he says he represents the 
"True Primitive Baptist Church", but does not have any connection 
with that church, because he believes it has not lived exactly up 


to what the Lord expects of him. 


és 
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Kemp claims the ability to read the future with ease; — 
even to help determine what it will bring in some cases. He reads 
it in the palms of those who will believe in him; he determines 
the good and pad luck; freedom from sickness; guccess in love and 
other penefits 4¢4 will bring from the use of charms, roots, herbs- 
and magical incantations and formulae. He has recently celebrated 
what he pelieves to be his 80th birthday, and says he expects to 


live at least another quarter of 4 centurys 
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Barbara Darsey. Approx 1050 words 

"Yes maan, chile, I aint suah azackly , but I 
think I bout 85 mebby 86 yeah old. Yes maam, I wis | 
guah bahn in de slavery times, an I bahn right neah 
de Little Bock in Arkansas, an dere I stay twell I 
comed right from dere to heah in Fioridy bout foah 
yeah gone. | 

"Yes maam, my people de Liv on & big plantation 
neah de little Rock an we all hoe cotton. My Ma? laway 
me,chile, she name Zola Young an my pappy he name Nelson 
Younge I had broddehs Danel, Freeman, George, Will, and 
Henry. Yes maan, Freeman he de younges an bahn after we 
done got free. 4n I had sistehs by de name ob Isabella, 
Mary, Nora, ---- dat aint all yet, you want I should name 
om all? Well then they way too Celie 4 Sally, and me Cindy 
put I aint my own sisteh is I, hee,hee,hee. 

_ “My Ole Massa, he name Marse Louis Stuart, an my 

Ole Missy, dat de real ole one you know, she name, _---now- 
let-me-see,does -I-ricollek, lawzy me,chile, I suah fin it 
‘ hard to member some things. O: yes,- her name hit war Missy 
Nancy, an her chilluns dey name little Marse St.mie an Little 
Missy Fanny. I don know huccum my pappy he g° by de name 
Young when Ole linaes he name Marse Stuart lessen my pappy 
he be raised by nother Massa fore Marse Louis got him, but 
I aisrememba does I ober heerd him saye | 


"Yes maan, chile I suah like dem days . We had lot 
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ob fun an nothin to worrify about, suah wish dem days 
wus now,chile, us niggahs heaps better off den as noW. 
ls always had plenty eat and plenty wearin close too, 
which us aint nevah got no more. We had plenty cahn 
pone, baked in de ashes too, hee,hee,hee, it shore wus 
good, an we had side meat, an we had other eatin too, 
what ever de Ole Marse had, but I like de side meat bes. 
T had a good dress for Sunday too but aint got none dese 
days, jes looky,chile, agae ole rags de bes t got. My 
Sunday dress? Lawzy me,chile, hit were alway a bright 
red cotton, I suah member dat color, us dye de cotton 
right on de plantation mostly. Other close I dont 
ezackly ricollek, but de mostly dark, no colahs. 

"My ma, she boss all de funerls of de niggahs 
on de plantation an she got a long white veil for 
wearin, lawzy me, chile, she suah look bootiful, jes 
lak a bride she did when she boss dem funerls in dat 
veil. she not much skeered nether fo dat veil hit 
guah keep de hants away. “isht I had me dat veil 
right now, mout hep cure dis remitizics in ma knee 
what ailin me so bad. I disrememba , but I sposen she 
got buried in dat veil, chile. Sie ugeae cotton so 
Ole Marse Louis he always let her off fo de buryings 
cause she know how to manage de other niggahs and 


keep dem quiet at de funeries. 
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"No maam, chile, we didnt hab no Preacher-mans 
much, hit too fah away to git one when de niggah die. 
de sung songs and my ma she = a Bible vurs what Ole 
Missy don lernt her. De vurs, lawsy me, chile, suah 
wish I could member hit for you. Dem songs ? I don jes 
recollek, but hit seem lak de called ' Gimme Dem Golden 
slippahs', an a nother one hit wah' Ise Goin To Heben 
In De Charot Ob Fiah", suah do wish I could recollek 
de words an sing em foh you , chile, but I caint no 
more, my min, hit aint no good lak what it uster be. 

"yes maam, chile, I suah heerd ob itr. Lincoln 
put not so much, What dat mans wanter free us ni iggahs be 
when we so happy an not nothin to worrify us. No maam, 
I didnt see none dem Yankee sojers but I heerd od dem 
an we alwy pkeerd dey come. Bs all cotch us rabbits an 
weah de lef hine foots roun our nek wif a bag ob akker- 
fedity, yessum I guess dat what I mean, an hit shore 
smell bad an hit keep off de fevah too, an if a Yankee 
cotch you wif dat rabbit foots an dat akkerfedity bag 
roun youh nek,he suah turn you loose right noW. 

"Yes maam, chile, Ise a Baptis and sho proud 
ob ite Praise de ford and go to Church , dat de onliest 
wee to keep de debbil offen youh trail and den sometime 
he almos kotch up wif you. Lawsy me, chile, when de 
Preacher-mans papti4 me. he had duck me under de wateh 


twell I mos dron, de debbil he got such a holt on me 
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an jes wont let go, but de Preacher-mans he kep a 
@uckin me an he finaly shuck de debbil loose an he 
aint bother me much sence, dat is not very much, an 
dat am a long time ago. | 

"yes maam , chile, some ob de niggahs dey 
run off from Ole Marse Louis, but de alway come | 
back bout stahved, hee,hee,hee, an do dey eat, an 
Ole Marse, he alway take em back an give em plenty 
eatins. Yes maam, he alway good to us and he suah 
give us niggahs plenty eatins all de time. When 
Crismus come, ou know chile, hit be so cole, and. 
Old Marse, he let us make 8 hig fiah, a big big 
fiah in de yahd roun which us live, an us ail dance 
rounde fiah, and Ole Missy she brang us Crismus Giff. 
what war de giff? Lawzy me , chile, de mostly red 
woolen stockings and some times a pair of shoeses, 
an my wus we proud. 4n gle Marse Louis , he giv de 
real old niggahs, both de mens an de owmans, a hot 
toddy, hee,hee,hee. Lawzy me, chile, dem wus de good 
days, who give an ole niggah like me a hot toddy dese 
days? gn talkin you bout den days, chile, sho mek me 


wish dey wus now." 
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Ra WALL, LEE 


Randall Lee of S00 Brinson 3treet, Palatka, Florida, was born at Camden, 
soutn Carolina about seventy-seven years ago, maybe longer. 

He was the son of Robert and pelhia Lee, who during slawery were Robert 
and Nelhia <iller, taking the name of their master, as was the custome 

His master was Doctor viller and his mistress was Mrs. Camilla Miller. 
lig does not know his master’s given name ag no other name wa: ever heard around 
the plantation, except Doctor iller. 

Randall was a smali boy when the war Setween the states broke out, but 
judging from what he remeadbers he must have deen a boy around six or seven 
years of ag@e 

puring the few years he spent in slavery, Randall hed many experi ences 
ashiion made 3205 deep impressions uoon his brain that the memory of them still 
reanains clear. 

, The one tiing that oauses one to believe that he mist have been around 
geven ye: g of age isthe statement that he was not old enough to haw tasks of 
any importance placed uson him, yet, he was trusted along with another boy 


about hig own age, to oarry butter fro. the plantation dairy two miles to the 


epics 


"viz houses! Wo one would trust a ohild younger than six years of age to 
nandle butter for fear of it being drap ed into the dirt. He must have at 
least reached the age when he was sent two miles with a package and was ex- 
seoted to deliver the puokage intact. He must have understood the necessity 
of not playing on the way. He stated that he knew not to stop on the two 
aile journey and not to let the butter get dirty. 

Ramdall head the pleasure of catohing the pig for his father for poctor 
Lller gave each of his best Wegro man a pig to raise for himself and family, 
He was allowed to build a pen for it and raise and fatten it for killing. 
hen killing time came he was given time to butcher it and grind ali the. 
sausage he could make to feed his family. By that method it helped to solve 
the feeding probleoa ani also satisfied the slaves. 

It was morw like so many families living around a big houge with a boss 
looking oWr them, for they were allowed a privilege that very few masters 
gave thelr slaves. 

Qn the Miller plantation there was a cotton gin. Dootor Miller owed 
the gin and it was opernted by his slawes. He grew the cotton, pioked it, 
ginned it and wove it right there. He also had a baler and made the bagging 
to bale it with, He only had to buy the iron bands that held the bales 
intuote 

poctor yiller was a rioh man and had a far reaching sight into how to 
work slaves to the best advantase. He was kind to them and inew that the 
best way to get the best out of men was to keep them well andhappy. His 
arrangement was Wery much the general way in that he allowed the young men 
and womea te work in ‘iis fields and the old women and a few old men to work 
around the houge, in the zin and at the loom. The old wonen mostly did the 


ssinnlag of thre:d and weaving of cloth although in sone instances Dostor 
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‘“iller found a man who was better adasted to weaving than any of his wanen . 
slaves. 

EVeryone kept his plantation under fence and mon who were old but strong 
and who had some knowledge of oarpentry were sent out to keep the fenes in re- 
palr and often to build new ones. The fenoes were not like those of eile 
They were built of horizontal rails about six or seven feet lonz, running sig- 
zag fashions Instead of having straight line fenos and posts at regular pointe 
they did not use posts at all. ‘fhe botton rails rested uo. the ground and the 
zigezag fashion in which they were laid gave strength to the feme. Ho nails 
were used to hold the rails in place. If stook was to be let in or out of the 
plese the planks were unlooked so to speak, and the stook allowed to enter 
arter oe tney mre laid back as before. 

Boys and girls under ten years of age were never sent into the field to 
worx on the willer plantation but were required to mind the smaller children 
of the family and do chores around the *big house" for the nistress said her 
children. Suoh work ag mending was taught the domestio-minded children and 
tending food on the pots was alloted others with inborn ability to oook.e They 
were treated well and taught ‘manners' and lester was used as dining room 
girls and nursese 

Randall's fatrer and mother were considered luoky. His fathe- was over- 
seer and his mther was a waitress. 

pootor yilier was a kind and omsiderate owner; never believed in punish 
ing slaves unless in extreme oases. No owrser, white or colored could whip 
his slaves without first bringing the slave before him and having « full 
understanding as to what the offense was. If it warranted whipping them it 
had to be given in his presence s> he omld see that it was not given un- 


meroifully. we indeed was a doctor and practised his profession in the 
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keeping ef his slaves from bodily herm as well as kecping them well well. He 
gave them medioine when they did not feel well and saw to it that they took 
needed rest if they were sick and tired. 

Mow, Robert Lee, Randall*s fathe-, was broizht from Virginia and sold to 
peoctor Miller when he was 4 young man. The one who sold him told Doctor 
ulller, sHere's a nigger who wont take a whipping. He knows his work and will 
do it andall you will need to do is tell him what you want and its as good as 
donge* Robert Lee newer varied from the recomeniation his former master gave 
when he sold hin. 

The old tale of carn bread baked on the hearth cowred with ashes and 
sweet potatoes ocoked in like mamer are vivid memories upon the mind of 
Rendall. gyrup water and plenty of sweet and butter milk, rice and oraokling 
bread are other foods which were plentiful around the oabin of Randall's 
parents. 

cows were numerous and the family of peator willer did not need mich 
for their consumption. while they sold milk to neighboring plantations, 
the Negroes were not denied the amount necessary to keep all strong and 
healthy. None of the children on the plantation were thin and scrawny nor 
did they ever complain of being hungry. 

The tanning yard was not far from the house of Dootor Miller. His ow 
buteher shop was nearby. He had his cows butohered at intervals and when 
one died of unnatural causes it was skinned and the hide tamed on the 
DLAC. 

Randall as a chili delighted in stopping around the tanning yard and 
sutohing the men salt the hides. They, eftet salting it dug holes and burt ed 
it fora number of days. after the salting proess was finished it was 
treated with a solution of water and oak bark. when the oak bark solution 


nad done its work it was ready for use. Shoes made of leather were not dyed 
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at that time but the natural color of the finished hide was thought wery 
beautiful and those who were luoky enough to possesa a pair were glad to 

gat them in their natural color. fo dye shoes various colors is a new thing 
onen the number of years leather has been dyed is compared with the hundreds 
of years people knew nothing about it, espeaially smerioan people. 

Raniali's paterml grandparents were also owned by Neotor Miller and 
were mot sold after he bought them. Levi Lee was his grandfather's nane. He 
was a fine worker in the field but was taken out of it to be taught the shoe- 
makers trade. The master placed him under a white shoemaker wip taught him 
all the fine points. If there were any, he knew about the trades Dr. Miller 
had an eye for busi.ess who could make shoes was a grent saving to him. Levi 
made all the shoes and boots the master, mistress and the Miller family wore. 
Besides, he made stows for the slaves wim wore them Not all slaves omed a 
pair of shoes. Boys and grils under eighteen went dbare-footed except in winter. 
Sector ‘'ller had compassion for then and did not allow them to suffer from the 
eold by going bare-footed in winter. 

another good thing to be remembered was the larcse number of ohiokers, 
ducks and zeese which the slaves raised for the dootore very slave family 
could rest his tind body upona feather bed for it was allowed him after the 
nenbers of the master's family were supplied. Moss mattresses also were used 
under the feather bedsand slaves did not need to have as thick a feather bed 
on that acoount. They were ooufortable though ani Ramlall remembers how he 
and the other children used to fall down in the middle of the bed ana yeoone 
hidden from view, so soft was tho feuther aneetesas It wag espeotally good 
to get in bed in winter but not so pleasant to get up unless ‘pappy’ had made 
the fire eerly enough for the large one-room oabin to get warm The ohildren 


salled their own perents "pappy’ and ‘mammy* in slavery t ines 
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Randell remembers how after a foot-washing in the ol d wooden tub, (whioh, 
by the way, wis simply a berrel out in half and holes aut in the tue sids 
for fingers to oatoh a hold) he would sit a few mimttes with his feet held 
to the fire a0 they could dry. He also said hia *mammy® would rub grease 
under the soles of his feet to kee, him from taking col d. 

It seemed to the ohild that he had just gone to bed when the old tallow 
candle was lighted and his ‘pappy' arose and fell upon his knees and prayed 
aloud for godts blessings and thanked him for another dey. The fieid hand 
were to be in the field by fiwe ofaloock aniit meam to rise before day, sunmer 
and winter. Not so bad in sumer for it was soon da; but in winter the wather 
was oold and darkness wag longer passing away. when daylight oame field hands 
aad been #orking un hour or more. Robert Lee, Raadall's father was an owr- 
seer and it meant for him to be up and out with the rest of the men so he sould 
see if things were going allright. | 

The Rendall ochildren wre not foreed ur early beomse they did not eat 
breakfast with their ‘paopy'. Their mother was dining-roaa girl in her ai stress! 
houses fed the children right from the Killer table. Thee was no objeotion 
offered to this. 

Doctor willer was kind but he did not want his slaves enligtened too 
moh fherefore, he did not allow much preabhing in the ehiroh. They could 
have prayer meeting all they wanted to, but instructions from the Bible were 
thought dangerous for the slaves. He did not wish them to become too wise and 
get it into their heads toran away and get free. 

There was talk about freedom and poctor Willer knew it would be only a 
natter of time when he would loose all his slaves. He said to Randall's 
zother one day, "Delhia you'l] san be ag free as IT am* She said, *gsho' mf 


massy?" and he answered, "You sure will." Nothing more was sald to any of the 
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slaves unt 11 gherman's army came throagh notifying the sl eves they were free. 
qhe presence of the soldiers caused such a commotion around the pl antae~ 
tion that Randall's mind was indelibly ispressed with their doings. 

the northera soldiers took all the food they could get their hands on 
and tock possession of the cattle and horses and mules. Levi, the brother of 
Randall, and who was naned after his paternal gran father, was Put ene mule 
and the mile loaded with provisions and sent two miles to the solder's camp. 
Levi liked thet, for beside being well treated he received several picses of 
money. ‘The federal soldiers played with him and gave him ali the food he 
wanted, although the Miller slaves and their ohildren were fed and there was 
no reagon for the ohlld to be hungry. 

Levi Lee, the grandfather of youn; Levi and Randall, hed a dream while 
the soldiers were encamped round about the plawe. He Avanos that a pot of 
money was buried in a certain plese; the person who slowed it to him teld hia 
to go dig for it on the first rainy ni ght. He kept the dream a seoret and on 
the first rainy night he went, dug, and bouxa the pot of money right where his 
dream had told him it would be. He tock the pot of money to his cabin and teld 
no one aiything about it. He hid it as securely as possible, but when the 
soldiers were searching for gold and silwr money they did not lew the Negro's 
cabin out of the searoh. when they found the money they thought Levi's master 
had given him the money to hide as they took it from him. Levi mourned a long 
time about the loss of his money and often told his (ila ey that he would 
have been well fixed when freedom came if he had not been roped ef his money. 

*Padd yroles* as the men were called who were sent by the Rebels to watoh 
the slaves to prevent their escaping during war times, were very actiw after 
freedom. They intimidated the 4egroes and threatened then with loss of life if 


they did not stay md werk for their former masters. pDootor Miller did not want 
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any of his slaves treated in suoh mamer. He told them they were free and 
oould take whatever name they desired. 

Robert Lee, during slavery was Robert Hiller, as were all of the doctor's 
slaves. after slavery was aided he otose the nane Lee. His brother Aaron 
tock the name alexander not thinking how it looked for two brothers of the 
sane parents to have different surnames. There are sons of each brother 
living in Palatka now, one set Lees aid the others, alexander. 

Randall, as was formerly stated, s2sent a very little time in slavery. 
Most of his knowledge conoerning customs which long ago have been abandoned 
and replaced by more modera ones, is of early reconstruction days. Just | 
after the Civil war, when his father bezan farming on his own plantation, 
his sbtter remained home and oared for her house and children. fhe was of 
fair complexion, having been the daughter of o half-breed Indian and Hegre 
mother. Her father waswhite. Her native state was Vifginia and she bore 
gone of the aristocratio traits so common among those born in that state of 
such parentage. She sree boasted of her "blue blood Virginia stook.* 

Robert Lee, Randall's father was very prosperous in early reoonstruot ion 
dayse He owned horses, miles and a plow The plow was mate of point iron 
with a wooden handle, not like plows of today for they are of east fron and 
steel, 

Shickens, duoks and geese were raised in abundance and money began ac- 
cumulating rapidly for Robert and Delhia Lee. They began improving ther 
sroperty and trying to give their ohildren sone education. It was very hard 
for those living in small towns and out in the oountry to go to sanydll 7s ouch 
they had money to pay for their education. The north sent teachers down but. 
not every hatlet was favored with such (1). 

Randall was taught to farm and he learned well. He saved his money as 


he worked and grew to manhood. Years after freedom he left South Carolina 
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and went to Palatke, Florida, where he is today. fe bought some land and 
although mast of it is hammock land and nct moh god, he hes at interval « 
been offered good prises for it. Some white people during the *boon* of 
1928-26 offered him a few dollars an sere for i¢ but he refused to sell 
thinking a better price would be offered 1f he held on. (2) 

qoday finds Randall Lee, an old man with fairly god health; he stated 
that he had not hed a doctor for years and his thinking faculties are in good 
order. His eyesight is failing but he dees not allow thet to handileap him 
in getting about. He talks flueatly about what he remenbers oanserning 
slavery and that which his parents told hin. He is between a mletto and 
prown skin with good, mixed gray and black hair. His featares are regular, 
not showing wach Negro blood. He is tall aad looks to weigh avout one hundred 
and sixty-five pounds. His wife lives with him in their two-story frame hoase 
which shows that eg have hai better days finamially. The man and wife both 
show interest in the progress of the Negr> race and possess some books about 
the history of the Megro. One book of pertiouler interest, and of whioh the 
wife of Ramlall Lee thinks a great deal, was written, according to her story, 
by John Brown. It is oalled «The History of the Colored rid in Anerioa.* 
ghe could not find but a few pages of 1t when interviewed by. ‘deo lared she had 
owned the entire book for years. The pages ‘she had and showed with suoh 
pride were 415 to 449 inolusiw. ‘The book was written in the year 1836 and 
the few pages produced by her gave information concerning the Negro, Low joy 
of at. Louis, Missouri. It is the same man for whom the eity of Low joy, 
Tllinoi s is nesede the other book she holds with pride and ee jealously 
is ephe College of Lifes by eay pave npo rt Northrop DeDe. Honorable Joseph 
Re gay and Professor I. test Penn. It was entered, according to the ast of 
congrese in the year 1900 by Hornce C. Fry, in the office of the Librarian 


of congreas et fashingtonm, De Co (3) 
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" Pap tell us 'ncther story*bout do war - and t pout 

de fust time you saw mamma," | 

It has been almost 60 years since & group of 
children gathered about their father's knee, clamoring for 
another story. They listened round-eyed to stories they al- 
ready knew because "pap" had told them so many times before. 
These narratives along with the great changes he has seen, were 
carefully recorded in tne mind of Edward, the only one of this 
group now alive. | 

"Pap" was always ready to oblige with the story they 

never tired of. He could always be depended upon to begin at the 
beginning, for he loved to tell it. 

"It all begun with our ship being took off the coast 
of New ort News, Virginia. We wuz runnin' the blQ@ckade- sellin! 
guns and what-—not to ee Northerners. We aint had nothin' to do 
wid de war, unnerstand. We English folke was atter dq money. Whose 
War? The North and South's, of course. I hear my captain say many 
a time as how they was playin' ball wid the poor niggers. One sige 


says' You cant keep your niggerslessen you pay em and treat em like 


} 
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other folks.' Mind you dat wasnt de rale reason, they was mad at 
de South but it was one of de ways dey could be hurted- to free 
de niggers." ; 

"De South says RDese is our niggers and we'll do 
dum as we please, éaa so de rumpus got wuss dan it was afore. The 
orth had all do money, and called itself de Gov'ment. The South 
aint had nothin', but a termination not to be out-did, so we dealt 
wid de North. De South was called de Rebels." 

"So when dey see a ship off they coast, they hailed it 
and when we kep goin', they fired at us. t twan't long afore we was 
being unloaded and marched orr to tne lousiest jail I ever been in, 
uy captain kep tellin' em we was English subjecte ari could not be 
helt. Me, I was a scairt man, cause I was always free, and avatvhete 
dey took it for granted dag all black men should be slaves." 

" The jailer felt of my muscles one day, when he had 
arched me out at the point of hie musket to fili de watering troughs 
for de horses, He wanted to know who I blong ter, and offered to buy 
ue. When no body claimea me, tucy was torced to let me go long wid de 
cther Britishers and as our ship had been destroyed, we had to git . 
back home best we could. Dey didn't dare hold us. no longer." 

"As de was was still being fit, we was forced to sep~ 
arate, cause a lot of us would cause spicion, traipsing ‘bout do counzyy. 
he~ I took otr soutnwara and way from de war belt, traveling as far as 
Saint Augustine. It was a dangerous journey, as anybody was liable to 


pick me off for a runaway slave. I was forced to hide in de day time 
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if I was near a settlement and travel at night. I met many run- 
away slaves. Some was trying to get North and fight for de free- 
ing of they people; others was jes runnin’ way cause dey could, 
Many of dem didn't had no idea where dey was goin’ and told of 
havin’ good marsters. But one and all dey had a good strong notion 
ter gee what it was like to own your own body." | 

"I felt worlda better when I rephed Saint Augustine. 
Many ships landed there and I knowed I could get my way back at 
least to de West Indies, where I come frum, I showed my papers to 
everybody dat mounted ter anything and ay knowed I was a free 
nigser, I had plenty of money on me and I made a big ter do mong 
de other frgpe men I met. One day I went to the elave market and 
watched em barter off po niggers lake dey was hogs. Whole families 
sold together and some was split- mother gone to one marster and 
father and children gone to others." ; 

"They'd bring a slave out on the flatform and open his 
mouth, pound his chest, make him harden his muscles so the puyer 
could see what he was gittin'. Young men was called'bucke'and 
young women'wenches', The person that offered the best price was 
de buyer. And dey shore did git rid uf some pretty gals. Dey alway 
looked so shame and pitiful up on dat stand wid all dem ion utente 
dere lookin' at em wid what dey had on dey minds shinin' in they 
eyes One little gal walked up and left her mammy mourning so pitiful 
cause she had to be sold. Seems like dey all belong in a family 


where nobody ever was sold. My she was & pretty gal.* 
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"And dats why your mamma's named Julia stead of Mary 
Jane or Hannah or somethin' else- She cost me $950.00 and den 
my own freedom, But she was worth it-every bit of iti" 

"After that I put off my trip back home and made 
her home my home for three years. Den with our two rou? child. 
ren we left Floridy and went to the West Indies to live. We trav- : 
ed bout a bit gettin as far as England. We got letters from your 
ma's folks and dey fica had to see her Je aise somebody would'er 
died, sO we sailed back into de war,.® 

| "Freedom was declared soon after we got back to dis 

ccuntey and de whole country was turned upside down. De po niggers 
wen@ mad. Some refused to work and dey didn't stay in one place 
long 'nough to do a thing. De crops suffered and soon we had starva- 
ton times for ‘bout two years. After dat everybody lernt te think 


of a rainy day and things got better." 


Edward recails of hearing his father tell of eating wild 
hog salad and cabdbage palms. It was @ common occurence to see whole 
families subsisting on any wild plang, frown to be poisonous if it 
contained the least food vaiue. The freedmen helped those who were 
newly liberated to gain a footing. Prior to Emancipation they had not 
been allowed to associate with slaves for fear they might engender 
in them the desire to be free, The freedmen bore the brunt of the 
White man's suspicion whenever there ‘was a slave uprising. They 


were always accusing them of being instigatérs. Edward often heard 
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nis mother tell of the "patter-roilere", a group of whkte men 

who caughh and administered severe whippings to these unfortunate 
slaves. Thye also gorraled slaves back to their masters if they 
were caught out after nine o'clock at night without a pass from 
their masters, 

George Lycurgas was born at Liverpool,England and 
became & seaman at an early age. Edward thinks he might have had 
a fair education if he had had the chance. The mother, Julia Gray, 
Lycurgas, was the daughter us Barbara and David Gray, slaves of the 
Flemings of Clay County, Florida. 

These slaves were inherited from generation to gene- 
ration and no one ever thought to sell one except for punishment or 
in dire necessity. They were treated kindly and like most slaves of 
the wealthy, had no knowledge of the real cruelties of slavery, but 
upon the death of their owner it hedame neaeasazy to parcel the 
slaves out to different heirs, some of whom did not believe in hold= 
ing these unfortunates. These would~be abolitionists,were mt averse 
to placing at auction their share of ene slaves, however. 

It was on thia occasion that George Lycurgas saw and 
bought the girl who was to become his wife. Both are now dead, also 
elit or tne several ohildren except Edward who selle their story here. 

Edward Lycurgaa was born on October 28, 1872, at Saint 
Auguatine, Florida shortly after the return of the family from the 
West Indies. He lived on hia father's farm sharing at an early age 


the hard work that seemed always in abundance, and listening in awe 
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to the stories of the recent war. He heard his elders give thanks 
for their freedom when they attended church and wondered what itw 
was all about. | 

No one failed to attend church on Sundays and all 
work ceased in a vicinity where a camp meeting was held. Farmers 
flocked to the meeting from all parts of Saint Johns County. They 
brought food in their large baskets. Some owned buggies but most 
of them hauled their families in wagons or walked, The camp meet= 
ings would sometimes last for several days according to the spirit- 
ual fervor exhibited by those attending, 

Lycurgas recalls the stirring sermons and spirituals 
that rang through the woods and could be heard for several miles on 
& clear day. And the river baptisms! These cl&maxed the meetings 
and were attended by large crowds of whites in the neighborhood, - 
All ,candidates were dressed in white gowns, stockings and towels 
would about their heads bandana fashion. Tow by two they marched 
to the river from the spot where they had dressed, There was always 
some stiring song to accompany their slow march to the river, 

"Take me to the water to be baptized" was the favorite spiritual for 
this occasion. 

Ae in all things, some attended camp meetings for the 
opportunity it afforded them to indulge in illicit.love making, 
Others went to show their finery and there was planty of it according 


te Lycurgas' statement. There seemed to be beautiful Clothing, fine 


teams and buggies everywhere- a sort of reaction from the restraint 
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upon them in slavery, Many wore clothing they could not afford. 
There seemed to be a deeper interest in politice 
during these times. Mass meetings, engineered by "carpet baggers" 
wave often held and largely attended, although the father of Edward 
did not hold with these activities very much, He often heard the 
preacher point out Negroes who attended the meetings and attained 
prominence in politics as an example for members of his flock to 
follow, He believes he recalls hearing the name of Joseph Gibbs. 

Next to the preacher, the Negro school teacher was 
held in greatest respect. Until the year of the "shake" (earthquake 
of 1886) there were no Negro school teachers on Saint Johns County 
and no school buildings. They attended classes at the fort — were 
taught by a white woman who had. come from "up nawth* for this pur- 
pose. Edward was able to learn very little from his blue pack Webster 
because his Hee was needed on the farm. 

He was a lover of home, very shy and did not care 
much for courting. He remained with his parents until their deaths 
and did not leave the vicinity for many years. He is still unmarried 
and resides at the Clara White Mission, Jacksonville, Florida, where 
he receives a small salary for the piddling Jobs about the pace that 
he,is able to do. a é | 
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Amanda McCray 


: Mre. McCray was sitting on her porch crooning softly 
to herself and rocking so gently that one might easily have 
thought the wind was swaying her chair. Her eyes were closed, 
her hands incredibly old and workworn were slowly folding and 
unfolding on her lap. | 
She listened quietly to the interviewer's request for 
some of the "high lights" of her life and finally exclaimed: 
"Chile why'ny you look among the living fer the high lights?" 
There was nothing resentful in this expression; only 
the patient weariness of one who has been dragged through the 
boundaries of a yesterday from which he was inseparable and 
catapulted into a present with which he has nothing in common. 
After being assured that her life story was of real interest 
to some one she warmed up and talked quite freely of the life 
and times as they existed in her day. 
How old was she? She confessed quite frankly that she 
never "knowed*® her age. She was,grownup during the Civil War 
when she was commandered by Union soldiers unvading the country 


and employed as a cook. Her owner, one Redding Pamell, possessed 
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a hundred or more elaves and was, according to her statement 
very kind to them. It was on his Plantation that she was born. 
Amanda McCray is one of several children born to Jacob and Mary 
Williams, the latter being blind since Amanda could remember. 

Children on the Pamell plantation led a carefree 
existence until they were about 12 years of age, when they were | 
put to light chores like carrying water and food, picking seed 
from cotton lint(there were no cotton gins), and minding the amali-e 
er children. They were duly schooled in all the current eupersti- 
tions and listened to the tales of ghosts and animals that talked 
and reasoned, tales common to the Necro today. Little Mandy believes 
to this day that hogs can see the wind and that all animals talk 
like men on Christmas morning at a certain time. Children wore moles 
feet and pearl buttons around their neoks to insure easy teething 
and had their legs bathed in a concoction of wasp nest and vinegar 
if they were slow about learning to walk. This was supposed to 
strengthen the weak limbs. It was & common occurence to see a child 
of two or three years still nursing at the mother's breast. Their 
masters encouraged the slaves to do this, thinking it made strong 
bones and teeth. 

At Christmas time the slave children all trouped 

%0 "de big house" and stood outside crying "Christmas gift" to their 
master and mistress, They were never dissapointed. gifts consisted 


mostly of candies, nuta and fruits but there was always some useful 
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article of clothing included, something they were not accustomed 
to having. one Little Mandy received a peautiful silk dress from 
her young nistrese, who knew how much she liked beautiful clothes. 
she was a very happy child and loved the dress so much that she 
never wore it except on somé eeotal occasion, 

Amanda was trained to be & house servant, learning 
so cook and knit from the plind mother who refused to let this 
handicap affect her usefulness. She liked best to sew the fine 
muslins and silks of her mistress, making peautiful hooped dresses | 
that required eight and ten yards of cloth and sometimes as many 
as geven petticoats to enhance their fullness. . 

Hoope for these dresses were made of grape-vines that 
were shaped while green and cured in the sun before using. peautiful 
imported laces were used to trim the petticoats and pantalioons of 
the wealthy. 

The Pamell slaves had i Negro minister who could hold 
services ang time he chose, 80 long as he did not interfere with 
the work of the other slaves. He was not obliged to do hard menial 
labors and went about the plantation "all dressed up*® in 4 frock 
coat and store-bought shoes. He was more than 4 little consctous 
of this and wae held in awe by the others, He often visited neighbor- 
ing plantations to hold his services. It was ffom this minister that 
they firet heard of the Civil War. He held whispered prayers for the 


success of the Unkon goldiers, not vecause freedom was 80 desirable 


* 
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to them , but for other slaves who were treated so cruelly. There 
wes @ praying ground where "the grass never had a chancet ter 
grow fer the troubled knees that kept it crushed down." 
Amanda was an exceptionally good cook and so 

widespread was this knowledge that the Mion soldiers employed 
her as a cook in their camp for @ short oe She does not remem- 
per and, of their officers and thinks theyé were no better nor 
worse than the others. these soldiers committed no depredations in 
her section except to confiscate whatever they wented in the way 
of food and clothing. Some married southern girls, 

| Mr, Pamell made kand grants to all slaves who 
wanted to remain with him; few left, so kind had he been to them 


all. 
Life went on in much the same manner for Amanda's 


family except that the children attended school where a white 
teacher instructed them from a "blue back Webster." Amanda was & 
young woman but she managed to learn to read a little. Later they 
had colored teachers who followed much the same routine as the 
whites had. They were held in awe by the other Negroes and every 
little girl yearned to be a teacher, as this was about the only 
professional field open to Negro women at that time. 

“after de war Negroes blossomed out with fine 
phaetons (buggies) and ceiled houses, and clothes-oh myi" 

Mra. McCray did not keep up with the politics of her 
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time but remembers hearing about Joe Gibbs, member of the Florida 
Legislature, There was much talk then of Booker T. Washington, and 
many thought him a fool for trying to start a school in Alabama for 
Negroes. She recalls the Negro post master who served two or three 
terms at Madison. She could not give his name. 

There have been three widespread "panics® ( de- 
pressions) during her lifetime but Mrs. McCray thinks this is the 
worst one. During the Civil War, coffee was so dear that meal was 
oarched and used as a substitute but now, she remarked, "you can't 
hardly git the meal for the bread." 

Her husband and children are all dead and she 
lives with a niece who ia no longer young herself. Circumstances 
are poor here. The niece eayns her living as laundress and domestic 
worker, receiving a very poor wage. Mrs. MoCray igs now quite in- 
firm and almost blind. She seems happiest talking of the past that 
was a bit kinder to her. . 

At present she lives on the northeast corner of 
First and Yacon Streets. The postoffice address is # ll, Madison, 


Florida. 
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Henry Maxwell 


"Up from Slavery" might well be called this 

short biographical sketch of Henry Maxwell, who first 
saw the light of day on October 17, 1859 in Lowes 
County, Georgia. His mother Ann, was born in Virginia, 
and his father Robert, was born in South Carolina, = 
‘Captain Peters, Ann's owner, bought Robert Maxwell from 
Charles Howell as a husband for Ann. To this union were 
born seven children, two girls- Elizabeth and Rosetta- 
and five boys- Richard, Henry, Simms, Solomon and Sonnie, 
After the death of Captain Peters in 1863, Elizabeth and 
Richard were sold to the Gaines family. Rosetta and Robert 
(the father) were purchased from the Peters! estate by 
Isham Peters, Captain Peters' son, and Henry and Simms were 
bought by James Bamburg, husband of Izzy Peters, daughter of 
Captain Peters. (Solomon and Sonnie were born after slavery.) 

Just a tot when the Civil War gave him and his 
people freedom, Maxweit's memories of bondage-days are vivid 


through the experiences related by older Negroes. He relates 
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the story of the plantation owner who trained his dogs to 
hunt escaped slaves. He had ss Weess youth hide in & ties some 
distance away, and then he turned the pack loose to follow him. 
One day he released the bloodhounds too soon, and they soon 
overtook the boy and tore him to pieces, When the youth's mother 
heard of the atrocity, she burst into tears which were only 
Silenced by the threats of her owner to set the dogs on her. . 
Maxwell also relates tales of the terrible beatings that the 
slaves received for being cahght with a book oe fox trying to 
Tun aways 

After the Civil War th@ Maxwell family was united 
for a short while, and later they drifted apart to go their various 
ways. Henry and his parents resided for a while longer in Lownes 
County, and in 1880 they came to Titusville, with the two younger 
children, Solomon and Sonnie. Here Henry secured work with a faring 
for whom he worked for $128 a month. In 1894 he purchased a amall 
orange grove and began to cultivate oranges. Today he owns over 
SO acres of orange groves and controls nearly 300 more acres. He 
is said to be worth around $250,000 and is Titusville's most ie 
fluential and respected colored citizen. He is married but has 


no children. (1) 
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Titus 7. Bes ile -L 

Titus B. Bynes, affectionately known as "Daddy Bynes", 
ia reminiscent of Harriet Beecher Stowe's immortal "Uncle Tom" 
and Jeel Chandler Harrist inimitable "Uncle Remus" with his white 
beard and hair surrounding a smiling black face. He was born in 
November 1846 in what is now Clarendon County, South Carolina. 
Both his father, Cuffy, and mother, Diana, belonged to Gabriel 
Plowden who owned 75 or 80 slaves and was noted for his kindness 
to them. 7 

Bynes' father was a common laborer, and his mother 
acted in the capacity of chambermaid and spinner, They had 12 
children, seven boys- Abraham, Tutus, Reese, Lawrence, Thomas, Billie, 
and Hamlet- and five girls- Charity, Chrissy, Fannie, Charlotte, 
and violet. = 

| When Titus was five or six years of age he wes 
given to Plowden's wife who groomed him for the job of houseboy. 
Although he never received any education, Bynes was quick to learn. 
He could tell the time of day and could distinguish one newspaper 
from. another. He recalled an incident which happenéd when he was 
about eight years of age which led him to conceal his precociousness, 
One day while writing on the ground, he heard his mistress' little | 
daughter tell her mother that he was writing about water. Mistress 
Plowden called him and told him that if he were caught writing again 


' 
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/ nie right arm would be cut off. From then oR his Predoetouaners 
_vanished. In regards to religion, Bynes can “recall the Sunday 
waevises very vividly; and he tells how the Negroes who were 
seated in the gallery first heard a sermon by the white minister 
and then after these services they would gather on the main 
floor and hear a sermon by a Negro preacher. 

Bynes served in the Civil War with his boss, 
and he cam remember the regiment camp between Savannah, Georgia 
and Charleston, South Carolina. His mistress would not permit 
Bynes to accompany his master to Virginia to join the Hampton 
Legion on the grounds that it was too cold for him. And thus 
ended his war daye! After the war he went with his father to 
work on the Hodge Plantation. When he was 20 years of age, his 
father eure tie loose. Young Bynes rented 14 acres of land 
from Arthur Harven and began farming. 

In 1868 he left South Carolina and came to 
Florida. He settled in Enterprise(now Benson Springs), Volusia 
County where he worked for J.C. Hayes, a farmer ,for one year, 
after which he homesteaded. He next became @ carpenter and, 4s 
he says himself, "a jack of all trades and a master of none." 
He married shortly after coming to Florida and is the father of 
three sons-"so my wife told me," he adds with a twinkle in his 
eyes. His wife is now dead. He was prevailed upon while very ill 


to enter the Titusville Poor Farm where he has been for almost 


two years. (3) 
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Della Bess Hilyard ("Aunt Bess") Ne: 


Della Bess Hilyard, or "Aunt Bess" as she is better 


known, was born in Darlington, South Carolina in 1858, the 
daughter of Rosier and Zilphy Hart, slaves of Gus Edwards. 
Both her parents were cotton pickers and as a little girl Della 
often went with her parents into the fields. One day she stated 
that the Yankees came through South Carolina with knapsacks on 
‘their shoulders. It wasn't until later that she learned the 
reason, 

When asked if she received any educational training, 
"Aunt Bess’ replied in the negative, but stated that the slaves on 
the Edwards plantation were permitted to pick up what education 
they could without fear of being molested. No one bothered, how~ 
ever, to teach them anything, 

In regards to religion, "Aunt Bess" said that the 
slaves were not told about heaven; they were told to honor their 
masters and mistresses and of the damnation which awaited them 
for disobedience, | 

| After slavery the Hart family moved to Georgis 
where Della grew into womanhood and at an early age married Caleb 
Bess by whom she had two children. After the death of Bess, about 
fifteen years ago, "Aunt Begs" moved to Fort Pierce, Florida. 
While there she married Lonny Hilyard who brought her to Titusville 
where she now resides, a relic of bygone days. (3) | 
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Taylor Gilbert We A. 


Taylor Gilbert was born in Shellman, Georgia, 

91 years ago, of a colored mother and a white father, "which is 

why I am so white", he adds. He has never been known to have 
passed for white, however, in spite of the fact that he could 

do so without detection. David Ferguson bought Jacob Gilbert from 
Dr. Gilbert as a husband for Emily, Taylor's mother. Emily had 
nine children, two by a white man, Frances and Taylor, and seven 
by Jacob, only three of whom Gilber} remenbers- Bettie, Rena, and 
Annie. Two of these children were eer to school while the others 
were obliged to work on the plantation. Emily, the mother, was the 
cook: and washwoman while Jacob was the butler, 

Gilbert, a good sized lad when slavery was at its. 
height, recalls vividly the cruel lashings and other punishments 
meted out tO slaves who disobeyed their master or attempted to run 
away. It was the custom of slaves who wished to go from one planta~ 
tion to another to carry passes in case they were stopped as sus~ 
pected runaways. Frequently slaves would visit witnout benerit of 
passes, and as & result some suffered severe torturing, Often the 
sons of the slaves! owners would go "nigger hunting" and nothing - 
not even murder was too horrible for them to do to slaves caught 


without passes. They justified their fiendish acts by saying the 


& 
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"nigzer® tried to run‘away when told to stop. 

Gilbert cannot remember when he came to 
Florida, but he claims tnat it was many years ago. Like the | 
majority of Negroes after slavery, he became a farmer which oc- 
Gmmatien he still pursues. He married once but "my wife got to 
-messin' around with another man so I sent her home to her mother." 
He can be found in Mimms, Florida, where he may be seen daily 


hobbling around on his cane. (4) 
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Christine Mitchell 


An interesting discription of the slave days . 
just prior to the War Betwoen the States is given by Chriatine 
Uitchell, of Saint Augustine. 

| Christine was born in slavery at Saint Augustine, 
remaining on the plantation until she was about 10 years old, 

During her slave days she knew many of the slaves 
on plantations in the Saint Augustine vicinity. Several of these 
Plantations, she says, were very large, and some of them had ag 
many &@6 100 slaves, 

The ex-slave, who is now 84 years old, recalls that 
at léeas three of the plantations in the vicinity were owned or 
Operated by Minorcans. She says that the Minorcans were popularly 
referred to in the section as "Turnbull's Darkies,"* a name they | 
apparently resented. This caused many of them, she claima, to 
drop or change their names to Spanish or American surnames, 


Christine moved to Fernandina a few years after her 
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freedom, and there lived near the southern tip of Amelia Island, 
where Negro extelaves lived in a email settlement all their own. 
this settlement still exists, although many of its former res- 
idents are either dead or have moved away. 

Christine describes the little Amelia Island 
community as practically self-sustaining, its residents raising. 
their own food, meats, and other commodities, Fishing was a 
favorite vocation with them, and some of them established them- 
selves as small merchants of sea foods. | 

| Several of the families of Amelia Island, 
according to the ex-slave, were large ones, and her own relatives, 
the Drummonds, were among the largest of these, | 

| Christine Mitchell regards herself ss one of the 
Oldest remaining ex-slaves in the Saint sugustine section, and is 
very well known in the neighborhood of her home at St. Francis 


and Oneida Streets, 
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AN Ex» SLAVE WHO WAS RESOURCEFUL 


In a little blackemith shop at 1114 Madison Street, Pas 
latka, is a busy little horseeshoer who was born in slavery. 
eighty-seven years ag0. Lindsey Moore, Pysok enn, ee 
tanner, ex-marble shoo ting champion and a number ‘of other 
things, represents one of the most resourceful former slaves 
yet: found in the state. : | 

Moore was born in 1850 on the plantation of John B. 
overdizeet, in Forsythe County, Georgia. He was one of the 
six children of HLiza Moore; all of them remained the prope 
erty of evaxties until eieeds 
On the Overtree plantation the slave children were 
allowed considerable time for play until their tenth or 
twelfth years; Lindsey took full advantage of this re 
tunity and became very skillful at marble~shooting.e It was. 
here that he first learned to utilize his talents profitably. 
‘Massa Overtree' discovered the ability of Lindsey and ano= 
ther urchin to shoot marbles, and began taking them into 
town to compete with the little slaves of other ownerse There 
would be betting on the winners. | 


Mr. Overtree won some money in this manner, Lindsey 


and his companion being consistent winners. But Lindsey 


{ 
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saw possibilities other than the glory of his victories in 
this new game; with pennies that some of the spectators 
tossed him he began making small wagers of his own with his 
compethtors, and soon had amassed oui te a small pile of sile 
ver for those days. 

Although shoes were unheard-of in Lindsey's youth, he 
used to water carefully whenever a cow was skinned and its . 
hide tanned to make shoes for the women and the ‘folks in 
the big house’. Through his attention to the tanning oper= — 
ations he learned everything about tanning except one solu» 
tion that he could not discover. It Was not until years la 
ter that he learned that the jealously~ guarded ingredient | 
was plain salt and water. By the time he had learned it, 
however, he had so mastered the tanning operations that he 


at once added it to his sources of livelihood. 


Lindsey escaped much of the farm work on the Overtree 


place by learning to skillfully assist the wonien who made 
Cloth out of the cotton from the fields. He grew very fast 
at cleaning 'rods', clearing the looms and other operatiene: 
when, at thirteen, it became time for him to pick cotton 
he had become so fast at helping with spinning and weighing 
the cotton that others had picked that he almost entirely es 
caped the picking himself. 

Soap-making was another of the plantation arts that 
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» 


Lindsey mastered early. His ability to save every possible 
anes of grease from the meats he cooked added many choice 
bits of pork to his otherwise meatless fare; he was able 
to spend many hours in the shade pouring water over oak 
ashes that other young slaves were passing picking aebien 
or hoeing potatoes in the burning sun. 

Lindsey's first knowledge of the approach of freedom 
came when he heard a loud brass band coming down the road 
toward the plantation Playing. a strange, lively tune while 
a number of soldiers in blue uniforms marched behind. He 
ran to the front gate and was ordered to take charge ‘of the. 
horse of one of the officers in such an abrupt tone until 
he ‘begin to shaking in my bare feet?! There followed much 
talk between the sevicara and Lindsey's mistress, with the 
- soldiers finally going into encampment a short distance away. 
from the plantation. 

The soldiers took command of. the spring that was used 
for a water supply for the plantation, giving Lindsey ano« 
ther opportunity to make money. He would be sent from the 
Plantation to the Soring for water, and on the way cane 
would pass through the camp of the soldiers. These would 
be happy to pay a few pennies for a cup of water rather than 
take the long hike to the Spring themselves; Lindsey would 
empty pucket afiter bucket batons finally returning to the 
plantation. Out of his profits he bought his first pair of 
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shoes «=~ though nearly a grown man. 


The soldiers finally departed, with all but five of 
the Overgree slaves joyously trooping behind them. Before 
leaving, however, they tore up the railroad and its station, 
burning the ties and heating the rails until red then twise — 
ting them around tree-trunks. “heat fields were trampled 
by their horses, and devastation left on all sides. 

Lindsey and his mother were among those who stayed at 
the plantation. When freedom became general his father bem 
gan farming on a tract that was later turned over to Linde 
un. Lindsey operated the farm for a while, but later dew 
sired to learn horseshoeing, and apprenticed himself to a 
blacksmith. At the end of three years he had become so pro- 
ficient that his former master rewarded him with a fiveedol- 
Lar bonus for shoeing one horse. 

Possessing now the trades of blacksmithing, tanning 
and weavVingeand-spinning, Lindsey was tempted to follow some 
of his former associates to the North, but was discouraged 
from doing so by a few who returned, complaining bitterly 
about the unaccustomed cold and the difficulty of making a 
living. He moved South instead and settled in the area arn 
guid Palatka. 

He is still in the section, being recognized as an 


excellent blacksmith despite his more than fourescore years. 
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Mack Mullen, a former slave who now lives 
at 521 W. First street, Jacksonville, Florida, was born 
in Americus, Georgia in 1857, eight years before Eman- 


Cipation, on a plantation which covered an area of approx- 


imately five miles. Upon this expansive plantation about 
200 slaves lived and labored. At its main entrance stood 
a large white colonial mangion. . 

In this abode lived Dick Snellings, the 
master, and his family. The Snellings plantation pro- 
duced cotton, corn, oats, wheat, peanuts, potatoes, cane 
and other commodities. The live stock consisted primarily 
of hogs and cattle. There was on the plantation what was 
known &@8 @ "crib," where oats,corn and wheat were stored, 
and a "smoke house" for pork and beef. The slaves received 
their rations weekly, it was apportioned according to the 
number in the family, 

Mack Mullen's mother wag named Ellen and his 


father Sam. Ellen was "house woman" and Sam did the black- 
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esmithing, Ellen personally attended Mrs. Snellings, the 
master's wife. Mack being quite young did not have any par- 
ticular duties assigned to him, but stayed around the Snell- 
ings mansion and played. Sometimes "marster" Snellings would 
take him on his knee and talk to him. Mack remembers that he 
often told him that some day he was going to be & noble man. 
He said that he was going to make him the head overseer. He 
would often give him candy and money and take him in his buggy 


for a ride... 


Plantation Life: The slaves lived in cabins 
called quarters, which were constructed of lumber and logs. 
A white man was their overseer, he assigned the slaves their 
respective tasks, There was also a slave known 4s a "caller? 
He came around to the slave cabins every morning at four 
o'clock and blew a "cow-horn" which was the signal for the 
slaves to get up and prepare themselves for work in the fields. 

All of them on hearing this horn would arise 

and prepare their meal; by six o'clock they were on their way 
to the fields. They would work all day, stopping only for a 
brief period at midday to eat. Mack Mullens says that some of 
the most beautiful spirituals were sung while they labored. 

The women wore towels wrapped around their heads 


for protection from the sun,and most of them smoked pipes, 
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The overseer often took Mack with him astride his horse as he 
made his "rounds" to inspect the work being done. About sun- 
down, the "cow-horn" of the caller was blown and all hands 
stopped work, and made their wey pack to their cabins. One 
behind the other they marched singing "I'm gonna wait ‘Tak 
Jesus Comes." After arriving at their cabins they would pre=- 
pare their meals; after eating they would sometimes gather in . 
front of a cabin and daice to the tunes played on the fiddle and 
the drum, The popular dance at that time Wag known as the 
"figure dance." At nine p.m. the overacerwould come around; 
everything was supposed to be quiet at that hour. Some of the 
slaves would "turn in" for the night while others would remain 
up as long as they wished or 46 long as they were quiet. 

The slaves were sometimes given special holidays 
and on those days they would give quilting sperties(quilt making) 
and dances. These parties were sometimes held on their own plan- 
tation and sometimes on a neighboring one. Slaves who ordinarily 
wanted to visit another plantation had to get 4 permit from the 
master. If they were caught going off the plantation without 4@ 
permit, they were severely whipped by the "patrolmen" (white men 
especially assigned to patrol duty around the plantation to pre- 
vent promiscuous wandering from plantations and "yunaways.") 

Whipping: There was a white man assigned only 


to whip the slaves when they were insubordinate; however, they 
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were ae allowed to whip them too severely as "Marster Snellings 
would not permit it. He would say"a slave te of no use to me. 
beaten to death." 

Marriage: When one slave fell in love with 
another and wanted to marry they were given 4 license and the 
matrimony wag "sealed." There was no marriage ceremony per- 
formed. A license was all that was necessary to be considered 
married, In the event that the lovers lived on separate planta- 
tions the master of one of themwould buy the other lover or wed- 
ded one so that they would be together, When this could not be 
arranged they would have to visit one another, but live on their 
respective plantations. | 

Religion: The slaves had a regular church house, 
which was a small size building constructed of boards. Preach- 
ing wae conducted by a colored minister especially assigned to 
this duty. On Tuesday evenings prayer meeting was held; on Thurs- 
day evenings, preaching; and on Sunds#s both morning and evening , 
preaching. At these services the glaves would "eet happy" and 
shout excitedly. Those desiring to accept Christ were admitted 
for baptism. | 

Baptism: On baptismal day, the candidates attired 
in white robes which they had made, marched down to the river 


where they were immersed by the minister. Slaves from neighboring 
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plantations would come to witness thia sacred ceremony. 

Mack Mullen recalls that many times hie "marster" on going 

to view a baptism took him along in his buggy. It was @ happy 
acene, he relates. The slaves would pe there in great numbers 
seattered about over the banks of the river. Much shouting and 
singing went on. Some of the "sisters" and "brothers" would get 

so "happy" that they would lose control of themselves and "fall 
out." It was then said that the Holy Ghost had "struck 'em.* 

The other slaves would view this phenomena with awe and reverence, 
and wait for them to "come out of it." "Those were happy days 


and that was real religion," Mack Mullen said. 


! 


Education: The slaves were not given any 


formal education, however, Mullen's master was not as rigid 
as some of the slave-holders in prohibiting the slaves from 
learning to read and write. Mrs. Snellings, the mistress, taught 
Mack's mother to read and write 4 little, and Mr. Snellings also 
taught Mack's father how to read, write and figure. Having learned 
a little they would in turn impart their knowledge to their fellow 
slaves. 

Freedom: Mullen vividly recalls the day that 
they heard of their emancipation; loud reports from guns were heard 
echoing through the woods and plantations; after awhile "Yankee" 


soldiers came and informed them that they were free. Mr. Snellings 
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showed no resistance and he was not harmed. The slaves on 
hearing this good news of freedom burst out in song and 
praises to God; it was a gala day. No work was done for a 
week; the time was spent in celebrating. The master told his 
slaves that they were free and could go wherever they wanted 
0, or they could remain with him if they wished. Most of his 
200 ee refused to leave him because he was considered a 
good master 

‘They were thereafter given individual farms, mules 
and farm implements with which to cultivate the land; their for- 
mer master got a share out of what was raised. Tnewe was no 
more whipping, no more forced labor and hours were less drastic. 

Mack Mullen's parents were among those slaves 

who Pemntnea: they lived there until Mr. Sneliings died, and 
then moved to Isonvillen, near Americus, Georgia, where his 
father opened a black-smith shop, and made enough money to buy 
some property, Another child was added to the family, a girl 
named Mariah. By this time Mack had become a young man with a 
strong desire to travel, so he bade his parents farewell and 
headed for Tampa, Florida, After living there awhile he came to 
Jacksonville, Florida. At the time of his arrival in Jackson- 
ville, Bay Street was paved with blocks and there were no hard 


surfaced streets in the city. 
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He was one of the construction foremen of 
the Windsor Hotel, Mack Mullen is tall, grey haired, sharp 
featured and of Caucasian strain(his mother was a mulatto) 
with a keen mind and an appearance that belies his 75" years, 
He laments that he was freed because his master was good to his 
slaves; he says"we had everything we wanted; never did I think 


I'd come to thise- got to get relief." (1) 
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Louis Napoleon 


About three miles from South Jacksonville proper 
down the old Saint Augustine Road lives one Louis Napoleon an 
ex-slave, born in Tallahassee, Florida about 1857, cight years 
prior to Emancipation, 

His parents were Scipio and Fdith Napoleon, being 
originally owned by Colonel John §. Sammis of Arlington, Florida 
and the Floyd family of Saint Marys, Georgia, respectively. 

Scipio and Edith were sold to Arthur Randolph, a physi- 
cian and large plantation owner of Fort Louis, about five miles 
from the capitol at Tallahassee. On this large plantation that 
covered and area of about eight miles and composed approximately 
of 90 slaves is where Louis Napoleon first saw the light of day. 

Louis! father was known as the wagoner, His duties were 
to haul the commodities raised on the plantation and other things 
that required a wagon. His mother Edith, was known as a "breeder" 
and was kept in the palatial Randolph mansion to loom cloth for 
the Randolvh family and slaves. The cloth was made from the cote 
ton reiged on the plantation's fertile fields, As Louis was 80 


young, he had no particular duties, only to look for hen nests, 
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gather eggs and play with the master's three young boys. There 
weve seven children in the Randolph family, three young boys, 

two "missy" girls and two grown sons. Louis would go fishing 

and hunting with the three younger boys and otherwise engage with 
them in their childish pranks. 

He says that his master and mistreas were very kind 
tO the slaves and would never whip them, nor would he allow the 
"driver" who was a white man named Barton to do so. Barton lived in 
a home especially built for him on the plantation. If the "driver" 
waipped any of tiem, all that was necessary for the slave who had 
oeen whipped was to report it to the master and the Narivert Was - 
dismissed, as he was @ salaried man. 


Plantation Life, The slaves lived in log cabins 


especially built for them. They were ceiled and arranged in such a 
manner as to retain the heat in winter from the large fireplaces con- 
structed therein, | 
Just before the dawn of day, the slaves were aroused 
from their slumber by a loud biast from a cow-horn that was blown by 
the "driver" ag a signel to prepare themselves for the fields, The 
Dlantation being ao expansive, those who had to go a long distance 
to the area where they worked, were taken in wagons, those working 
nearby walked. They took their meals along with them and had their 
oreakfast and dinner on the fields. An hour was allowed for this pur- 


2080. The slaves worked while they sang spirituals to break the mo-~ 
yotony of long ‘hous of work, At the setting of the sun, with their 
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day's work all done, they returned to their cabins and prepared 
their evening's meal. Having finished thte, the religious among 
them would gather at one of the cabin doors and give thanks to 
God in the form of long supplications and old fashioned songs. 
Many of them being highly emotional would respond in shouts of 
hallelujahs sometimes causing the entire group to become "happy® 
voncluding in shouting and praise to God. The wicked slaves ex- 
pended theib pent up emotions in song and dance, Gathering at one 
of the cabin doors they would sing and dance to the tunes of a fife, 
banjo or fiddle that was played by one of their number. Finished 
with this divergion they would retire to await the dawn of a-new 
day which indicated more work, The various plantations had white 
men employed as "patrols" whose duties were to see that the slaves 
remained on tueir own plantations, and if they were caught going off 
without a permit from the master, they were whipped with a "raw hide" 
by the "driver." There was an exception to this rule,however, on 
Sundays the religious slaves were allowed to visit other plantations 
where religious services were being held without having to go 
through the matter of having a permit. 

Religion. There was a free colored man who was called 
"Father James Page," owned by & family of Parkers of Tallahassee. He 
was freed by them to go and preach to his own people. He could read 
and write and:would viait all the plantations in Tallahassee, preach=- 
ing the gospel. Each plantation would get a visit from him one Sun- 
day of each month. The slaves on the Randolph plantation would con- 
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gregate in one of the cabins to receive him where he would 

read the Bible and preach and sing. Many times the services 

were puncthated by much shouting from the "happy ones.* At 

these services the sacrament was served to those who had ac- 
cepted Christ, those who had not, and were willing to accept 

Him were received and prepared for baptism on the next visit 

of "Father Page.® 

| On the day of baptism, the candidates were 
attired in long white flowing robes, which had been made by 

one of the slaves. Amidst singing and praises they marched, being 
flanked on each side by other believers, to 4 pond or lake on the 
plantation and after the usual ceremony they were *ducked*" into 
the water. This was a day of much shouting and praying. 

Education. The two "missy" girls of the Randolph 
family were dutiful each Sunday morning to teach the slaves their 
catechism or Sunday School lesson. Aside from this there was no 
other training. 

The War and Freedom. Mr. Napoleon relates that 
the doctor's two oldest sons went to the war with the Confederate 
army, also the white "driver," Barton. His place was filled by one 
of the slaves, named Peter Parker. 

At the closing of the war, word was sent around — 
among the slaves that if they heard the report of a gun, it was 
the Yankees and that they were free. | 
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It was in May, in the middle of the day, cotton and corn 
being planted, plowing going on, and slaves busily engaged in their 
usual activities, when suddenly the loud report of a gun resounded, 
then could be heard the slaves orying almost en-masse, "dems de Yan= 
kees." Straightway they dropped the plows, hoes and other farm in- 
plements and hurried to their cabins. They put on their best clothes 
"to go see the Yankees.*® Through the countryside to the town of 
Tallahassee they went, The roads were quickly filled with these 
happy souls. The streets of Tailahassee were clustered with these 
jubilant people going here and tpere to get a glimpse of the Yan- 
kees, their liberators. Napoleon says it was a joyous and un-forget- 
able occasion. 
When the Randolph slaves returned to their plantation, 
pr. Randolph told them that they were free, and if they wanted to go 
away, they could, and if not, they could remain with him and he 
would give them half of what was raised on the farms. Some of them 
left, however, some remained, having no lace to go, they decided 
it was best to remain until the crops came off, thus earning enough 
to help them in their new venture in home seeking. Those inves who 
were too old and not physically able to work, remained on the planta- 
tion and were cared for by Dr. Randolph until their death. 

Napoleon's father, Scipio, got a transfer from the 
government to his former master, Colonel Sammis of Arlington, and 


there he lived for awhile. He soon got employment with a Mr. Hatee 
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of the town and after earning enough money, bought a tract of 
land from him there and farmed, There his family lived and in- 
creased, Louis being the oldest of the children obtained odd jobs 
with the various settlers, among them being Governor Reid of 
florida who lived in South Jacksonville. Governor Reid raised 
cattle for market and Napoleon's job was to bring them across the 


Saint Johns River on & liter to Jacksonville, where they were sold, ie 


: Louis Napoleon is now agen and infirm, his father 
and mother having died many years ago. He now lives with one of 
hig younger brothers who has a fair sized orange grove on the south 
side of Jacksonville, He retains the suepesty that his father first 
bought after freedom and on which they lived in Arlington. Hie hair 
white and he is bent with age and ill health but his mental facul- 
ties are exceptionally keen for one of his age. He proudly tells 
you that his master was good to his "niggers" and cannot recall but 
one time that he saw him whip one of them and that when one tried to 
run away to the Yankees. Only memories of a kind master in his days 


of servitude remain with him as he recalls the dark days of slavery. 
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In her own vernacular, Margrett Nickerson was "born to William 
A. Carr, on his plantation near Jackson, Leon County, many years agoe" 

When questioned concerning her life on this plantation, she 
continues: "Now horney, its been so long ago, I don' ‘member ev'ything, 
mit I will tell you whut I kin as near right as possible; I kin ‘member 
five uf Marse Carr's chillun; Florida, Susan, 'Lijah, Willie and Tom; 
cose Carr never 'lowed us to have a piece uf paper in our handse" 

"Mr. Kilgo was de fust overseer I 'member; I was big enough to 
tote meat an’ stuff frum de smokehouse to de kitchen and to tote water in 
and git wood for granny to cook de dinner and fur de sucklers who nu' sed 
de babies, an' I carried dimmers back to de hands," 

"On dis plantation dere was ‘bout a hunnerd head; cookin! was 
done in de fireplace in iron pots and de meals was plenty of peas, greens, 
cornbread burnt co'n for coffee - often de marster bought some coffee fur 
uss we got water frum de open well. Jes ‘fore de big gun fiahed dey fotched 
my pa frum de bay whar he was makin’ salts; he had heerd dem say ‘de Yankees 
is coming and wuz so glade" 

"Dere waz rice, cotton, co'n, tater fields to be tended to and 
cowhides to be tanned, thread to be spinned, and thread wuz made into 
ropes for plow lines." 

"Ole Marse Carr fed us, mit he did not care what an' whar, jes 


so you made dat money and when yo' made five and six bales of cotton, said: 


'Yo' ain don' nuthin'," 

"When de big gun fiahed on a Sattidy me and Cabe and Minnie 
Howard wuz settint up co'n fur de plowers to come ‘long and put dirt to 
‘em; Carr read de free papers to us on Sunday and de co'n and cotton had 
to be tended to - he tole us he wz goint to gi' us de net proceeds iene 
she chuckles), what tumed out to be de co'n and cotton stalks, Den he 
asked dem whut would stay wid him to step off on de right and dem dat wuz 
leavin' to step off on de left." 

"My pa made soap frum ashes when cleaning new ground = he took a 
hopper to put de ashes in, made a little stool side de house put de ashes 
in and po'red water on it to drip; at night after gittin' off frum work 
he'd put in de grease and make de soap - I made it sometime and I make it 
now, myself," 

"My step-pa useter make shoes frum cowhides fur de farm han's 
on de plantation and fur eve'body on de plantation 'cept ole Marse and 
his fambly; dey's wuz diffunt, fine," 

"My grandma was Pheobie Austin = my mother wuz name Rachel Jackson 
and my pa wus name Edmund Jackson; my mother and uncle Robert and Joe wis 
aint Grad Teele Ga HORA ee “Bhan Se niggers dat ‘listed 
in de wars; I don’ ‘member much tbout de war only when de started talking 
‘bout drillin' men fur de war, Joe Sanders was a lieutenant. Marse Carr's 
sons, Tom and Willie went to de war." 

"We didn' had no doctors, only de grannies; we mos'ly used 
hippecat (ipecac) fur medicines" 

"As 1 said, Kilgo wus de fust overseer I ricollec', then Sanders 
waz nex' and Joe Sanders after hims John C. Haywood came in after Sanders 


and when de big gun fiahed old man Brockington wus deree I never saw a 


f 
i 


i 


\ 


nigger sold, but dey carried dem frum our house and I never seen ‘em 


no mot," 


a "We had church wid de white preachers and dey tole us to mind 


our masters and missus and we would be saved; if not, dey said we wouldn'. 
Dey never tole us nothin' "bout Jesus. On Sunday after workin’ hard all 
de week dey would lay down to sleep and be so tired; soon ez yo' git sleep, 


de overseer would come an' wake you up an' make you go to churche" 


ae "When de big gun fiahed old man Carr had six sacks uf confederate 


money whut he wuz carrying wid him to Athens Georgia an' all de time if 
any uf us gals whar he wiz an? ax him ‘Marse please gi us some money't 
(here she raises her voice to a high, pitiful tone) he says' I aint got 
a cent' and right den he would have a chis so full it would take a whol' 
passle ee euaess to move ite He had plenty corn, taters, pum'kins, hogs, 
cows ev'ything, but he didn' gi us nuthin but strong plain close and 
lenty to eat; we slept in ole common vaaig and my pa made up little cribs 
d put hay in dem fur de chillune" 

"Now ef you wanted to keep in wid Marster Carr don' drap you 
shoes in de field an' leave ‘tem- he'd beat yous you must tote you’ shées 
frum one field to de tother, didn' a dog ud be bettern you. He'd say 
"You gunehaided devil, drappin' you' shoes and eve'thin' over de field'," 

"Now jes listen, I wanna tell you all I kin, but I wants to tell 
it right; wait now, I don’ wanna make no mistakes and I don’ wanna lie on 
nobody- I ain' mad now and I imow taint no use to lie, I takin' my time. 


I don€ prayed an' got all de malice out o' my heart and I ain' gonna tell 


. no lie fer um and I aint gonna tell no lie on um. I ain' never seed no 
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slaves sold by Marster Carr, he wuz allus tellin' me he wuz gonna sell 
me but he never did- he sold my pa's fust wife though" 

"Dere wuz Uncle George Bull, he could read and write and, chile, 
de white folks didn't lak no nigger whut could read and write. Gants 
wife Miss Jane useter teach us Sunday School but she did not 'low us to 


tech a book wid us hands. So dey useter jes take uncle George Bull and 


beat him fur nothin; dey would beat him and take him to de lake and pat 


him on a log and shev him in de lake, but he always swimmed out. When 
dey didn' do dat dey would beat him tel de blood run outen him and den 
trow him in de ditch in de field and kivver him up wid dirt, head and years 
and den stick a stick up at his haid.e I wiz « water toter and had stood 
and seen um do him dat way more'n once and I stood and looked at um tel 
dey went ‘way to de other rows and den I grabbed de dirt ofen him and 
“he'd bresh de dirt off and say ‘tank yo', git his hoe and go on back to 
worke Dey beat him lak dat and he didn' do a thin' to git dat sort uf 
treatment." \ 
"I nad a sister name Lytie Holly who didn' stand back on non! 
uv em; when dey'd git behin' her, she'd git behin' dem; she wuz det stubbo'n 
and when dey would beat her she wouldn't holier and jes take it and go one 
I got some whuppin's wid strops but I wanter tell you why I am cripple todays 
"I had to tote tater vines on my haid, me and Fred' rick and de 
han's would be a callin fur em all over de field. but you know honey, de 
two us us could! git to all uvum at once, so Joe Sanders would hurry us 
up by beatin' us with strops and sticks and run us all over de tater ridges 
he cripple us both up and den we couldn't git to all uv em. At night my pa 


would try to fix me up cose I had to go back to work nex’ dey. I never 
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ead. 
walked straight frum dat day to dis and I have to set here in dis chair 

now, but I don’ feel mad none nowe I feels good and wants to go to he'vene 

I ain' gonna tel no lie on white nor black cose taint no uses" 

"Some uv de slaves run away, lots uv um. Some would be cot and 
when dey ketched em dey put bells on ems fust dey would put a iron ban! 
‘round dey neck and anuder one ‘round de waist and rivet um tegether dow 
de back; de bell would hang on de ban’ round de neck so dat it would ring 
when de slave walked and den dey wouldn' git ‘way. Some uv dem wore dese 
bells three and four mont'n and when dey time wuz up dey would take em off 
‘em. Jako Overstreet, George Bull, John Green, Ruben Golder, Jim Bradley 
and a hos' uv others wore dem bellse Dis is whut I know, not whut somebody 
else say. I seen dis myself. En missus, when de big gun fiahed, de runerway 
slaves comed out de woods frum all directions. We wuz in de field when it 
fiahed, but I ‘members dey wuz all very glad." 

\. "after de war, we worked but we got pay fur it." 

"Ole man Pierce and others would call some kin' of a perlitical 
(political) meetin' but I could never understan' whut dey wuz talkin' 'bout. 
We didnt had no kin't uv schools and all I knows but dem is dat I sent my 
chillums in Leon and Gadsden Counties." 

"I had lots uv sisters and brothers but I can't ‘member de names 
of none by Lytie, Mary, Patsy and Ella; my brothers, is Edmond and Cornelius 
Jacksone Corneliws is livin' now somewhere I think but I don' never see hime" 

"When de big gun fiahed I was a young missy totin' cotton to de 
scales at de ginhouse; ef de ginhouse wuz close by, you had to tote de cotton 
to it, but ef it wuz fur ‘way wagins ud come to de fields ahd weigh it up 
and take it to de ginhouse. I was still livin' near Lake Jackson and we went 


to Abram Bailey's place near Tallahassee. Carr turned us out without nuthin 
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and Bailey gitd us his hammoc' and we went dere fur a home. Fust we cut 
down saplin's fur we didn’ had no house, and took de tops uv pines and put 
on de top; den we put dirt on top uv dese saplin's and slep' under deme 
When de rain would come, it would wash all de dirt right down in our face 
and we'd hafter buil' us a house all over ag'ine We didn' had no body to 
built a house fur us, cose pa was gone and ma jes had us gals and ie cut 

de saplin's fer de man who would buil' de house fer use We live on Bailey's 
place a long time and fin'lly buil' us a log cabin and den we went frum dis 
cabin to Gadsden County to a place name Concord and dere I stay tel I come 
here 'fore de fiahe" | | _ 

"I had twelve chillun but right now missus, 1 can only ‘member 
dese names: Robert, 'Lijah, Edward, Cornelius, ,Littie, Rachel and Sophie." 

"I was converted in Leon County and after freedom I dined de 
Methtdist church and my membership is now in Mount Zion A M.E. Church in 
Jacksonville, Floridae" 

"My fust husban was Nelson Walker and de las' one was neme Dave 
Nickerson. I don' think I was 20 years old when de big gun fiahed, but I 
was more’ 17= I reckon I wuz a little older den Flossie May (a niece who 
is 17 years of age) is nowe™ (1) 

iee Nickerson, according to her information must be about 89 or 
90 years of age, sees without glasses having never used thems; she does not 
read or write but speaks in a convincing manner. She has most of her teeth 
and a splendid appetite. She spends her time sitting in a wheel-chair sewing 
on quilts. She has several quilts that she has pieced, some from very small 


scraps which she has cut without the use of any particular patterns 
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She has a full head of beautiful snowy white hair and has the 
use of her limbs, except her legs, and is able to do most things for 
herself. (2) 

She lives with her daughter at 1600 Myrtle Avenue, Jacksonville, 


Floridae 
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Douglas Parish was born in Monticello, Florida, | 
May 7, 1850, to Charles and Fannie Parish, slaves of Jim 
Parish. Fannie had been bought from @ family by the name of 
Palmer to be a"breeder", that ii, bearer of strong children — 
who could bring high prices at the slave markets. A "preeder® 
always fared better than the majority of female slaves, and 
Fannie Parish waa no exception. All she had to do was raise 
children. Charlea Parish labored in the cotton fielda, the 
chief product of the Parish plantation. 

As a emall boy Douglas used to spend his time shoot- 
ing marbles, playing ball, racing and wrestling with the other 
boys. The marbles were made from lumps of clay hardened in the 
fireplace. He was a veyy good runner, and as it was & custom in 
those days for one plantation owner to match his "nigger" against 
that of his neighbor, he was a favorite with Parish because he 
seldom failed to win the race. Parish trained his runners by hav- 
ing them race to the boundary of his plantation and back again, He 
would reward the winner with a jack-knife or a bag of marbles. 


Just to be first was an honor in itself, for the fast- 
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est runner represented his master in the Fourth of July 
races when runners from ail over the county competed for top 
honors, and the winner earned a bag of silver for his master, 
If Parish didn't win the prize, he was hard to get along with 
for several days, but gradually he would accept his defeat with 
resolution. Prizes in less important races ranged froma pair 
of fighting cocks to a slave, depending upon the seriousness of 
the betting. 

Douglas! first job was picking cotton seed 
from the cotton. When he was about 12 years of age, he became 
the stable boy, and soon learned about the care and grooming of 
horses from an old slave who had charge of the Parish stables. 
He was also required to keep the buggies, surreys, and spring=- 
wasons clean, The buggies were light four-wheeled carriages drawn 
by one horse, The surreys were covered four-wheeled carriages, open 
at the sides, but having curtains that may be rolled down. He liked 
this job very much because it gave kim an opportunity to ride on the 
horses, the desire of all the boys on the plantation. They had to 
be content with chopping wood, running errands, cleaning up the 
Piantation, and similar tasks. Because of his knowledge of horses, 
Douglas was permitted to travel to the coast with his boss and 
Other slaves for the purpose of securing salt from the sea water. 
It was cheaper to secure salt by this method than it was te purchase 


it otherwise, 
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Life in slavery was not all bad, according to 
Douglas. Parish fed his slaves well, gave them comfortable 
quarters in which to live, looked after them when they were sick, 
and worked them very moderately. The food was cooked in the fire- 
place in large iron pots, pans and ovens. The slaves had greens, 
potatoes, corn, rice, meat, peas, and corn bread to eat. Occasion- 
ally the corn bread was replaced by flour bread. The slaves drank 
an imitation coffee made from.parched corn or meal, Since there 
was no ice to preserve the left-over food, only enough for each 
meal was prepared, | 

Parish seldom punished hig slaves, and never did he 
permit his overseer to do so. If the slaves failed to do their 
work, they were reported to him. He would warn them and show his 
black whip which was usually sufficient. He had seen overseers 
veat slaves to death, and he did not want to risk losing the money 
he had invested in his. After his death, his son managed the plan- 
tation in much the same manner as his father. 

But the war wag destined to make the Parishes lose 
all their slaves by giving them their freedom. Even though they | 
were free to go, many of the slaves elected to remain with their 
mistreas who had always been kind to them. The war swept away much 
of the money which her husband had left her; and although she 
would liked to have kept all of her slaves, she found it impossible 
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to do 80. She allowed the real old slaves to remain on the prem 
ises and kept a few of the younger ones to work about the plan- 
tation. Douglas and his parents were among those who remained on 
the plantation. His father waa a skilled prick}iayer and carpenter, 
and he was employed to make repairs to the property. His mother 
cooked for the Parishes. 
Many of the Negroes migrated north, and they wrote 

back stories of the "new country" where "de white folks let you 
do jes as you please." These stories influenced a great number of 
other Negroes to go North and began life anew as servants, waiters, 
laborers and cooks.The Negroes who re mined in the South were forced 
to make their own living. At the end of the war, foods and commodi- 
ties had gone up to prices that were impossible for the Negro to pay. 
Ham, for example, cost 40¢ and 50¢ a pound; lard was 25¢; cotton was 
two dollars a bushel. | _ | 

en een“ Dougias'» father taught him all thet he knew about 
carpentry and brickLlaying, and the two were in demand to repair, 
remodel, or build houses for the white people. Although he never 
attended school, Charlies Parish could caloulate very rapidly the 
number of bricks that it would take to build a house. After the es- 
tablishing of schools by the Freedmen's Bureau, Douglas' father 
made him go, but he did not like the confinement of school and soon 
dropped out. The teachers for the most part,were white, who were 


concerned only with teaching the ex-slaves reading, writing, and 
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arithmetic. The few colored teachers went into the community 

in an effort to elevate the standards of living. They went into 
the churches where they were certain to reach the greatest number 
of people and spoke to the of their mission, The Negro teachers 
were cordially received by the ex-slaves who were glad to weloone 
some "Yankee niggere® into their midst. 

Whereas the white teachers did not bother 
with the Negroes except in the classroom, other white men came whu 
showed & decided interest in them. They were called "carpet 
baggers" because of the type of traveling bag which they usually 
carried, and this term later became synonymous with "political 
adventurer," These men sought to advance their political schenes 
by getting the Negroes to vote for certain men who would be favor- 
able to them. The pought the Negro votes or put a Negro in some 
unimportant office to obtain the goodwil of the ex-slaves, They 
used the ignorant colored minister to further their plans, and he 
was their willing tool, The Negro's unwise use of his ballot 
plunged the South further and further into debt and as a result 
the South was compsiled to restrict his privileges. 
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George Pretty of Vere Beach and Gifford, Florida, 
was born & free man, at Altoona, Pennsylvania, January 30,1852, 
His father Isaac Pretty waa algo free born. His materhal grand- 
father Aleo MeCoy and his paternal grand-father George Pretty 
were born slaves who lived in the southern part ¢” Pennsylvania, 

He does not kmw how his father came to be born free 
but knows that he was told that from early childhood. 

In Altoona, according to George, there were no slaves 
du:ing his life there but in southern Pennaylvania slavery existed 
for a time. His grand-parente moved from southern Pennsylvania | 
during slavery but. whether they bought their freedom or ran away 
from thelr :asters was never known to George, | | 

As in most of the southland, the customs of the Negro 
in Altoona abounded in superstition and ignorance, Tey had about 
the sare bvelilefs and looked upon life with about the same derree 
of intelligence as Nerproes in the south, 


The north being much colder than the south naturadly had 
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jong ago used coai for fuel. Open grates were used for cooking 
just ag open fireplaces were used in the south, Iron skiliets or 
apiders aa they called them, were used for cooking many foods, | 
meats, vegetables, pies puddings and even cakea were baked over 
the fire. 

The old famiilar, often referred to ag 
southern ash ite; wag cooked on the hearth under the crate, 
vight in Altoona, Pennsylvania. The north because of its rapid 
advance in the use of modern ways of cooking and doing wany other 
things has been thought by pany peoples to have escaped the crude 
methods of cooking, but not so. George told how a piece of thick 
paper wag plaged on the hearth under the grate and corn dough put 
upon it to bake. Hot ashes were raked over it and it was left to 
cook and brown. When it had remained a long enough time, the ashes 
were shaken off, the cake brushed clean with a cloth and no grit 
was encountered when it was eaten, 

Isaac Pretty, George's father owned a large 
narneds shop at Altoona and made and sold hundreds of dollars worth 
of saddies and harnesa to both northern and southern plantation 
owners, (1) 

There wae a constant going and coming of 
northern and southern ownere; southern ones seeking places to buy 


inplements for farming and other inventions as well as trying to 
iooate runaway slaves. 
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Aliolitionists were active in the north and there | 
wore those whe assisted slaves across the boundary lines between 
free and slave states, 


who 
Negroes in the north,were free and had intelligence 


enough saw the gravity in betes their slave brothers in the 
south, Some risked their lives in spreading propaganda which they 
thought would add the enslaved Negroes in becoming free, 

In and around Altoona, Negroes were very progressive 
and appreciated theiz freedom, and had a great deal of sympathy 
for their fellews and did all they could to demonstrate their ate 
titude toward the slave traffic. Money was solicited and freely 
given to help abolitionists spread propaganda about freedom. - 

It ia striking to note the similarity of living condi- 
tions in. Penvisylvanta and Georgia, Florida and the Carolinas. Exe 
elaves who live in Florida now but who eame here sinee the Eman- 
cipation of tne Negro tell of living conditions of their respective 
etates; they are very aimilar to the modes of living in Aitoona, 
during slavery, (3) 

Soap was made from grease and lye just as it was made 
in the south, Shin-plastex(paper money similar to green back, which 
represented amounts lesa than a doliar) were very plentiful and after 
the Givll War confederate money of all kinds was as ae much trash. 

Food stuffs which were raised on the farm at Altoona were? 


corn, peanuts, white, potatoes and peas. Enough peas, were raised to 
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feed the stock and take care of the family for 13 months. 
Potatoas were raised in large quantities and fater they were 
jug they weve banked for the winter, By banked, it is meant, 
laree holes were dug in the c@llar.of the house or under the 
house or inside of an outhouse; pine straw was put into this pit 
and tre petatoes piled in; more straw was laid on and more po- 
tatoea piled in until all were in the pit. Dirt waa shoveled over 
the lot and it was left until for using they. Northern people 
used and still use a large amount of white,or {rich potatoes, 

| In ouring hides of cows for making leather the sane 
nethod was employed as that used in the south. Hides were first 
aaited and water was poured over them. They were ecvered with dirt 
and ieft to soak a few daya. A soliution of red oak bark was made . 
by soaking tae bark in water and this solution was pour ed over the 
hides. After it soaked a few dayn tue hair was scrsped off with a 
atiff brush and when it dried leather was ready for making shoes 
and harness. 

George's father dealt extensively in leather and 
when he could not get enough oured himself, he bought of others 
who could supply him. | a 

Now George's mother was very handy at the spinning 
wheel and loom. He remembers how the buneh of cetton was combed in 


preparation for spinning, Cards with teeth were arranged on the 
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spinning wheel:and the mass of cotton was combed through it 

40 separate it into fibers, The fibers were rolled batween the 
-insera and then put upen the spinning wheel to be epun inte 
thread. As it was spun, 1+ was wound upon spools. After the spools 
wte filled {hey were taken off and put on the loom. Threads were 
strung aeress the loom some above others and the shuttle running 
back and forth through the threads would make cloth, All that was 
done by hand power, A person working at the loom regularly goon be- 
oe. & proficient and George's mother was one who bore the name of 
nolng a very good weaver of cloth. Most of the clothes the family 


“ore were home spun, 


Underwear and sleeping garments were made of the 
natural colored homespun cloth. When colored cloth was wanted a dye 
was made to dip them in so ag to get the desired color. Dyes were 
nade by soaking red oak bark in water. Another was made of elder 
berries and when a real blood red was desired polk berries were 
used, Polk berried made a blood red dye and was coneidered very 
oeautiful, Walnut hulls were used to make brown dye and it was laste 
ing in its effects, 

In making dye hold ite color, the cloth and dye were 
vodied together, After it had "taken" well, the cloth was removed 
from the dye and rigsed well, the rinee water was salted se ag to 
set the cooler, 


Tubs for washing clothes and bathing purposes were 
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made of wood, Some were made from barrels cut in tew parte. 
In cutting a etay was left longer on each side and holes were 
cut length wise in it se there would be eufficient room fer all 
of the fingers to fit. That wae fer lifting the tub about. 
| A very interesting side of George's life was ds~ : 
piloted in his statement of the longevity of his innocenee. We 
may call it ignorance but it seems to be more innocence when con-~ 
pared to the incident ef Adam and Eve ag told in the Holy Bible 
in the book of Genesis. He was 33 years of «ge before he knew he 
was @ grown man, or how life was given humans. In plain words he 
did not know where babies came from, nor how they were bred, 

Whenever George's mother was expecting to be confined 
with a baby's birth, his father would say to all the children to- 
cether, large and small alike," your mother has gone to New York, 
Baltimore, Buffalo* or any place he would think of at the time. There 
Waa an upstairs room in their home and she would atay there six weeks, 
She would go up as soon as signs of the coming ohild would present 
themeelves. A midwife came, cooked three meals a day, fed the ohild- 
ren and helped keep the plage dn order, 

In older times people taught their ohildren to respect 

Older persons. They obéyed everyone older than themselves. The large 
children were just as obedient as the small ones se that it was not 
hard to maintain peace and order within any home. | 
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The midwife in this case simply told all of the 
children that she did not want any of them to go upstairs, as 
she had important papers spread out ali over the floor and did 
rot want them disturbed, No questions were asked, she was obeyed. 

George does not remember having heard a single 

baby ory the whole time tvey were being born in that upper room, 
and he said many. a baby was born there. Decorum reigned throughout 
the household for six weeks or until their mother was ready to 
come down, When the time was up for mother to come down, his 
father would casually say, "children your ma is coming home today 
and what do you recon, someone faa given her another baby.* The 
children would say, almost in concert,"*what you say pa, is it a 
boy or girl?® He would teil them which it was and nothing more was 
aaid nor any further injuiry made into the happening. 

The term "broke her leg" was used to convey the meaning 
of pregnancy. Georse relates how his . other told him and his sirs= 
ter not to have any thing more to do with ‘ary Jones,*cause she 
done broke her ieg."* Georre said "Ma taint nothin eatier wid Mary; 
I see her every day when the bell rings for 12; she works across 
the street from Pals hop and she and me sects on the steps and 
talks till time fur her to go back to work." His mother said, "dont 
spute me George, I know she is broke her leg and I want yall to 


stay way frum her." George said,"Ma I aint sputing you, jes some- 
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body done misinform you dats all. She aint got no broke leg, 
she walks as good as me." Hie mother said "then I'ma lie." 
George quickly replied, *no ma, you aint no lie, but somebody | 
done told you wrong," 

Nothing wae said further:on the question of 
Vary Jonea until tat same evening when Isaac Pretty came home 
from the shop. The mother took him agide and told him of how she 
had been disputed and calied a lie by George ard added that she 
wanted George whipped for it, 

"Come here George," came &@ commanding voice 
shortly after the mother and father had been in conference. Georre 
obeyed and his father took him apart from the famiivy and locked 
himself and George in a room, He said "George I know I haven't 
done right by not telling you, you are grown. You are 33 years old 
now and I want to tell you some things you should know.* George 
wag €@ll eyes and ears, for he had been told when previously asked 
how old he waa, "I'll tell you when you get grown.*® That was all 
he had heard from his parents for yeara and he waa just waiting foe 
him to tell him. His father told him how babies were born and about 
his motner confining herself in the upper room all the different 
times when she expected babies. He told him that his mother had 
never been cut of town to Bostom or Baltirore on any of the past 
cocasions. In fact he told George all he knew to tell him. 

Now the atartling thing about it all is that 
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\ 
when he had finished giving the information about bableg he 

said, "Now George your mother told me that you called her a lie 
today." George at once said,"Pa I didn't call her a lie, I jes 
told someone had misinform her * bout Mary, that she aint got 

her leg broke cause I see her every day." His father said"I know 
‘taint right to whip you fur that George but your Ma said she 
wanted me to whip you and I'll have to do it." That settled it. 
Goorge reo@ived hie first lessen in sex and received the last 
flosving hie father ever gave him. He was now grown and could take 
nis place ag & man. 

Afterwards the mother took all her daughters aside 
“fa told ther. the same as Isaag had tolg George. (That is she told 
tne erown girls about sex life.) 

George and hia older sister talked the whole plan 
ovex after they got a chance and decided that since they were now 
‘srom, they did not have to cive their earnings to their parents 
‘uy songer. They dacided to move into one of their father's houses 
Cr tne place and furnish $4 up. They were making right good money 
considering the times related George, and with both of then pulling 
tosether they soon would have sufficient money saved up to buy a 
piece of land and start out on ® plot of ground of their own. 

George told hia father their plans. His father ashed 


low much money he had. He told him 300 dollars or more. His father 
said,"you've saved 300 dellars. out of what I've allowed you?s 
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George anawered in the affirmative, His fathsx eald,"de you 
know how far that will el Geoxse ead he did not, his father 
srawesed, "Net far my boy, * 

A few days after the conversation, Tease Pretty | 
furnished one ef his houses with the negessary equipeent and . let 
Georve and his atetex live tere. They had their own bed» rooms 
und ghoh bought some foqd. The givl and George beth cooked the 
yeale and did the main thing. they hia eet out to de, Letting nothing 
etend in the way of their progresa, . 

Then a few monthe had passed both ehildren bad 


ited a niee oun ef money. George vee prepared te marry and take gare 
of « wife. His siater, Eiisa, who Lived with hie had saved almost ae 
vueh money and whon she married she was an aeset te the man of hex - 
choiee rathex than a liability. : | 
George had glege contact with nature in his early — 
life, The elose eontact with his not oF for 33 youre had done some- 
thing fee Georze witeh was lasting ag well ae beneficiel, che was e 
close adhewent to nature. She believed in and knew the roots and 
herba which gured dodily aliments, This we handed down te her ohilde 
ron and Georce Pretty olaing to know every root and hexb ia the ‘woods, 
Ho can identify each ae they are prestayed to hin. Saye he, 
Doctors were never weed by the ordi ary fomily when 

Charge was growing up and during his atey + 4 Aiteven He wan exited 

in to gow up a out peas wats ‘* wes - m me te res been 
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was ai80 odlled in to probe for a bullet but for fever or colda 
or even childbirth he was considered an unnecessary expense. 
Herbs and roots were widely utilized in olden 
asaya and during slavery and early reconstruction. The old siave 
nas brought his practices to this era and he is often found gather- 
ing and using them upon his friends and neighbors. 

George Pretty knows t»vat black anake roet is good 
for blood trouble for he hes used 1% on many a person with safety 
and surety. Sasafras tea is good fer colds; solden rod tea for | 
fever; fig ieaves for trash; red oak bark for douche; siippery 
aim for fever and female compiaint(when bark ise inserted in t:e 
vagina, ); catnip tea is good for new born babies; sage tea is: good 
for painful menstruation or sickened flow; fig leaves >ruiscd and 
npplied to the forchead for fever are very effective; they are aise 
good to draw boila to a head; okra blossoms when dried are good for 
sores (t xe dried blossoms are soaked in water and applicd te the 
gore aid bound with clean.old iinen cioth); red shank is scod for 
2 number of diseases; missing iink root is for colde and asthma, 
seorge gaid this is a sure cure for asthma, Fever grase is a pur- 
cative when taken in the form of a tea. The blades are steeped in 
hot water and a tea made. Fever frase is a wide blade grass growing 
straighter than most grass. It has 2 blue flower and is Zound growing 
wild around many places in Florida. It is plentiful in certain parts 
of Palatka, Florida. 
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Riding vehicles in early daya were called buvvies. The 
firet one George remembers was tre go cart. It had two whoels and 
was without a top. Only two people could ride in a fo cart. The 
equilibrium was kept by buckling the harness over and under the 
horse's belly. The strap which ran wndexs the belly w2s called the 
vaidy girt. There waa a side atrap which ran aiong the horee's 
side and the belly pirt waa fastened to this, Loops vere put to 
vantace pointe on the side atrap and through these the shafts of 
the wart were run, The strap roing undar snd over the horee kept 
the oart from going too far forward or backward, 

During George's early live plowa locked very much like 

ey do soday They had wooden handles but the part which turned the 

‘round was made of point iren,(he could not describe point iron.) 
Piowa were not made cf cast iron or steel aa they are today. 

Two kinds of plowa were used so far ag Gcorge remembers, 
One was ealled the akooter plow and the other the turn plow, The 
akooter plow he describes ag one which broke the ground up which 
had veen previously planted. ¥®hen the carth needed loosening up to 
wake more fit for planting, this plow was used over the earth, leaving 
it rather smooth and light. The turn plow was used to turn the pround 
corpietely over. Where grass and weeds had prown, the earth needed 
‘urning over 80 as to thoroughly uproot: the weeds and vraas,. The 


Sound was usually left a while ao that the weeds could die and rot 
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and then men with hees would co over the ground and make ft 
ready for planting. | , 

When freedom came to Necrees in the alave ter 
ritery, George remembers tat Shemman' s army drilled a leng time 
after the Civil War had ended. He saw them right in Pennsylvania. 
He wes much impressed ~ith thelr biue suits and brass buttons and 
which fitted them so well, Sone of the men wore suits with braid 
on them and they suppesedly were the offisers of the outiié. 

Nerro snd white men were in the seme  aempe nk es he eaw and all were 
manly and walking proudly. — 

As George was fifteen yeara of age when freedom 
cane mugh of which he related happened after Bwancipation. Re 
being out of the alave territory did not have as much contact with 
the slaves, but he lived around hia grand paxents whe had been 
slaves in tie southern part of the atate. After elavery they moved 
up to Altoens with George's parente and brought wagh in the way of 
custome to George. | 

Grandfather Medoy and alse grandfather Pretty told 
of many experiences that they went ‘through duxing their enslavement. 
The “erro and white over-seer was much in evidence down there and 
beying and aélling of children from their paxente scemed to have 
eft 2 gad memory with George. | ; | 

Ieaac Protty*s family wae large, He had seven girle : 
and seven boys, George being the oldest. Geoxge renenbars how his 
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heart would ache when his grandfather told ef the ont laren who 
were torn from their mother’s ekists and sold, never to see their 
parents again. He went inte deep thought over how he would have 
hated to have been separated from bis mother and father to say nothing 
of leaving his brothers and sisters. They were brought up to love 
sia other and the thought of breaking the family ties seemed to him 
very oruel. | 
when George vie told that he wae grown as semaayey re= 
iatec, he saved his money and/when the great earth quake in Charles- 
ton occured he went down trere to see. what it had done to the place, 
Sefore that tine in 1882 he remembered having scen the first block 
of ice. ‘When he got there, the Charleston peopie had been waking ice 
for a few years. It was about that time that George saw the. first 
oe of bed springs. | 
; George remained in Pennsylvania and ot»er etates fare 
ther north for a long time after freedom. Hie first trip te Florida 
“ae made in 1893. He eane direct from Altoona, Pennsylvania, with a 
wihte man whose name he hase forgotten as he did not remain in the 
man's eupley very ieng after reaching the etate. 
Since that tine he has farmed in and around different 
purte of Palatka but now he resides at Vero Beach and Gifford, Florida, 
He makes regular tripe to Palatka, ba as much at hone shee aS in 
the eities on the Eaat Goast. 
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George says that he hae never had a dooter attend him in 
iis life, neither while he was in Altoona, nor since he has been 
in Plorida, He glaims te be abie te identify any root or herb that 
crows in the woode in the State of Florida having studied them 
vonatantly sinee his arrival here. Before coming to thia state 
he knew all the roots and herba around Altoona avd ia still acquaint- 
ed with them as he makee regular visits there, since he moved away 
43 years ago. (1) : ve 

George Pretty ia a dark complexioned man; about five feet 
three, inches in heighth; weighe about 135 pounds and locks to be 
much younger than he ig. When asked how he had maintained his youth, 
he axid that living close te nature had done it together with his 
wacner of living. He deea not diesipate, neither does he drink 
strong dgvink. He is a ready informant. Having heard that eniy in- 
formation of slavery waa wanted, he volunteered information without 


any formality or urging on the psrt of the writer. (1) (3) 
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- Anna Scott, an exe al ave who now lives in Jacksonville near 
the intersection of Moncrief ang Edgewood AYERS was a member of 
one of the first colonization — that went to ‘the Vest coast | 


of Africa following the emancipation of the slaves in this coune 


try e . . 
The former slave was born at Dave City,. South Carolina, on 


Jan. 28, 1846, of a half-breed Cherokee~jSnduegro imo ther-ant: ane:. 
gloeSaxon father. Her father owned the plantation adjoining that 


of her master. 


When she reached the adolescent age Anna was placed under the 
direct care of her mistress, by whom she was given direct chargé 
of the diningsroom and entrusted with the keys to the provisions 


and supplies of the household. 


A khdred love grew between the slave girl and her mi stress} 
she recalls that everywhere her mistress went she was taken al- 
so. she was kept in 'the big house'. She was not given any. edu» 


cation, though, as some of the slaves on nearby pl antations were. 


Religion was not denied to the former slave and her fellows. 
rs. Abigail Dovey her owner, permitted the slaves to attend ré- 


vival and other services, The slaves were allowed to ocouwpy the 
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bal cony of the church in ane City, while the whites occupied the 
main floore The slaves were forbidden to sing, talk, or make any 


other sound, however, under penalty of severe beatings. 
F F % 


“ 


‘ 


Those of the slaves who 'felt the sperrit! during a service 
must keep silence until after the service, when they could 'tell it 
to the deacon', a colored man who would listen to the confessions 
or professions of religion of the slaves until Late into the night. 
The Negro deacon would relay his converts to the white minister of 
the church, who would meet them in the vestry room at some specia 


fied time, 


Some of the questions that woul d be asked at these meetings 
in the vestry room would be; | | 

“What did you come up here for?" 

"Because I got religion". | 

"How do you know you got religion?" 

"Because I ‘cnow my sins are forgives 

"How do you know your sins are forgiven?" | 

"Because I love Jesus and I love everybody". 

"Do you wank to be baptized?" 

"Yes sir." | 

"Why do you want to be baptized?” 


"Cause it will mace me like Jesus wants me to be", 


When several persons were ‘ready', there would be a baptism | 
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in a nearby ereek or river. After this, slaves would be permitted © 
to hold occasional servives of their own in the log house that was 
someimes used as a school. , 

Mrae Scott remembers vividly the joy that she felt and other : 
slaves expressed when first ewe of their emancipation was brought 
to them. Both she and her mistress were fearful, she says; her 
mistress because she did not know what she would do without her 
slaves, and Anna beceuse she thought the Union soldiers would harm 
Mrs. Dave. “When the chief officer of the soldiers came to the 
home of her mistress, she says, he demanded entrance ina gruff 
voice, Then he saw a ring upon Urs. Dove's finger and asked: 
"Where did. you get this?* When told that the ring belonged to her 
husband, who was dead, the officer turned to his soldiers and told 
them that they should ‘get back; she's alrightt" — 

Provisions intended for the Confederate armies were broken 
open by the Union soldiers and their followers, and Anna's mother, 
to protect her master, organized groups of slaves to ‘tote the meat 
from the box cars and hide it in dugouts under the mistress' house*, 
This meat was later divided between Negroes and whites. . 

A Provost Judge followed the advance of the army, and he 
obtained a list of all of the slaves held by each master. Mra. 
Dove gave her List to the official, who called each slave by name 
and asked what that elave.had done on the plantation. He asked, 
also, whether any payment had been made te them since the Buanci- 


pation Proclamation had been signed, and when answered in the nege 
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eerie told ‘them wat ‘Yeu are. free now and must be paid for all 
of the work you have done since the Proclamation was aignes and 
that you will do in the future. Don't you work for anybody witkeut 
pay! : | : : 

The Provost Judge also told the slaves that they might lecve 
if they liked, and Anna Was among the se who left. ‘she went to visit: 
the husband of her mother in Charleston. With her mother and wive | 


other ‘chil aren, Anne crossed rivers on pee Tare and rode on trains 


io 


to Charleston. - _ | 
7 Elias Munford was Anna's stepefather in Charleston, and after 

spending a year there with him the entire family joined a colenie 
zing expedition te West Africa. There were 650 in the expeditien, 
and it Left in 1867. Transportation was free. a 

‘The trip took several weeks, but finally the small ship i.ane 
ded at Srasd Bassa. Mumford did not like the place, however, and 
continued on to Menrovia, Liberia, He ‘aid not like Monrevia, 
either, and tried several other ports before being told that jae 
would have to get off, anyway. ‘This was at Harper Cape, W. Africa: 

Here he almost immediately began an industry that was to 
prove lucrative. oy eters were ‘Large as saucers’, according te 
Anna, and while the family gathered ‘these he would burn them and 
extract lime from them. ‘This he mixed with the native clay «and 
made brick. In adai tion te his brick-msking Mumford cut treos for 
lumber, and with His own ‘brick and lember would cometruct heuses 
and structures, One such structure breught hin $2100.00.. 


ms 


a 
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Another manner in wind ch Mumford added te his growing weal th, 
was through the cashing of checks for the Missionaries of the seem 
tione Ordinarily they would have to send these pack to the Tale 


ted States to be cashed, and-when he offered to cash them =~ at 


é 


a discount - v= they eagerly wrilized the opportunity to save ime; 


this was a convenience for tiem and more weal th for Munford. 


Anna found other. ‘kines besides happiness in her feats years 
in Africae There were death, sickness, and pestilences. che mete 
tions among the latter the African ants, some of whieh reached 
huge proportions. Most dreeded were the Mission ants, whieh ‘ine 
fested every house, building and structure. Sometimes buildings 
had to be burned to get rid of them, The bite of these ants was 
so serious that after sixty yeare Anna still exhibits pl aces on ; 
her feet where the ants left their indelible trace a ano ther of 
the ant pests was the Driver ant, 80 larges powerful and stubborn 
that even badies of water did not eg them. Taey would join them 
selves together above the surface of the water and serve as, bride 
ges for the passage of the other anta. The Driver ants moved in 
swarms and their approach could be seen at great distances. When 
they were seen to be coming toward a settlement the natives would 
close their doors and windows and puild fires around their mamee 
to avoid them, These fires, had to. be kept burning for weeks 

Hight and more persons died a dey frem the afrigan fever Ate 
ving the early solonization attemp ta; three of tho se ein en's 
fanily alone were viotins of rds bel was ; aiie ih 
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if a victim of the fever became wet, by dew he was sure to dies 


After eight years Kuntord and the remainder of his tems 
returned to. America, where the accrued checks he possessed for cathe 7 
ing made him reasonably wealthy. Anne married Robert Boot and 


moved to Je¢ksonville, where she has lived since. 


At ninety-one she still occupies the little farm on the onte 
skirts of Jacksonville that was purchased ‘with the money left te. | 
her out of her mother! r inheritance (from the’ African transactions 
of Mumford) ‘and Robert's eros ‘pavinge, and in front of her 
picturesque little cottage spins yarne for the neighbors of ‘her 


early experiences, 
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In Chaseville, Florida, about twelve miles 

from Jacksonville on the south side of the Saint Johne 
River lives William sherman(locally pronounced Schumann, ) 
a former slave of Jack Davis, nephew of President Jefferson 
Davis of the Confederacy. (1) 

| William Sherman was born on the plantation 
of Jack Davis, about five miles from Roberteville, South 
Carolina, at a place called "Black Swamp," June 12, 1842, 
twenty-three yeare prior to Emancipation. His father who ; 
was also named William Sherman, was a free man, having bought 
his freedom for eighteen hundred dollars from his. 
master, John Jones, who also lived in-the vicinity of the 
Davis* plantation. Willian Sherman, senior, bargained with 
his master to obtain his freedom, however, for he did not 
have the money to readily pay him. He hired himself out to 
some of the wealthy plantation owners and eepticd what he 
earned toward the payment for his freedom. He Was a PEAELeS: 


blacksmith and cabinet maker and his services were aiwie in 
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demand. After procuring his freedom he bought a tract of - 
land from his former master and built a home and black- 

smith shop on it. As was the custom during slavery, a person 
who bought his freedom had to have a guardian; Shermen's for- 
meF master, John Jones, acted as his guardian. Under this 

new order of things Sherman was in reality his own master. 

He was not *bossed, * had his own hours, earned and kept his 
money, and was at liberty to leave the territory if he desired, 
However, he remained and married Anna Georgia, the mother of 
Willian Sherman, junior, She was also a slave of Jack Davis. 
After william Sherman, senior, finished his day's work he 
would go to the Davis plantation to visit his wife and some- 
times remain for the night. It was his intention to purchase 
the freedom of his wife Anna Georgia, and their son William, 
but he died before he had sufficient money to do ao, and also 
before the Civil War, which he predicted would ensue between - 
the North and South. His son William says that he remembers 
well the events that led up to his father's burial; he states — 
that the white people dug his grave which was six fect deep. 
It took them three days in which to dig it on account of the 
hardness of the olay; when it was finished he was ‘put sorrow 
fully away by the white folk who thought so much of hin, | 
William was a boy of nine at that time, and he remembers that 


his mother was so grieved that he tried to console her by vedoe 
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ving her not to worry"papa's goin' to com' back and bring us 
some more quails" (he had been accustomed to bringing them 
quails during his life) but Willian poadowingly said "he 
meveE did come back. ® 
| Anna Georgia was a cook and gereral house 

woman in the Davis’ hone. She was a half breed, her mother 
being a Oharokes Indian. Her hueband, William, was & descendant 
ot the Cheehaw Indians, some of his forbears being full- 
blooded Cheehaws. Their Indian blood was fully evident, atates 
Willian junior. The Davis family tree as he knew it was as . 
follows: three brothers, Sam, Thomas and Jefferson Davis (Pres~ 
ident of the Confederacy. ) Sam was the eldest of the three and 
had four children, viz: Jack, Robert, Richard and Washington. 
Thomas had four, viz: James, Richard, Rusha and Minna, Jeffer- 
son Davis* family was not known to William as he lived in Vir- 
ginia, whereas, the other brothers and their families lived 
near each other at "Black Swamp.* 

| Jack Davis, the master of William Sherman, 
was the son of Sam Davis, brotner of Jerrereon Davia. Thomas 
ana Sam Davis were comparatively large men, while Jefferson was 
thin and of medium height, resembling to a great extent the 
late Henry Flagler of florida East coast fame, states William, 
Many times he would come to vieit his brothers at "Black swamp." 
He would drive up in & two-wheeled buggy, drawn by a horse. 
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. Oft'times he visited his nephew, Jack snd they would get 
together in & lengthy conversation, sometines he would re - 
main with the Davis family for a few days and then return 
= virginia: On these visits William states that he saw 
him personally. These visite or sojourns occurred prior to 
the Civil War. Jack Davis eine a comparatively poor man | 
had only eight slaves on his plantation; they were housed . . 
in log cabins made of cypress timber notched together in — | 
| such & way aa to give it the. appearance: of having been built 
| of regular lumber. [ie was much larger and oe different archi- ngs: 
\ teoture than the slave cabins, however, | . | 
| The few slaves that he: ‘had-arose at 4:00 o ‘clock 
ie the morning and prepared themselves for the field. They 
stopped at noon for a light lunch which | they always took 
with them and at sun-down they quit work and went to their 
_ Fespective cabins. Cotton, corn, potatoes and other comnod- 
ities were raised. There was no regular"ovetseer" employed. 
Davis, the master acted in that capacity. He was very kind to ~ 
them and seldom used the whip. After the outbreak of the Civil . 
War, white men called “patarollers* were ‘posted around the 
various plantations to guard ‘againet runaways, and if... slaves 
were caught off their respective plantations without permits es 


- from their masters they were severely whipped. This was not the 
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routine for Jack Davia! slaves for he gave the spaterollers" 
specific orders that Af. any of them were e@ught off the 
plantation without a permit not to molest them but to let 

them proceed where they were pound, Will eaid that one of 

the slaves ran oe and when he was caught his master gave 

him a light whipping and told him to: "go on now aad run away 
if you want to." He said the slave. walked away but never ats 
tempted. to run away again. Will, states that he was aomewtint of 
& *pet" around the plantation and did SEND RE. as he wanted to. 
He would go hunting, fishing and ewinming with hia master's 
gone who were about his age. Sometimes he would get into a | 
fight with one of the boys and many times he would be the vic- 
tor, his fallen foe would sometimes rer that "that licking 
that you geve me sure hurt," and that ended the aren as 
was no further ill feeling between them. 

_Eduoation: The slaves were not allowed to 

study. The white children @tudied a large ‘Blue Baok*® Hebster_ 
Bpellor and when one had thoroughly learned ite contents he 
Was considered to be educated, — o- .. 
j Religion: The alaves had their = oburch 
but sometimes went to the churches of their white masters 
where they were relegated to the extreme rear. Jom getiays. « 
white man, often preached to them and would admonish ‘them ao 


follows; *you must obey your. master ‘and missus, you must be ed 
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igcere.® After the begianing of the war p ASY neletneetingst 
among themselves in their cabins. — 

; Baptiom : Those slaves who: believed and accept 
ed ‘the Christian ‘Beotrine were agiitted Anto. the ohuroh after 
being deptized inone of the surrounding ponds. 


Cruelties: There was a very Seehse? plantation 


owner who lived near the Davis plantation; he had eleven planta-_ 
tions, ‘the snallest one was oultivated. by three hundred ‘alaves. 
Oftines they would work nearly all night, Will states i. | aR 
thats... it wes ‘not an unusual thing to hear in the early morn- 3 
ings the eohoes of rew | | hide whips cracking ‘Like the report of- a 
gun against the bare backs of the ‘slaves who were being whipped, 
They would ida ane groan in agony, but the whipping went en un- 
til the master's: wrath was appeased. John Stokes, a a white planta 
tion owner who lived near the Davis’ plantation enooursged alaves e 
to steal from their masters and bring the stolen goods to him; he 
"would purchase the goods for mugéh less than their value. One time — 
one of the slaves "put it out® that "lassa* Stokes was buying 
stolen goods, Stokes heard of this and his wath was aroused; 
he had to find the "higger® who was clroulating this rumor. He 
went after him in great fury and finally succeaded in locating 
him, whereupon, he gave him a good "laoing* and warned hin sift | 
he ever. heard anything like that again from him he was going 


to kill. hin." The accusations weto. mie, , RowOTEE, wut fhe slave 
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desisted in further discussion of the affair for "old Masse 
Stokes was a treacherous man." On another occasion one of the 
Stokes! slaves ran away and he sent gteven Kittles, known as the 
"do# man," to catch the escape. (The dogs that went in purauit of 
the runaway slaves were called "Nigger dogs"; they were used specif 
ically for catching runaway slaves.) This particular slave had quite 
a “head start® on the dogs that were trailing him and he hid among 
some floating logs* in a large pond; the dogs trailed him to the pond 
and began howling, indicating that they- were approaching their prey. 
They entered the pond to get their victim who was securely hidden 
from sight; they dissapeared and the next seen of them was their 
dead bodies floating upon the water of the pond; they had been kill- 
ed by the escape, They were fall-blooded Bounday such as were used 
in hunting escaped slaves and were about fifty in number. The slave 
made his escape and was never seen again. Will relates that it was 
very cold and that he does'nt understand how.the slave could stand 
the icy waters of the pond, but evidently he did survive it. 


Civil War: It was rumored that Abraham Lincoln 


said to Jefferson Davis,"work the slaves until they are about 
twenty-five or thirty years of age, then liberate them." Davis re=- 
plied:"I'll never do it, before I will, I'll wade knee deep in 
blood." The result was that in 1861, the Civil War, that struggle 


Which was to mark the final emancipation of the slaves : 
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began. ‘Jefferson. Davis? brothers, Sam and Ton , joined the 
Confederate forces, together with their sons who were old 
enough to go, except James, Tom's gon, who eould not go on . 
account of i111 health and was left behind as overseer on 
Jack Davis' plantation. Jack Davia joined the artillery reg= 
iment of Captain Razors Company. The war progressed, Sherman 
was on his famous merch. Tne "Yankees® had made gach aweep- 
ing advances until they were in Robertsville, South Carolina, 
about five miles from ‘Black Swamp.’ * Phe report of gun fire 
and oannofi could be heard from ‘the plantation. *Truly the 
Yanks are here" everybody thought. The only happy folk were. 
the slaves, the whites were in distress. Jack Davis returned 
from the field of battle to his plantation, He was on a short 
furlough. Hie wife, "Missus" Davia asked him excitedly,if ~he 
thought the "Yankees" were going to Wink He replied: "No if I 
did I'd kill every damned nigger on the place." Will who was 
then a lad of nineteen was gtanding nearby and on hearing his 
. master's remarks, said: "The Yankees aint gonna kill me cause - 
um goin to Laurel Bay"(8 swamp located on the plantation. ). Wilt 
says that what he really meant was that his master was not 
going to kill him because he intended to run off and go to the 
"Yankees." That afternoon Jack Davie returned to the "front® 
and that night Will told his nother, Anna Georgia, that he was 
going to Robertaville and join the "Yankees," He and. his cousin : 
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who lived on the Davia* plantation slipped off and wended a4 
their way to all of the surrounding plantations spreading 

the news that the "Yankees"were in. Rober teville, and ‘exhor t- 

ing them to follow and join them. Soon the two had 4& following 

of about five hundred slaves who ‘abandoned their masters’ 
plantations "to meet the Yankees.* En masse they warched ae 

7 ing down. fences that obstructed their passage, carefully avoid- 

7 ing "Confederate pickets" who were stationed throughout | the: 

- countryside. | After marching about five ‘niles ‘they reached a 
bridge that epanned the savanneh River,' a.’ point that the Yankees" 
held. There was & Union aoldier standing guard and before he 
realized it, this group of five hundred slaves were upon him. 
Becoming cognizant that someone | was upon him, he wheeled around 
in the darkness, with gun levelfea at the approaching slaves 
and cried Halt!* Will's cousin then spoke up, "Dean shoot boss 
wets jes friends." After recognizing who they were, they were 
admitted into the camp that was established around the bridge. 
There were about seven thousand of General Sherman's soldiers 
camped here , having crossed the Savannah River on a: ‘pontoon 
bridge that, they had constructed while enroute from Green ‘Springs 
Georgia, whioh they had taken, the guard, who had let these peepee 
approach so near to him without realising their epeeande was. | 
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court martialted that night for peing dilatory in his duties. 
the Federal officers told the slaves ‘that they could go Boone 
with them or go to Savannah, a place that they had already. 
captured. Will decided that it was vest ‘for him to go to Sa- 
vannah, He, left, put the majority of the slaves remained with 
the troops. They were enroute to Barnswell, south Carolina, to 
seize ‘Blis Greek Fort ‘that was held by the Confederates. As 
the pederex troops marohed ahead, they were followed by the vol- 
unteer slaves. Most of these unfortunate slaves were. elain by 
"bush whackers"( Confederate ‘gnipers who fired upon them from | 
ambush.) After being killed they were decapitated and their heads 
placed upon posts that lined the fields 80 that they could be 
seen by other slaves to warn them of what would befall them if 
they attempted to escape. The battle at ‘Blis Creek Fort" was one 
in which ‘poth armies displayed great heroiam; most of ‘the Federal 
troops that made the firet attack, were killed as the Confederates . 
seemed to be irresistible. After rushing up réyinforoements, tha 
Federals were successful in capturing it anda  tasee number of 
"Rebels. * . 
| General gherman's custom was to iasob ahead 
of hig army and out rights of way: for them to pes. At this point 
of the war, many of the slaves. were escaping from Shek plantations 


and joining the "Yankees.* All of those slaves at “Black ‘Swamp! who 


did not ‘Voluntarily run away and g° to he "Tankeos" were now free 
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by right of conquest. of the Federals. 
Will now found himself in favannah, Georgia, P 
after refusing to go to Barsewell, South Carolina, with the 
pederalag fate refusal saved: “him from the fate of his unfortu- 
nate brothers who went. Savannah was filled with smoke. ’ the 
aftermath of a great battle. Lying in the"Broad River" between 
Beaufort ‘South Carolina, and Savannah, Georgia were two Union 
gun boats, the’ Wabash’ and “Man O War, which had taken part in | 
the battle that. resulted in the capture of ‘Savannah. Brery thing 
was now peaceful again; Savannah. Was now se ‘Union oity.. uany of 
the slaves were joining the Union army. Those slaves who joined 
were trained about two days and then sent to the front; due to 
lack of training they were soon killed, The weather me cold, it: 
was February, 1863, frost was on the _—o Will soon left se~ 
vannah for Beaufort, south Carolina which had. fallen before the 
"Yankee" attack, Soldiers, and slaves filled. the streets. The ” 
slaves were given all of the food and clothes that they could 
carry- confiscated goods from the "Rebele.* After a tloody struggle - 
in which both sides lost heavily and which lasted for about five 
years, the war finally ended May 15, 1865, Will was then & young 
man twenty-three years of age and was still An Beaufort. He eaye 
that day was a gala day. Everybody celebrated (except the: Southern- ‘ 
crear slaves were free. oe. ae cake wine nas : at 
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Thousands of Federal soldiers were in evidence. 
The tnion army was victorious and "Sherman's March" was & 7 a 
auccsss. jie, states that when Jefferson Davis wag captured 
he was disguised in women's clothes. . 
Sherman states that Florida had ar reputation of 
having very cruel masters. He says that when slaves got very 
unruly, they were told that they were going to be sent to 
Florida so they could be handled. During the war thousands of 
slaves fled from Virginia into ‘connecticut and New Hempehire. 
In 1867 William Sherman left Beaufort and went +0 Mayport, Florida 
to live. He renained theye until 1890, then moved to Arona,Florida, 
living there for awhile; he finally aavttes in Chaseville, Florida, Se 
where he now lives, During his many years of life he has been 
married twice and has been the father of sixteen children, 811 of 
whom are dead, He never received any formal education, but learn- 
ed to read and studied sexi derny. which he practiced for many sentes: 
| He wes at one time Inspector of Electione at Mayport. 
during Reconstruction Deys. He recalled an incident that occurred 
during the. performance of his duties there, which was a8 follows: — 
Mr. John Doggest who was running for office on the Democratic ticket | 
brought @ number of colored people to Mayport by boat from chase- | 
ville to vote. Mr. Doggett demanded ‘that they should vote, but Will 


Sherman wes equally insistent that they should not vote beosuae they 
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had not registered and were aot qualified. After aeh arguing 
Mr. Doggett saw that Sherman could not be made *to see the 
light* and left with his prospective voters, Willicm Sherman 
pnoe served upon 6 United States Federal jury during nis color- - 
ful life. | | | 

In appearance he could easily be regarded as 
a phenomenon. He is ninety-four years of age, though he appears 
‘to be only about fifty-five. His hair is black and not grey ‘as 
weutd be expected; his face is round and unlined; he has dark 
pieroing but kindly eyes. He is of medium stature. He has an 
exceptionally alert mind and recalis past events with the ease 
of a youth. The Indian blood that flows in his veins is plainly 
visible in nee feck the dolor of hia ekin and the texture of 
hig hair. | 
He gives as his reason for his lengthy life the 
“Indian blood that ig in him and says that he expecta to live for 
nintey-four more yearse Today he lives alone. He raises & few 
vegetables and is content in the memories of his past Life which’ 


has been full, (38) 
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._ A Veluntary Slave For Seven Years 


The story of a free Negro of Connecticut, who came 
' south to observe conditions of slavery, found them very dis- 
tasteful, then voluntarily antared that slavery for seven 
years is the interesting tale that Samuel Smalls, 84 year 
old ex-slave of 1704 Johnson street, Jacksonville, telis of 
his father Cato Smith. _* 
Smith had been born in Connecticut, son of domestic | 
slaves who were freed while he was still a child. He grew to 
young manhood in the northern state, making a living for himself 
as & carpenter and builder. At these trades he is said to have 
been very efficient. | | 
Still unmarried at the age.of about 30, he found in him- 
self a desire to travel and see how other Negroes in the country | 
lived. This he did, going from one town to another, working for 
periods of varying length in the cities in which he lived, eventual- 
ly drifting to Florida, | 7 
His travels eventually brought him to Suwannee County, as 


he worked for a time as overseer on a plantation. On a nearby plant~. 
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ation where he sometimes visited, he met a young woman for whom 
tr 


ee 


he crew & have a great affection, This plantation is said to have 
velonged to a family of Cones, and according to Smalls, still ex- 
ists as a large farm. : 
Smith wanted to marry the young woman, but a dif- 
ficulty developed; he was free and she was still a slave. He sought 
her owner. Smith was told that he might have the woman, but he would 
have to "work out" her cost. He was informed that this,would amount 
to seven years of work on the plantation, naturally without pay. 
withing a few days he was back with his belcngings, 
tc begin “working out" the cost of his wife. But his work found 
favor in his voluntary master's eyes; within four years he was being 
paid a smail sum for the work he did, and by the time the seven 
Pore was finished, mith had enough money to immediately purchase 
a smail farm of his own. 

Adversity set in, however, and eventuaily nas children 
found themselves back in slavery, and Smith himself practically again 
enslaved. It was during this period that Smalls was born. 

All of the Florida slaves were soon emancipated, how- 
ever and the voluntary siave again became a free man. He lived in the 
Suwannee County vicinity for a number of years afterward, raising a 


iarge family. 
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“here, and about when, were you born? 


Iv. Perry, Ga, in 1644. 
If you were born on a vilantation or ead whet sort of farm 


fing section was it in? 


Ole Dy. Jameson's plantation near 
Pe-ry, Ga, north of Useon, 


“loner aid. -you pass the time as a ehild “hat sort ba chores 
aid you do and what aad you play? . 


i worked around the table in my em syts 
dining rows. I didn't play. 1 comat ines 
pulled throade fer mother. She was : 
fine seematress for the pisatation. 
as .vaw master icind to you’ 
yess I was tho pet. 
‘ow many Slaves were there on the same plantation or farm? 
Ne must have had about € <) slaves. = 
Do you remecber what wind of ne atensils our mother 
Te had copper Kettles, crecks, and iron 
kettles, “I waited on " de teble when Lincwt 
came Care. That day we had chicken hash 
and batter cakee and Grfed venison,” 
“hat were your main foots and how were they cooked? 
We had everytht: ng that wae good (I ae 


in my Hascy's kitchen) Sweetpota‘ ocs 
biscuite, corn bread, pies and everything we cat now. 
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Do you remember meking imitation or substitute coffee by 
grinding up corn or peanuts 7 


No, we alwayr had the best of Java coffee. : 
I used to grind 4% in the coffee mill . 
for my Uassy,. 


vs) you remonber ever haying, when vou were young, any other 
‘cirxl of bread besides corn bread? 


Yes, Satter cakes, biscuits and 
white bread, 


Oo you romenber evaporating sea water to get salt? 


No, “e @id not live so far from tacon and the Ole 
Doctor he war rich and “boucht suc! things. 

“hat .is now he come to be so rieh. He 

aidatt charge the poor folke when he doce 

tored them, but they would be so glad that 

he made them well that they kep' o givin’ hin 
thinge, bed qulits, eo ichens, t ever! thing. 
Tren he tad such a big vlantation abst 200 or 500 
acres, but I didn't live on the plantation. I 
worked in '4s8 home, si ; ic 


he. -Ou Were a child, what sort cf stove ‘do "Ou remember 
@ur mothor having. tid they have a hanging oot in the 
fire pace, and did they make their cundles of their own 
tallow’ 


uy mother did not cook, - she was 2 special . 
seamstress servent. They had fireplaces on . 
the plantat’on and they always used tallow 

cumdlea at the doator's clace until after 

the tmancipation, then the doctor was vne 

of the first. ones to buy coal o11 lamps. 


Did ™2 usc a open well or puxp te cet the water’ 


4 
Ko, ve went to the spring to get the 
water. “ea teted it in cedar buckets. 
Te spring wae boxed inte a well shaped 
hole, deep onoush to dip the water out 
of 4t.e It was the best water. They had 
a town pump at “etore 


De von vemecber When you first saw ice in rege a : 


Yes. They had deLeles in Goorgias 


14. 
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pia your family work in the rice fields or in the cotton 
fields on ‘he farm, or what sort of work did thay do? 


uy father was a Dilackemi he He did all 
Yinds ef blacksxnithing. le even sade plows. 


if they worked in the house or atout the clase, what sort 
of work did they do? — 


iy wother was one of the best seamtres:ess she 
sewed all day long with her fingers, ‘She mate 
eee silk drcsses and even made totlored 
suits. , 


Do you remexber ever helping tan end cure hides and pig hides? 


They did those things on the clantation, “hey 
cuvad coet skins and sheep skins. too, The _ 
sheep skins would dry so slowly that thay 
would let the slaves lie on them at nicht 

to keep them warm and hasten the drying. 


La @ young person what sort of work did you deo? If you helned 
your mother around the rouse or cut firewood or swept the 
yard, Say 80% ; —_— ; 
I cleaned and dusted and waited on the table, mde 
bode and “at everything in order, ~ashed dishes, 
polished silverware end did the most trusty work. 


“hen you were a child do you remeber how people wove eloth, 
‘op sown thread, or picked out co' ton seed, or veiched eo’ ten, 
or what sort of bag was used on the co ton balest Idid@- — 


not need to erin but I used to bley with the spinning _ 

wwels. They ginned the co’ ton on the plantation, shey used 4 

horse to vull the cine ‘ Pas. vee 
They weighed the cotton with a beam am weight 
f good slave picked 200 lbs, of potton/na deve 
rene eould piok 3) or 450 lbssa days | 
Shetd go out early in the day and run in ahead of 
the gum and no one would imov she hud been oute 
Thatts how she would get ahead of the reate . 


10.50 you remenber what sort of soap they used? How dia they - 


get the lye for making the soap? 


They made soft soap boiled in u big kettle 
They made the lye out of ashes sacked in 
an old barrel thet had ea hole in the bottom, 
They would mate a hollow in the top of 
the barrel and pour rein weter in ite Th 
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would gradually soak through the ashes and seep out 
of the bottom of the barrel which they tipped up 

20 that it would drain the lye out into a vessel, 
Then they would take the lye and bofl {t in the kettle 
with old grease and meat rinda, The lye as very 
strong. They had to be careful not to get any of it on 
their hands or it woul take the skin off, they 
would stir the grease and lye 1t wo ld foam and cook 
live & jelly end when it cobled we hei soft soap, It 
would sure chase the dirt, but 16 was hard on the hans. 


“hat did they use for dyeing threac! and cioth, and how did 
” they dye them? “hey vould dig. indigo reots and cook the 


roots end branches for blue dve. Tor vcurple they mixed 
red and blue. They would piek the berrdcs off the 
callbe pushes for red. The rebin's yellow and 
mixed vellow and rod f-r orange; and ¢gellow and bine 
for Le ONe 


Mid vour mothe use big, wooden vechtubs with cut-out holes 
on oceh 24d6 for the Pingers? 


Yes. @ made cedar tubs on the olantations “nd wo 

had gore een wh made large wooden ovls ou_¢ of 
juggles cut fron: logs of the tupla tree. They would 
run ‘he: through a machino and they would come out 
round and then they would smooth them down. They 
wixed bread in those big bowls » 


be your resether the way they mad: shoes by ‘ens ive the 
comtry? 


ves, all cur shoes were. mado o: the plantetion, 


“8 yoo rehe ber seviing the c iecken foathers and goose feath- 
ers elvayvs f-r -our featherbeds? 


Yess 


Do you remexber when women wore hoopa in their skirts, and 
wen they stopped wearing they and wore narrow skirts? 


Yes, The doctor's folke were so sbylish that they would 
not let the servants wear hoops, but we could get the 014 
ones that thoy threw avay and have a big time play ng 
with them end we would around with then on when 

they were gone and covwldn't see us. 


25, Do you remember when you fir ¢ saw your first windmi117 


Neyer did ace onee 


26-4 Do you remember whon you first sew bed springs instead of 


bed ropes? — 
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Yes. When I was a s'awe, I slept in a gunny sack bunk: 
with the sacks natled against the wall on two sides 
in @ comer of the room and then there was a pest at 


those poles, iy bea wee a two-story bed. There was 
Snother gmnysack bad above me with poles fastened to 


the same vost, '@ tore old rags and made ra rugs f 
quilte to cover us with, I wortied in the dostor pv houke 


iu the daytime tat I hed to alee 3 
Then efter I vasn't a sleve no Mone, *pe, ope. Sf Rt RS 
arything else but a rope bed. Chen springs came I ve 
wondered what anyone wente@ wid 'er. Rene tede ces food 


BNnouln » 
"%e “hen did you seo the first bug:y end what 414 46 Loole 140? 


The destop, he had the bust of such things, Je had a 
remaley bu cy and soretive s he defy to korres ¢: 

hite Uncle Albert, he was his drtve>., “hon the dootor 
wantec to mit on great atyle, and po to the station 

to meet soma rich company he bad one of the: fancy 
cabe with: the drfver siftin’ us high in Peont, but 
when be wont to-see his watiente, hotd tale nis rset 
to go -ormd, He bad two saddle vecks with a etrap 
that he would threw over hig shoulder. te would have 
one pack hanging to front and the other henging behind. 


rae .0 VOu Pemerher -rour psrancparents? 


No, oy mother's wother wae taken from her and sold 
when she vas & beby. So To -over seed ay creadsother 


and I don't know any more about my grencfather than 
@ goose abeut a bend box. 


20, 80 you reme Ler the money alled “shin«plastera?" 
Btve coon clenty. I sucess uy master “a! ba-vele of them, | 


Oe “Het imbeposting historical events herren®ea during your 
“ooth, «© such es Sherman's Army pacesine though -ouy section? 
id yoo witness the happenings and what ves the reaction 

oF the other Negpees to them? Chermants amey wont through 


fevey tt they did net do any demage therc, They 
exacted them to come and barded lets of “sod and 
valuable things, and «hen they eme they took them 
to the amoke houses and told them to bel» thomss? wea, 
“hey did not bib amy houses thore, , 


we O88 Yoru iow eny Wegres who enlisted op joined the northern 
armay? 


ae et 
ta he @ 


oe 
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Labial? plenty went “ith their boss, but ran off to Sher~ 
men's arry when he came along, 19 woman's hueband I 
kmowed, ir. Bethel, he stayed with his waster and 

didn't mm off with the Northern army, «hen he was ziven 
his Sreedum, his waster give him nice house. 


Did you kmow any Negroes who enlisted tr the Southern Army? 
bout all I imew,. | 


oid vour master Join the Confederacy? at do you remember 
or his -eturn from'the war? Yr was he wounded or killed? 


"is two sons joined the army. James was killed, but 
Bud, he would never get through telling war stories 
when he -rme beck, 


Did you Live 1: -avanneh when Sherman ane the Novthern fordes 
marked throush the state, and do you remerher the excitement 
i: vour town or around the plantation whers vou lived? 

HOe 


Did or master's houve get robbed or burned during the time 

of Sherman's march? - 
Ne 

shat kind ef uniforms did they wear during tre civil war? 
Bluc and gray. | 

weat sort of medicine was used in the days just ater the war? 
Leseribe ea Yegro dector of that period, 


Ne never got sick, Sometimes they would give us ofl 
with a drop or two of turpentine in a big soonful, 
They put turpentine on cuts and sores, 


“hat do vor remevtber about Northern people or cutside people 
noving, into ea commnity after the war? 


Yes, Jake Enos, he as e colored teacher. He was sent down 
to teac: the colored school. He taucht eroud from 
Atlanta to llordda. He tock yellow fever and died 

Vy brother he teached «chool, but I never went to school, 
IT larned my ABC's from my massyts children. I aint sever 
forgottem, I conld say ‘em now. 


‘ 
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5SOe How aéd your family's life cormare after manoeipation with 
4t before? 


i had it the same. I had it 290d with my massy, 
but the rest wus peld come little veges. “wy 
plantation was ed led a free vises. “sme of the 
‘slaves worked? so well an? made mmey for the ; 
mancy and getued their freedem even befo! 'mancipra- 
stun, I heard one come to him end say T howe 

dat man (10 an’? heretched down i: bis occket ant 


G0. Oo you Imow anything avout polities] ncetings ant clubs 
formed after the war? I twered about do Reklux but I 
never €214 see none. 


Sle "OQ you know enytiivg regarding the letters and storles 
from “egroos who migmated north «efter the war? 


I hear talk Poout some sa s¥s coint artery dem an! 
being in? back mortn dey bed 4m de fust mlece. 


62. “ere there umy Negroes of oar sequaicta so who vere 
skilled in any pertioular line of work, 4° so give 
Betalle? 


"ho Tarmers made fumalture wid “oobe cn! bumps on 
Sust like that stand and bed. hey tiade fancy 
erntrs oan’ nut cowhids seate stretch-cerons ‘om, 


45_ “bes sort of se col system us there for the instruction 
of the Negro? “ere *here any Jegro teu pers in your 
corre ity? : 


Yes, “y son, he wont to Uogro sebool three months 
a yar. The son said that he studied ebeter'ts 
Sneller, Jarvey's Reader, learned his .BCts end 


studied sove in history, geography end arithmetic. 
44. ow old were vou at the clot. of the eivil var? 
EL Yourae 


45. wvesepibe the type of sorly religious meeting, the preech= 
ere, ete 


Z went to town to ry m sy's church. 2 sat ‘long 
pide on tem and held the baby. “y fat° ser, he 
held meetings on the »iantation and prayer 
meetings just like they *ave now. 
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‘co. De vour friends believe in charms and conjure bege, and what 
has been theif experience witr magic and spelis? 


T guess Borie claim dey believe 1: sech things, but 
I Sontt tow whether they do or not. . 


“7. “td vo. ever vse an ox to plow with? hat = rt of clow! 


Yoo, I see ‘om plew wid hoxen. Dey used the kind 

of nlews they wade on the plantation, 2 didn's 

nlow, but I need to have fw a goin? rount fn the old 
ox two-wheel wagon cart. I'd ge “down Ce hilt tm ity 
werd est an the dump curt and holler on! ?ave | 

a big tine. 


ilow ~uch d4d various foods and drinks end con ‘Oude fies cost 
fast at the and of the var and afterverd<? I don't tow 
what thince coat. 


a en le ES TY a eR 
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STORTES GF FLORIDA 
Prepared for Use bile Scheols 
by the 
Federal Writers* Preject of + ss Administration 


By Jules Ae Froat 


From a Virginia plantation te Florida, through perils of Indian war~ 
fare; shanghaied:. on a Government vessel ani carried ‘round the wrld; 
shipwrecked anf dropped into the lap of remance = these are only @ Lew of 
the colorful pages from the unwritten diary of olf Uncle Dave, exeslave and 


soldier of fortune, 


The reporter found the old man sitting on the porch of his Yoor City 
shack, thoughtfully chewing tebecce and fiticering his heme-made cans. At 
first he enawered in grumpy monosyllables, but by the mais of a ened 
cigar, he eredually let himself a, disclosing mimite details of e mst 
remarkeble series of adventures. | 

Fis Lengua ge is a queer mixture of geechy, sea terms and bread “ata 
acquired by long association with Hasse “conchs.” Married to one ef 
these amle-waisted Bahama women, the erst—while rambler end adventures 
proved that relling stones sewetimes become snitedle foundations fer 
homes = he lived feithfully with the same wife for fifty-one years. | 


"Shippin’ ‘fore de mehst aintt no Jeb to mek a preecher f'm a young-~ 
ster; hit's plenty tough; bué-E aintt nevah be'n sorry I went to seas offen 
a boy ewine take te Laker ant icmoa he kin eit plenty of beth at home, 


same as in for’n ae 
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The o14 man bit off a conservative chew from his snall plug, care- 
fully wrapped the remainder in his handkerchief ani chewed theuchtfully 
for some time before he contimed. 

"I wasn't bawn in Flerida, wat I be'n here se long I reckon hit 
thout de same thing. I kin ia remembér leavin’ Norfolk. My daddy an* 
manny an’ de odder chillun b*leng to a Frenchman named Pinekney. Musta 
petn ‘heut 19860 or 19861, wen Wahstah ‘gins te worry ‘bout what ewine 
happen effen war come an’ de Vahginny slave-ownera gait beat.” 

He proceeded slowly, and in language almost unintelligible ot times, 
as he talked, smoked and chewed, all at the seme time; but here, the re= 
porter realized, wore all the elanents of a true story that needed only 
notebook and typewriter to transform it into resdable form. 

Antagpniem aroused by the Dred Seett decision, and the further irri- 
tation caused by the Fugitive Slave law were kicking up plenty of trouble 
during Buchanan's aiministration. South Carolina had already seceded. 
Yajor Anderson was keaping the Union flag flying at Fort Sumter, but 
latest reperts said that there was no immediate danger of hostilities 
when Pierre Finckney, thrifty Virginia planter of French extraction, went 
inte conference with his neighbors. and decided to move while the cetting- 
out was stili goed. | | 

With as little publicity as possible, they arranged the dieposal of 
their real estate. No need to seli their slaves and livestock; they 
wuld need both in the new location. If they could manage to cet te 
Charleston, they oedantied surely they could arrange for a boat te St. 
jueustine. The Indians might be troublesome there, but by settling near | 
the fort they should be reasonably sate@e 

Before the caravan of excarts and heavy wagons came within sight 
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of the old seaport tewn, it became evident thet they hal better keep te 
the woods. Union soldiers, slthough still inactive, might at sny time de- 
cide to confiscate their belongings, so they pushed on to the southward. 

long weeks dragged by before they finally reached St. angistine. Wer 
talk, and the possibility of attack by sca again caused them to chance 
their plans. Twoling thelr money, they chartered a boat and embarked for 
“ey vest. Surely they wuld be safe that far south. One of their Vircinta 
neichbors, Fielding A. Browne, had settled there thirty ee netiees Tax~-- 
ing advantece of the periodic sales of salvaged goods from wrecks on the 
treacherous keys, he had become wealthy and was said to hold a responsible 
rosition with the city. 

Everyone was in a cheerful mood as the blue outline of Key Hest peeped 
over the herjzon, and all came on deck te catch a climpse of their hew 
home. Suddenly dismay clutched at every heart as a Federal mon-of=war 
swung out of the herber and steumed ont to meet thems The long-feared 
crisis hed com@e They were prisoners of war. 

Pinckney end his neighbors were marched into Fort Veylor. | Their 
wives, children snd slaves were allowed to settle in the city and cere for 
themselves as best they could. | 

Pinckney*s slaves consisted of one family, Devid Teylor and wife, 
with their fanily of ten pickaninnies. Colonel Montgomery, Federal re- 
emiting officer, took advantage of the helplessness ef the slave owners 
+o sow discord among the blacks, and before many days big Dave, father of 
the subject of this sketch, had "jined de Yankees" as coler sergeant and 
hed been sent north, where he was killed in the attack on Fort Sumter. 

His determined and energetic 260=pound wife served Mra. Pinckney 
faithfully through the war and long afterwarmi. Young Dave, or "Buddy," 
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son of big Dave, although only in his early teens, was her chief aid. 
“hen the war was over and Mr. Pinckney walked out of Fort Taylor a free 
man, the portly Hannah "pooh=noohed” the announcement thet she was a free 
citizen. “Y'all done brung me heah, she blustered with emphasis, "an* 
heah I*se gwine t* stay." 

Some years after the war, Plerre Pinckney died. When his ged wife 
bacame ill, frantic dismay pervaded the servints* cuarters. As her last 
~oments drew nest, Mese Pinckney called the weeping Hannah to her bed= 
cide and lefd a bag of mney in her hond. 

"To get you and the children back to old Virginia," she whispered 
with her last breathe 

when the beleved "Missus" was laid to rest by the side of her hus= 
band in the Cetholic cemetery, the bewildered Hannah took the money te 
« white man, an old friend of the family, and asked him ta buy the tick= 
ets back to Virginia. He advised against its; said that the 014 home 
muld not be there to comfort them. Houses had been burned, trees cut 
down and old landmarks destroyed. He suggested that they take the hune 
drad dollars in ooid and buy a little home in Key West, which they did. 

Reconstruction days were as trying to Key Westers as te others all 
over the devestated land of Dixie. Slave owners, stripped of their 
possessions, taxed with an immense war debt and with no money or equip= 
ment to begin the slew climb back te normalcy were pathetic figures 
as they blistered their hands at toil that they hai never known before 
leny of the slaves ware more than willing te stay with thelr former 
masters, but with no income, the problem of feeding themselves was the 
main issue with the whites, so it was out of the question to try to fill 


other muths, and exeslaves often had te shift for themeelves, a hopeless 
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task for a race that had never been called upon te exert initiative. 


Hannah Taylor and her mmerous offspring§ were a fair exemple of 
these irresponsible people. like a ship adrift without skipper or rudder, 
they were at the mercy of every adverse wind of misfortune. Rach mern=- 
ing they went out with frantic energy to earn or in some way procure 
sustenance fer one more day. Young Dave hounded the sponge fishermen 
until they gave him an extra job. He made the round: of the fishing 
docks, continually on the lookout to be of help, enxious to do anything 
at any time in exchange for a few articles of feod that he could carry 


proudly home to his mother, 


"Dem was mighty tryin' times,” mised the old mn, "en’ I don't 
blame my manmmy fer warmin’ my pents when she had so mich to worry ‘bout. 
She had 4 way o* grabbint me by de years an* shovin' my haid twixt her 
knees whilst she wuk on me sumpin’ awful. No wonder I was scairt of desc 


franmints. I reckon dat was de cause of me point ¢* sea, Ah ms’ tell 


you ‘bout dat. 


"One day my mamy gimme fifteen cents an‘ say 'Go down to de market 
and fotch me some fish, Ah* lissen = don’t you let no grass grow unda 
yo' feet. Go on de run an' come baek on de jump. Does you fall down, 
jes* keep on a=goin? somehow. * 

"Wid dat she turn an’ spit on de step. "You see dat spit,’ she 
sey. ‘Ef hit be dry wen you git back, I gonna beat de meat offen yo? 
bones. Git gmint, now.’ 

"Well, I stahted, an I she’ wasn't losin’ no time. ‘Bout hahf way to 
de mahket, I meets a couple o* stewards f'm a Ue Se navy cutter anchored 


' off de navy yard. 
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"Hdl" on, dar, boy,* dey sing out, ‘wha you gwine se fas’? Grab dis 
here bansket an* tote hit down to de doeck.* 

"I knowed {1 couldn't eit back home ‘fore dat snit arkea, an* I be'n 
figgerin’ how I could peacify my mamny so’s to miss dat beatin’, I 
figger ef I mek a juarter ox hahf a dollar ent gin it to ter, she msbbe 
forgit de poddlin*. So I take de bahsket an* foller ‘em down to de water 
front. Wren we git dere dey was a sailor waitin’ fer ‘em wid a boat ftm 
de cutter. I sot de bahsket in de boat an* stood waitin’ fo* my money. 

"You ain't finished yo' job yit,* dey say. *Git yo'se’f in dat boat 
an®* put dat stuff on boe'd,’* | 

"Wen I cits on deck a cullud boy ‘bout my size say *Wanna look about 
a bit?’ Se I foller him below an’ fet I knowed it, I feel de boat kinda 
shakine* I run to a porthole an* look out. Dere was Key West too far 
away to swim back te. 

"I ran up on deck, an* dere was de steward wtat gin me de bsheket to 
tote. ‘Wat th*ell you doint on bo'd dis ship,* he ahsk me. 

"I tells *im I ain't wantin’ t' stay no mo'’n he wants me, an’ he tekes 
me to de cap'me | *I reckon he b "long to do navy now,' says de cap'm,*' so 
Cey fix some papers an* I makes my mark on ‘em. 

"ahftah a bit I find we bound fot N’Orleans. ‘Fore we got dere, a 
ship hove *longside an* gin us a message to put about. I ahsk a li*l 
Irishman, named Jack, wha we gwine, an’ he say, *Oute de worl?,? 

"*Jesus wep’s$ I say, ‘my maumy think I be daid.* I couldn't read 
nor write, an’ didn't know how to tell noboddy how to back a letter to 
my mammy, s0 I jes* let hit a, an’ we ataht back de way we come. 

"I thought hit be'n stormin® all de time, but w'en we pahs thoo de 


Flerida straits I see wtat a real storm's likee I didn’t know, ontell 
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we was hahf way down de South American coast, headin fer Cape Horn, dat 
we done pahs Key ‘vest, but I couldn't got off if I'd wanted to, ‘cause 
I*d done jined de mvy. | 

" Hit seam lak months "fore we rount de Cape an* heid back north on 
de Pacific; an*® hit seem lak. a year ‘fore we drop anchor in Hong Kong. 
Dey tell me de admiral was stationed dere an* de cap'm had to report to 
hime Wile he wes doin’ dis, we gits shore leave. 

"Wren Jack an* me gits on land, we couldn*t onnerstan’ a word, bat 

we mek signs, an* a tough-lookint Chink motion fer us to folier him. 


We go down a dark street an’ turn thoo an alley, then into a big roem 


lighted with colored paper lanterns. 0m de flot we see some folks sleepin? 


wit some 1i*l footstools ‘tlongside tem, an some of tem was smokin? 
long=stermed pipese I figger mebbe dey @in? put us to sleep ant knock 
us in de haid. I look back an* see de do’ swingin’ shut, slow like, 
so I run back an? stick my foot in hit end shove hit back open. 

"Jack an me run — de seme way we come. Pretty soon we find 
anotha sailor en’ gp wit him to a yaller man dct could speak English, 
He pin a 1i*l yaller flag on cur shirts an* assy hit de badge of de 
Chinese gov‘ment, an’ we be safe, cause we b*long te de U. Se nevy. 

"We go out te see de sights, but neveh hear one mo’ word 0° English; 
80 ahfteh a time we go back to de ship an’ stey ontell we put to sea 
agalne 

"Nex* we sails fo* Panama. Wen we ties up ders, Jack an’ me epes 
ashore, Ah nevah befo* see such pretty high~yaller gals in.all my life. 
Ieoks lak dey made of marble, dey so puffick. 

"Me an* Jack gits likkered up de fust thing, aay done lose tim, 


Dat worry me some, ‘cause we need each otha. Wit’ his hafd ant my arms 


ot 
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we mek one pretty good man. Dat 1i*] Irishman was 4 fightin’ fool. 
Weighed only 90 pounds, but strong an* wirye Co'se he git licked most 

do time, but he allus ready fer anotha fight. . 

"Didn't lak fer folks te call him Irish, ‘Me fadder wes Irish and 
me mudder American,* he say} *F be'n born aboard a Dutch brig in Frenoh 
waters, Now you tell me what flag I b*longs undah.’ 

"Wen we gits back to de ship, ae boys tells me some English sailors 
peat Jack up in de spertint house. Somebuddy sing out 'Beat it--<de 
mrines conint3, an* dey all run fer de ship an leff Jack dere. 

"I dontt shsk no mo* questions; jest stcht beck on a run te find my 
buddy. At dat time I weigh 180, ant was pretty husky fer my age. Beint 
likkered plenty, I nevah thought "bout gittin’ beat up mahse'tf. 

"Wren I gits back, dere was a big Limsy stahndin*® wid his arms crest 
de dot. ‘All dem in, stay in, an® al) de outs stay out," he say. 

"Now I be'n trained to respec’ white folks——whet is white fo lks-— 
ever sence I bawns but wten I think "bout Jack in dere, hahf dead, mebbe, 
dat Limey don't look none too white to me, I take a runnin’ staht an’ 
but tim in de belly wid my haide | 

"De nex’ de’ was lecked, ab* I bus? hit down, Dere was Jack, ‘bout 
hahf done f*, Blood all over de fle’. Ev'thing in de room busted up an’ 
tipped overe I heuls *im to a back do’, but hit locked. I kick out a 
winder, heaves tim onto my shoulder, an* rus back to de ship. 

"Wen we comes up, dere was de cap'm standin’ at de rail. His 
blue eyes leok lnk he love to kill us. 

"*¥all in3* he says, an’ we does. "Ge fortd,* he says, an’ we eves. 

"*iow,' he saya, *wat's all dis about?* 

"*Weli,* says Jack, 'Z didn't steht no fight. I jes" ges into a 
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saloon, peaceful like, an® ea damm Limey says, pointin’ to a British flag 
on dere own ship, "You see dat flag?* 

"taye,* says Jack, tan* still I don't see nuthin’.* 

"tI bo'n over de seven seas,* says de Limey, *an* I see dat o1* 
fleg mistress of all of teme? 

"You be'n around some,? seys Jack, ‘but I done a 1i*l sailin’ mahsetf. 
Fust place I went was to France, (Grass look lak hit need rain,* (Se he 
tells dat Limey what he done fo* hit) 

"tNex* I eoes to Germany,* he says; ‘cround no goods need fertlizer.! 
(So he tells tim what he done on German soil). 

"*atter dat I ships fo* Englend,* Jack tells de Limey, -lookin® Sim 
straight in de eyee ‘*Fust thing I see wren we land is dat British flag wat 
you be'n braggin' so leud about.’ (Se he tells dat Limey wat te used de 
flag fer). | 

"t¥ore God, Cap'’m,® says Jack, *dat Limey lan* on me wid bofe foet 
"fore I say anotha voraé. Nevah eot in one lick. Fack is, Cap'm, I 
aintt be'n doin no fightin’ sence I done lef* dis here ship." 

"? Ge below,* says de cap'm, tan’ clean yo'se'f up. Dis de lahst 
time you two cwine cit shore leave on dis trip.t He try to look mad, 
but I see he wantin' to lahf. 

"De nex? day," Uncle Dave finished, with a whimsice! smile, "I see 
de bos'n readin in de paper *bout de war *twixt America an* England. 

Hit was "bout our li'l were=shat dey stahted an’ we finished." 

The dusky old veteran of many battles unwrapped the small piece 
of black tebacco in the soiled handkerchief, cecided on conservation, 
and slowly wrapped it up againe 

"Nex* comes orders from de admiral in Hong Eong to sail fer 
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Rio Janeiro. ‘ten we drop anchor, dere was some o* da meanes* lookin’ 
wharf rate I evah seeo Killers, dey was, willint te knock anybody off, 


any tine, fer ¢ few cents. We lines up fer shore leave, but dey mek Jack 


an* me stay on de shipe Qur rucus in Panama jone got us in bad wid de cap'm. 


But Ah reckon hit was fer de bes*. One of our men come back wid e year eut 
eff an* a busted nose. ‘Nether one neveh come back at alle 

"One mornin’ I see *em runnin’ up a leng pennant en? all de ssiloers 
ishf an dahnce about lek dey crazy. Hit was dep’ ial? umeward boun?,* We 
weich anchor am head fer N*York, 

"tWell, Taylor,* da officer say, when he vay me off, tyou gwine ship 
wid us again??® 

"tT gotta go home,* I tells tims *zot a jeb t* finish up in Key West.’ 

"So dey gin me my discharge an' a Gevtment pahs on de Mallory liner 
Clyde. Wen I gits te Key West, fuat place I goes was te det fish mahket 
were my mamny done sont me three year an' six montha befo'. I buy fifteen 
cents wuth of fish an’ go on homee 

"Ween I git dere, dey was jes settin’ down to dinner, ‘Wait,* Ah 
say, ‘put on one mo’ plate.’ | 

"My mammy look at me lak she done see s ghoste Den she run an’ ‘gin 
bestint® on ne. 

"tHolt on,® Ah tells tar, *you aintt forgot dat boatin® yit? I done 
ept yo! fish,* an’ I gin ter de pahcel. 

"t> gh boy, mah boy,’ she say, "Ah beatin® on yuh kase ah so proud tt 
se@ yuhe Heah Ah done wear black fer yuh, an* gin yuh up fer daid; an’ 
vbress de Le, heah you is, lek come beck f'm de crave.* 

"ah retch down in m* pocket an*® pull a pahcel an* lay hit in her 


hants three Lunnert sebenty~eicht dolishs, all de money I done made wid de 
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Cov'ment sence Ah lef*, ant I cin hit all to ter. She lak t? hed 1 fit; 

on? Ah sho* was de head man of dat fembly whilst th stcyed. 

"But de sclt water stick to mee-Ah couldn't stay ashore. So shftah 
‘h visit wid tems spell, Ah mes down to de decks an’? sien t* shin on a 
fotemahster tram. Dat ol* tub tek me all ov h de worl'." 

Pressed for details of some of his physical encounters on this second 
voyave, Uncle Dave seemed in deep theught, ani finally ald: 

"Well, Ah tell you *bsut de time I fout de bully of de ship. We was 
still in Key West, waitin’ fer wind. Dis ol* tramp ship, she eot a crew 
nicked up ftm all ovah de worl’. Dere aintt mo sich thing as & color line | 
dere. At mess time, white an* black all eit in de same line. As dey pahs 
by de table, each one take a knife an® cut off a niece of meate 

"Dere was a big, high-yaller Faiti hiczah, whet theught he done own de 
ship. ‘Trouble wiz *Merican nigcahs,* he say, tdey sintt spt no sperrit. 

T be offisaire een my own countree—-Hon't bow ze Imee to nobody, whites 
or bleck.* 

"Se when dey line 1p, dis here Haitian come crondin’ in ahead of de 
fust = in de line, an* he cut¢ off de bes* lean meat "fore we cits ours. 

"eitat's dis,' ah sey to de man ahead of me, *lmccome dat white man 
Centt bust dat damn yealler syeab wide onen?? 

"Wat's Rousseau,’ *e saya3 tAin't nobuddy on dis ship big enouch to 
nut tin on de toatl em of de line.’ 

"I size tim up coed, wile we eatse He welch 196, Jey tells me, an’ 
nebuddy be'n lucky *'mff to lay *im out. ‘'"Cordint t* ship rules, dey 
couldn’: gang up on ‘ime Can’m mek ev*ybuddy figeht single. ‘Jantt no sich 
thing ez quarrelint. Effen two sailors cits in a rucus, day pipe tem up 


on de mein decke® 
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"Do what?" the roperter esked. 
"Pipe *em up=de bos'n blow a whistle an* call tem in t* fight it out, 


utile ¢e ethas watch de fune Den dey gotta shske han's, ant hit done settled 


"Well, Ah ses dis here Heiti nigseah be a 11°l bigrertn me, but Ah 
tiecer I ewine gin *im a chajnce to stuht suup'n de nex* time. So atter 
{ takos a couple'o* drinks, I ges Gown carly an’ cits fust in de line. 

Shot *mff, Roussesu comes un ant erowis in ahead of me. Ah nushes him 
to one «ide, an’ cits ahead o* him. He raises his syebrows, sorte supprised~ 
lite, ant cits ahead of ma. I be fixin' to knock Sim clean ov h de rail, 
but by dat time, do Captm had "4s eye on use 
"*Pee~e-e-e~=p,* co de whistles "Tay-lor=rer=%' de bos'n sing oute 
"eTaylor,* I ahnswere 

"ome to ce mahst.® 

"I tells tem how it wes, how I fixin* to knock dat niggah so far 
into Ge Gilf we be thoo eatin’ ‘fore he kin swim back. 

"*Pine tim up, bos'n,* says de cap'm.s 

"Rousseau comes in, and de whole crew wid *im, t* see de fischt. 

"Pull off yer snirts,* says de cap'n, en? we done it. 

"Yait,* says de bos'ng de deck jes* be'n swebbed down-=why bloody 
hit up, Captm? How *bouvt lettin't tem fight on shore?? 

"Day wes a flatform ‘aide a buildin’ nex* to de witer. Dey all line 
de rail an’ let us go ashore t' scrap hit oute Boy, dat_wes some fights 
7e fout ontell we wes lak two came roosters=—both tired out, but still 
wantin’ t' keep goin’. ve jes* stan’ dere, han’s on each otha's shculders, 
lookin’ inte each otha's eyes, blood runnin’ down to our toes. Pretty 


soon he back off ant try to rush me. I side steps, en* gits in a lucky 


\ 
\ 
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lick belew de heart. He draps to his knees, an’ rolls evah on his >ack, & 
wallin® his eyes lek he dyin's | 

"Dey lay *im on de deck an’ souse *im wid a bucket of water, but he 
sleeps right one De res* @ back te de mesa line, all but me wan't 
hongrye De nex’ day I gits in line early, but dey wen’t no Haiti niggoh 


t* muscle in shesd of m@e He kep* to his bunk mighty nigh a weeke" 


Judging from the aprvearance of this feeble old man, one wuld hardly 
think that he was once « roilicking screpper, with re.dy fists like rane 
hide mallets. Cld Dave dutifully eives full credit to the law of heredity. 

"MY daddy wes six feet six, an' weighed 248 pounds," he said proudly. 
wNevag done a hahd igs wuk in *is life." 

when pressed for an explanation of this seaming phenomenon, the old 
man sniffed disdainfully. 

"Dees stook breeders wit a $10,000-stallion put *im on de plow? . « «) 
Day called my daddy de $10,000 niggah." 

Uncle Dave :at, stroking hic cane for a fe minutes, then smiled 
f-intly. "My mommy wes mighty nigh as big, an* nevah seen a sick day in 
her lifee Wit a staht lek dat, hit ain*t no wonder I growed up all »ack= 
bone cn’ muscle.” 

chile there have been many instances of atrocious cruelty to slaves, 
Unele Dave believes that other cages have been unduly magnified. He says 
thet he was never whipped by his naster, but remembers numerous chastise=- 
rents at the hanis of Missa Jessle, his young owner, daughter of Plerre 
Pinckney. 

"De young missus used to beat me a right smaht,"” he recalled with an 
emsed smile. "I b*lenged to har, whens She was 2 couple o* years 
younger'n m@e I mind I used to be hangin tround do kitchen, watchin tem 


cook cakes an* otha gpod things. Wen dey be done, I'd beg for one, ant 
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dey teke ‘em off in de otha room, sots I couldn't cteal any. 
"Soon as de young missus be gone, I g an* kick ov::h her playhouse 
an’? upset her toyse When she come back, she be hoppin® mad, an’ steht 
beatint mee 
"t*Jessie,* her ma’d scy, *youtll kill Buddy, beatin® him dat ways? 
"@Idon't care,* she say, ‘I'll beat him to dsath, an’ At me & 
bettah ones® 
"I'd roll on de flot ant holler loud, an* prcten? she hurt me pow'ful 
bade By'*m by, when she cit ovch her mad spell, she ep off in da otha reom 
an® come deol sid some of dem good things fo* mee” The old mants eyes 


twinklede Dat be wat I*se atter ali de time," he explained. 


The perils of ea life at sea are not as great cs fiction writers come- 
times indicate, according to this old sea dog. He says that in all his 
TOYOEOH, he has been in only one serious wrecks That was on a reef of 
coral keys off the Bahamas. 

"Day say dey ain't no wind so bed but what it blews some good to some-~- 
buddy," ebserved the o1d man. "Dat same wind what land us on de rooks done 
blow me to de bes* woman in de worl’, Ah reckone" 

He chewed slowly, as he gazed out over the dingy housetops toward 
the mass of feathery clouds, which mast heve been fleating over the rocky 
shoals off Nassatie 

"She was de daughter o* de wreckin® mahater, a Nesseu niggah by de 
name @* Aleck Gator. fen de crew done got us eff de shoal cnd was towin?’ 
de wreck in, dere she was, stahndin’ on de dock, waitin’ fer her daddy. 
Big, overgrown gel, black an* devilish-leokin', noways handsomey but some- 
how I jes? couldn't keep my eyes offen here I notice she keep ayein'’ me, 


Ce 
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"Wen we cits ashore, I didn't lose no time cittin in a god word f* mahse'f 
"Yore I knowed it, we was talkin’ ‘bout what we rwine live. « « Fifty- 
one years is a mighty long time to stick to one woman, ‘specially wen you 
be'n lookin' over so many ‘fore mekin* up yo" mind. .« «. Dis is her." 
Unele Dave extended a tinted photorraph. His enarled fingers trembled 
as he handed it over, and there was a suspicious softness in the lines of 
his wrinkled old face, as he looxed fondly at the likeness of the stolid, 
dark feeturese . 
"Hit be'n mighty lonesome since she done ler? dis worl’ fet year 
ago," he said with feeling, as he carefully wrapped up the picture and put 
it awaye . 
Unele Dave has definite ideas of his own regarding domestic economy. 
*Tpoubdble wid yeaa folks nowadays is dey don't have no goad unnerstahndin’ 
'fore dey fits married. ‘Fore we ever faces de preacher, I tells her she 
aintt cittin' no model man fer a Imsban't, I laks my likker, an* I ewine 
have it wten I wents ite | 
"¢low Lasen," I tells fer, ‘effen I comes home drunk, n't you co t? 


bressin’ me oute Don't you even tetch mes jes" gimme a 1i'] piller an! 


lemme co ley down on de flo* somewheres, aAtter I drap off t* sleep, you 
kin tear de house dewn, and hit don't botha me none, Wen I wakes up, I 
ve all right? 
"Well, de fust time I ome home full of likker she done ferpot wat 
I tell her, an’ steht siovin’ me. I done bus* "er on de jaw ge pow'ryl 
hahd nit Lift her feet offen de flo* an* she lan’ in de corner on her haid. 
Wen I wikes up an’ sees wat I done, { wish I couid hit mahse'f de same way. 
Fm dat duy on, we nevah had no mo* trouble "bout de likker questions" 
The weight of years has at last cooled the hot blood, but a hint of 
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depsrted swushbuckling days still glistens in the old eyes as he sits 
on his narrow porch and recalls scenes of the old dayse 
To one interested in the psychology of the Southern negro, this 
shriveled old man, with his half-bantering, kolf-pathetic sttituce 
offers om interesting studye Porrowed from a nuce of history, he 
seems a curiosity, like a fossil megicelly restored te life, endowed 
with the power of speech, telling of evente so deeply buried in the 


past that they seem almost unreale 
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Acie Thomas 


Mr. Thomas was at home today. tai are many 
days — one might pasa and repass the shabby lean-to that 
is hie home without seeing any signs of life, That is because * 
he spends much of his time foraging about the streets of 
Jacksonville for eeeares he can get in the way of food .er old 
clothes, and perhaps &® little money, | 

He is a heavily bearded, bent oid aw ind a feniliar 
figure in the residential sections of the city, where he eartis 
or begs @ very meager livelihood, Many know his story and marvel 
at his ability to relate incidents that must have occured when be 
was quite small, . 

Born in Jefferson County, Florida sabe 26, 1857, 
| he was one of the 180. slaves belonging to the Folson brothers, 
Tom and Bryant. His parents, Thomas and Mary, and their parents 
&s far as they could remember, were all a part of the Folson eg=- 
tate, The Foleons never sold a alave except hé merited this dire 
Punishment in, some Way. - 

Acie heard vague rumors of the cruelties of some 

alave owners, but it was unknown among the Folsoms. He thinks this 
was due to the fact that certain "po white trash" in the vioinity_ Fe: 
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of their ‘plantation owned slaves. It was the habit of the Fole 
s0oms to buy out these people whenever they could do. go. ‘by fair 
means or foul, according to his statements. And by and by. ‘there 
Were no poor whites living near them. It wes, he further stated 
like "damning a nigger's: seul, if Marse Tom Or Marse Bryant 
threatened to sell him tO some po! white trash, And it allus - 

. brung good resulte- better than tearing the hide off'n him woulda 
done, * 

As a ohild kote spent much of his sag roaming 
Over the brosd acres of the Folsom plantation with other slave 
children. They waded in the stress, fished, chased rabbits and 
| always knew where the choigeet. wild berries and nutes grew, He 
knew all the wood lore common te children of his time. This he 
learned moatly from "cousin Edq* who was several years older than 
he and Quite willing to enlighten a small boy in these matters, 

He Was: taught thet hooting owls were very jeslous 
of their night hours and whenever they. hooted near a field of 
workers they were saying: "Task done or no done- night's ny. time- 
go home| * Whippoorwills flitted about the woods in cotton picking 
time chattering about Jack marrying & widow. He could not remember . 
the story that goes with this. Oppossune were @ "sham faced*® tribe - 
who "sometimes wandered onto the a side of the day and got 
caught." They never overcame this shane as leng as they. were in 
captivity. 


421 bull rushes and tree stumps were to be eareta ’ 
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searched, One a find his baby brother there at any tine, 

| When Acie "got up some gize™ he Was required to 
do mall tasks, but the nastile/ was hot very exacting. There 
were the important taske of ferreting out the nests of stray 
hens, turkeys, guineas and geese. These nests were robbed to 
prevent the fowls from hatching too far from the hen house, 
Quite a number of these eggs got roasted ‘in remote corners of | 
the plantation by the finders, who. built fires and wrapped. the 
eggs in wet rags and covered them with ashes. When they were done 
& loud pop announced that fact to the roaster, Potatoes were cooked — 
in the game manner and often without the ‘Tags. Consequently these 
“two tasks were never neglected by the slave ohildren, dotton pick- 
ing was not a bed job either at least to the young. 

_ Then there was the ride to the cotton house at the 
end of the day atop the baskets and coarse burlap sheets filled 
with the day's pickings. Aoie's fondest ambition was to learn to 
manipulate the scales that told him who had done a good day's 
work and who had not. His cousin Ed did this envied task whenever © 
the overseer could not find the time, | ae 

Many other things were grown here. Corn for the 
cattle and "roasting ears," peanuts, tobacco and sugar cane, The 
cane was ground on the plantation and converted into barrels of 
Syrup and brown sugar. The cane grinding season was always a gala 
one, There was eeeere plenty of juice, with ‘the skimminges and fresh 
syrup for all, Other industries were the blacken! th. > shop where 
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horses and slaves were shod, The anoke houses where scores of 
hogs and cows were prepared and hung for future Use. The sewing 
Was presided over by the mistress. Clothing were nade -during the 
summer and stored awey for the ‘0001 winters, Young alave girls. 
were kept busy at knitting cotton and woolen stockings, Candles 
were made in the "big houses kitchen and only for consumption by 
the’ household of the master. Slaves used fat lightwood knots or 
their open fireplaces for lighting poreenee: . 

There wag always plenty of everything to eat for 
the slaves, They: had white bread’ that had been made on the place, 
corn meal, rice, Potatoes, eyrup vegetables and home- cured meat, 
Food was cooked in iren pots hung Over the fireplace by rings made 
of the same metal, Erene and. renee were made in the"skillet*and 


"spider,* 
Much work was needed to supply the demands of so 


large a plantation but the slaves were often given time off for | 
frolics (dances), (quilting-weddings). These gatherings were attend= 
ed by old and young from neighboring plantations, There was always | 
Plenty of food, masters vying with another for the honor of giving 
his slaves the finest parties, 

There was dancing and music, On the roiscf plantation 
Bryant, the youngest of the masters furnished the music, He played 
the fiddle and liked to see the slaves dance "eutting the pigeon. 
wing.* | a, | | 
| Many matches were made ‘at these affairs, The women 
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came tall Tigged out in their best" which was not bad at all, ag 
‘the nistresses often gave them their cast off clothes, Some of 
these were very fine indeed with their frille and hoops and many 
petticoats, Those who had no finery contented themselves with scent- 
ing their hair and podles with gweet herbs, which they also chewed, 
Quite often they were rewarded by the attention of some evetn fron 
& distant plantation, In thia case it was necessary for their res- 
Peétive owners to consent to a union. Slaves on the Folsom plantation 
Were always married pwoperly and quite often had a "sizeable" wedding, 
the master and mistress often came and made merry with their slaves, 
Acie knew about the war because he was ohe of 
the slaves conmandered by the Confederate army for hauling food and 
ammunition to different points between Tallahassee and a city in 
Virginia that he is unable to remember. It was a common oOcourrence 
for the soldiers to visit the plantation Owners and command @ cer~ - 
tain number of horses and slaves for services such as Acie did. 
He thinke that he might have been about 15 years 
old when he was freed. A soldier in blue came to the plantation and . 
brought a "document" that Tom, their master read to all the slaves 
who had been summoned to the "big house" for that purpose. About 
half of them consented to remain with him. The others went away, glad 
of their new freedom. Few hed made any plans and were content to 
wander about. the country, living as they could. Some were more sober 
minder, and Acie's father wes among the latter. He remained on the 


Folsom place for a short white; he then settled down te skare-crop- 
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ing in ceive County, their first year was the: hardest, becsuse 
of the- hany adjustments ‘that chad to be made, Then: ‘things became 
better, By means of hard work and the co-operation of ‘friendly ape 
whites the slaves in the section soon learned to shift. for then 
celves. | . 
Northerners came South "in gwarmet and opened 
schools for the ex-slaves, but Acie was not fortunate enough to 
get very far in ‘his "blue back Webster,* There was $00 mich work 
to be done and his father trying” tO buy the dand. Wor did he take — 
ang interest in the political meetings held in the neighborhood, | 
His parents shared with him the common belief that such ‘things 
were not to be shared by the humble. Some believed that" too much 
book learning made the brain weak.* ‘4 | 
Acie met and married Keziah Wright, who was 
_the daughter of a woman his mother had known in elavery. Strangely . 
enough they had never met as children. With his wife he remained | 
dn Jefferson County, where nine of their thirteen children were born, | 
With his family he moved to Jackeonville and | 
had been living here "a right geod while* when the fire ooourred 
in 1903. He was cuployed aa a city laborer ‘and helped to bubld street 
car lines and pave streets, He also helped with the installation of | 
electric wiring in many parts of the oity, He was injured while work- 
ing for She City of Jacksonville, but laine that he was never in any 


a 
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Acie worked hard and accumulated land. in the an 
Moncrief section and lives within. & few feet of the MPOt where 


manner remunerated for this Anjury, - iS sa wile 


his houge ‘burned many years ago. Ee was very eal as he pahntes 


out this spot to his visitor, A few scraggly hedges and an apple 
treeya charred bit of fence, & chimney foundation are. the only 
markers of the home he built after years of a hard etruggle to 
have a home, His land is all gone except the scant five ‘acres upon 
which he lives, and this ie only an expanse of broom atraw, He 3 
is no nonger able to cultivate. the land, not even having a kitchen 
garden, . ; | ans 
Kaziah, the wife, died several yeare ago; like-_ 
wise all the children, except two. One of these, a gird jis "some~ 
where up Nawth", The son has visited him ‘twice in five yeare and 
seems never to have anything to give the eld pris hd expresses hime 
self as desiring much to "quit dig unfriendly worlds since he has ‘ 
nothing to live for’ except a lot of dead memories, Se-quetebins , 
+All done left me now, Everything 2 got done gone~ 
allceps Keziah. She comes and. Visits me end we talk and walk over 
there where we aster and set.on the porch, ‘Bhe Low she gwine steal 
Ole Acie some of dese days in the near future, and Itil be nighty 
glad to go over yonder where all I got is at,* ie” See 
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; Beady-eyed, grey-whiskered, black little shack | 
Thomas site in the aun in front of his hut on the 01d Saint 
Augustine Road about three miles south of, Jdcksonville, 102 
years old and full ef humorous reminiscences about most of 
-thoge years. To his frequent visitors he relates tales ef his 
past, diajointedly cometimes, but with a remhrkable clearness) 
and conviction. | | | 7 
The old ex-slave does not remember the coxast tine 


x ‘ 


of his birth, except that it was in the year ‘1834, ““the day after - | 
the end of the Indian War." He does not recall which. ot the Indtan 
Wars, but says that it Was while there were still many Indiang in 


Weat Florida who were ver fohed for him to understand when he got 


big acts to- talk to them, 

He was born, he says on “a great bis place that 
b' longed to Mister Jin Campbell ; I don't know juet exactly how bbe, 
but there was a lot of us working on it when ~ was a little fellow," 
The place was evidently one of ‘the Plantations near’ Tallahassee; 
' Thomas remenbers that as #00n as he was large enough he helped hie 
parents and others raise Maid gt peanuts, a Little ‘vat of cotton sn 


a 
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potatoes, Squash just grew wild in the woods; We used to eat then 
when we Sule get anything else much,* ’ a ar 
. The centennarian Yemenbers hig. parents clearly; 
hig mother was one Nancy and his father's name was Adam. His father, , 
he says, used to spend hours after the candles were out te ding him 
and his brothers about Ais ‘capture and subsequent Slavery, 
| “haem wi Was a native. of the West Coast of Africa, a 
and when quite & young man was attracted one day to a large ship 
‘that had just come near his home. With many others he Was attracted 
aboard by botgh handeerohtets, shawls and sien: articles in the. 
hands of the seamen, shortly afterwards he was securely bound in the 
hold of the ahip, to be later sold Somewhere in America, Thomas does e 
know exactly where Adam landed, but knows that his father had been ia - | 
Florida many years before his birth, "I guess that's why I can't stand | 
red things now,* he says; "my pa hated the sight of 1%. 
Thomas spent all of hig enslaved years on the Campbell. 
Beene tien, where he describes pre-emancipation conditions as better : 
than "he used to hear they was on the other places.* Campbell himself 
is described as moderate, if not adtually kindly. He did not permit : 
his slaves to be beaten to any: great extent, *The mee he would give 
Us Was a ‘tewitching!, and most of the time we could pray out of that.* 
*But sometimes he would get a hard man working for him, 


hough, " the old man continues "one ‘of them used to ‘buck and gag’ uss! i 
aes ne gversseye as a oe used particularly with runaways, 
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“Miabe the slave would be gagged and tied in a squatting position 
and left in the sun for hours, He claims to have seen other slaves 
suspended by their thumbs for varying periods; he repeats, though, 
that these were not Campbell's practices, . 
| During the years before "surrinder", Thomas saw much 
traffic in slaves, he saya. Each year around Yew Years, itinerant 
"speculators" would come to his vicinity and either hold @ public 
sale, or lead ‘the slaves, - tied PRbSEner, te the plantation for in= 
spection or sale, | 

ee whole lot of iigea they » wouldn't sell ‘em, they'a 
just trade ‘en like they did horses. The man(plantation owner). would 
have a couple of old women who couldn't do much any more, and he'd 
swap tem to the other man for a young tun, I seen lote of * em traded 
that way, and sold for money too.* . | ' 7 | 

Thomas recalls at least one Indian family that lived 
in oo neighborhood until he left it after the War. This family, he 
says, did ‘not work, but had a little. place of their own."They didn't 
have much to ‘do with nobody, though, " he adds. 

Others of his neighbors ieee these early years were 
abolition+minded white residents of the! ares. These, he says would 
take in runaway alaves and "either work toms or hide tem until they 
could try to get North, * When they'd get caught at it, though, theyd 
take 'em to town and beat ‘em like they would us, then take their 


Places and run’ tem out.* 
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Later he came to know the "pu-trols® and the "refugees, * 
Of the forner, he has only to say that they gave him a lot of 
trouble every time he didn't have a pass to leave- "they only 
give me one twice a week," - and of the latter that it was they 
who induced the slaves of Campbell to remain and finish their orop 
after the Emancipation, receiving one-fourth of it for their ‘share. 


He etates that Campbell exceeded this amount in the division later, 


al 


a 


Pal Ts After "surrinder* Thomas and his relatives remained on the 

- Campbell Place, working for $5 a month, payable at each Christmas. . 
He recalls how rich he felt with this money, ag compared with the 

_ other free Negroes in the section, All of the children and his mother 


were paid thie amount, he states. 
| The old man remembers very clearly the customs that prevailed. 
both before and after his fi eddow. On the plantation, he says, they 
never faced actual want of food, although his meals wate plain. He | 
ate mostly corn. meal and bacon, and squesh and iidtaee, he adds 

"and every now and then we'd eat more than that." He doesn't recall 
exactly what, but says ‘A was " Oh, lots of greens and cabbage and 
Syrul, and sometimes plenty of meat too." | 

| His mother and the other women were given white cotton- 

he thinks it may have been duck- dresses “every now and then", he 
states, but none of the women really had to confine themselves to 
white, "cause they'd dye ‘em as soon as th yea get ‘om. For dye, he 
gays they would boil wild indigo, poke peeing walnuts and some tree. 


for which he hag an undeciphsrable name, 
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Campbell's slaves did not have to go barefoot- not during 
the colder months, anyway. As soon as winter would come, each | 
one of the. was. given acpair of bright, untanned leather "brogans, * 
iat eee Se the envy of: the vicinity. Soap for the slaves was- 
made by the women of the plantation; by burning cockle-burrs, black~ 
jack wood and other materials, then adding the accumulated fat of 
the past few weeks. For light they were given tallow candles, Asked 
if there was any certain time to put the candles out at night, Thomas 
answers that "Mr, Campbell didn't care how late you stayed up at night, 
Just 80 yOu was ready to work at daybreak," 

The ‘ex-slave doesn't re nember any #satuets in the covering 
for his pallet in the corner of his cabin, but saya that Mr. Campbell 
always provided the slaves with blankets and the women with quilts. 

By the time he was given his freedom, Thomas had learned 
several trades in addition to farming; one of them was carpentry. 
When he eventually left his $5 a month- -Job with his master, he began 
travelling over the atate, a a practice he has =e discontinued until 
the présent. He worked, he says, ‘in such towns as Perry, Sarasota, 
Clearwater and every town in Florida down to where the ocean goes 
under the bridge.* (Probably Key West.) | 

He came to Jacksonville about what he believes to be halt 
& century ago. He remembers that it was “ever so long before the 
fire* (1901) and “way back there when there wasn't but three families | 


over here in South Jacksonville: the Sahds, the Hendricka and the 
Oaks. I worked for all of them, but I worked for ir. Bowden the long- 


ae 
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The reference is to Rb. Bowden, whom Thomas olsine as one of 
his first employers in this. seotion, me 4 : 
The old man has 83 shilaren, the eldest of those 
iiving,. looking older ‘than TRAE himself. THis “child” is fitty-ota 
years. He has been married three times, and lives now with Rigs 
50 year old. wife, . a , : 3 | 
In ‘front: of his shack ia a “huge, spreading oak 
tree. He says that there were three of them that he ‘and his wife 
tended when they first moved to Jacksonville.* That one there was 
80 little that I used to trim it with ny pocket-knife,* he states, 
The tree he mentioned is now about two~ and-a-half feet in diameter, 
"Right after my first wife died, one of them trees 
withered,"the old man tells you, "I did all I could: to save the 
Other one, but pretty soon it was gone too. I guess this other one 
is waiting for’ me," he laughs, and points to the renaining oak, 
Thomas protests that his health da excellent, except 
for "just a little nea that comes over my eyes, and I can't see 
so good,.* He claims that he has no physical aches and pains, ‘Despite : 
the more than a century his voice is lively and his hearing fair, and 
his desire for travel still very much alive, When interviewed he had 
just completed a trip to a daughter in Clearwater, and "would have gone 
fatther than that, but my son wouldn't send me no fare like ‘he promised? 
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A Centenarian 


! : Luke Towns, & centenarian, now residing at 
4225 West Eighth Street, Jacksonville, Florida, was the ninth» 
child born to Maria and Like Towns, slaves, December a4, 1835, 
in a village in Tolberton County, Georgia, 

Mr. Town's parents were owned by Governor 
Towns, whose name was taken by all the children born on the 
plantation; he states that he was placed on the publie blocks 
for sale, and was purchased by a Mr. Mormon. At the marriage 
of Mr. Mormon's daughter, Sarah, according to custom, he was 
given to this daughter as a wedding present, and thus became the 
Slave and took the name of the Gulleys and lived with them until 
he became a@ young man at Smithville, Georgia, in Lee County. 
. His chief work was that of carrying water, wood 
and working around the house when a yonresrer, often, he states 
he would hide in the woods to keep from working. 
Because his mother was a child-bearing vouan, ahe 

did not know the hard labors of slavery, bat had & amall patch of 
cotton and a garden near the house to care for," All of the others 
worked hard" grate he*"but had kind masters who fed then wets” i 


* 
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When asked if his mother were a christian, he replied "why yes: 
indeed she was, and believed in prayer; one day as she traveled 
from her patch home, just as she was about to let the 'gap! (this | 
wes a fence built to keep the hogs and horses shut in) down, she 
knelt to pray and a Light appeared before her and from that time - 
on she did not believe in any fogyism, but in God," 

| " I cannot remember much now® he says, "of 
what happened in slavery, but after slavery we went back to the 
name of Towns. I know I got some whippings and during the war 
- BY job was that of carrying the master's luggage." (1) 

After the war he went to Albany, Georgia and. 
began working for himeelf, hauling salt from Albany. to Tallehassee, 
Florida; this salt was sold to the stores, His next job was that 
of sampling cotton, . af 

Just before he was 30 years old he was married 
to Mary Julia Coats, who lived near Albany, Georgia. To them were 
born the following children: Willie, George, Alexander, Henry Hillse 
man, Ella Louise, and twins+ Walter Luke and Mary Julia, who were 
named for the parents. | 

He was converted to the Baptist faith when his 
firet child was born; there were no churches, but services were | 
held in the blacksmith shop on the corner of Jackson and State 
Streets, Later he bacame gs member of Mount Zion Baptéet Church 
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Ajbany, Georgia, and served there for 50 years as a deacon, 
Re remained in Georgia until 1899 when he 

moved to Tampa, Florida and there he operated a safe. He joined 
Beulah Baptist Church and served as deacon there until he ene 
his business and came to Jacksonville, 1917, to live with his 
youngest daughter, Mrs, ‘Mary Houston, because he was too old to. 
Operate a business. In Jacksonville he connected himself with the 
Bethel Baptist Church, and while too old to serve as an active 
deacon, he was placed on the honorary list egation of his previous 
record of church service. * _ 

As @ relic of pre-freedom days, Mr. Towns has | 
a piece of paper money and a one-cent piece which he keeps securely 
locked in his trunk and allows no noe to open the trunk; he keeps 
the key. 
| Mr Towns, who will celebrate his oné=hundred~ — 
first birthday, December 24, 1936, is not able to coherently relate 
incidents of the past; he heara but little and that with great | 
difficulty, | 

He says he has his second eyesight; he reads 

without the use of glasses; until very recently he hag been very 
active in mind and body, having registered in. the Spring of 1936, 
Signing his own name on the registration books, He has almost all 
of hie hair, which is thick, silvery white and of artist length, 
He has most of hie teeth, walks without a cane except when painful; 


dresses himself without assistance, 
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« Towns rises at six 2 ae each morning, often. 
earlier. Makes his bed(he nee never allowed anyone to make his 
bed for him) and because i¢ is still dark has to lie across 
the bed to await the breaking of day. His health is very good - 
and hia appetite strong, _= | 

ars the occasion. of his SHernnndredth birthday, 
Deseutes 84, 1935, his daughter Mrs, Houston gave him a child's 
party and invited: one hundred guest; one hundred stockings wore 
made, filled with fruits, nuts and candies and one given each 
guest. A nige cake with one hundred candles adorned the table 
&nd during the party. he cut the cake, At this pabty, he showed. 
@ll the joys and Pleasures of s child. His other daughter MIS. 
Ey L. McMillan, of New York Gity, and gon, Mr. George’ Towns, for 
years an instructor in Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia, wem 
present for the occasion, * 

Mr. Towns has been noted during his lifetime for 
having 4 remarkable memory and has many times publicly delivered - 
orations from many of Shakespeare! 8 works. Hig memory began fail-— 
ing him in 1936, | 

He is very well educated and now spends nost of his 
time sitting on the porch reading the Bible. (3). 
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Willis Williams of 1025 Everson Street, Jacksonville, Florida, 
was born at Tallahassee, Florida, September 15, 1856. He was the son 
ef Ransom and Wilbemina Williams, who belonged during the period of 
slavery to Thomas Heyward, a rich merchant of Tallahassee, Willig 
dees not know the names of hig paternal grandeparents bet remexbers 
his maternal grand-mother was Rachel Fitggiles, who came down to visit 
the fanily after the Civil War, 

Thothas Heyward, the master, owned a plantation out in the 
country from Tallenassee and kept slaves out there; he also owned a 
fine home in the city as well as a large grocery store and produce house, 

Willis® mother, Wilhemina, was the cook at the town house and 
his puted, Williams, did carpentry and other light work around the place. 
He does not remember how his father learned the trade, but presumes that 
Ur. Heyward put him under a white carpenter until he had learned, ‘The 
first he rememhers of his father was that he did carpentry work, 

At the tine Willis was born and during his early life, sree rich 
people like Mr, Heyward did not have cook stoves, They knew nothing of 
gach, The only means of cooking was by fireplace, which, as he remembers, 


was wide with an iron rod across it, To the ro@ a large iron pot was 


gaspended and in it food was cooked, An iron skillet with a lid was used 


bod 
ry 
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for baking and it also was used to cook meats and other food, The common 
name for the utensil was ‘spider’ and every home had one. 

Willis fared well during the first nine years of his life which 
were spent inslavery, To him it was the same as freedom for he wag not 
& victim of any unpleasant experiences as related by some other ex-slavesg, 
He played base ball and looked after his younger brothers ani sister while 
nis mother was in the kitchen. He was neve: flogged but received chastise= 
meat once from the father of Mr. Heyward, That, he related, was light and 
not nearly 90 severe as many parents give their children today. 

Wilhemina, his mother, and the cook, saw to it that her children 
were well fed, They were fed rignt from the master's table, so to speak, 
They did not sit to the table with the master and his family, but ate the 
same kind of food that was served them, 

Cornbread was balceed in the Heyward kitchen but biscuits also were 
baked twice daily and the Negroes were allowed to eat as many as they wished, 
The dishes were made of tin and the drinking vessels were made from gourds, 
Fow white people had china dishes and when they did possess them they were 
highly prised and great care was taken of them. 

The few other slaves which My, Heyward kept around the town house 
tended the garden and the many chickens, ducks and geese on the place. 

The garden afforded all of the vegetables necessary for feeding Master 
Heyward, his family and slaves, He did not object to the slaves eating 
chicken and green vegetables and sent provisions of ail kinds from his store 
to boot. 

Although Mr. Heyward was wealthy there were many things he could 


not buy for Tallahassee did not afford them. Willie remembers that can 
ales were mostly used for light. Home-made tallow was used in making them, 
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The moulds, which were made of wood, were of the correct size, Cotton 
string twisted right from the raw cotton was cut into desired length and 
placed in the moulds first, then heated tallow was poured in until they 
wore filled, The tallow waz allowed to set and cool, then they were re~ 


moved, ready for use, 


In those days coffee was very expensive and a substitute for it 
was made from parched corn. The whites used it as well as the slaves, 

Willis remembers & man named Pierce who cured cow hides, He 
used to buy them and one time Willis skinned a cow and teok the hide to 
him and sold it, Sixty-five and seventy years ago everyone used horses 
or mules and they had to have shoes, The blackemith wore leather aprons 
and the horses and miles wore leather collars, fo one knew anything about 
composition leather for making shoes so the tanning of hides was a lucra- 
tive business, 

Clothing, during Civil War days and early Reconstruction, was 
simple as compared to present day togs, Cloth woven from homespun thread 
was the Saiy kind Negroes had, Every house of any note could boast of a 
spinning wheel and loom, Cotton, picked by slaves, was cleared of the seed 
and spun into thread and woven into cleth by them, It was common to know 
how to spin and weave. Some of the cloth was dyed afterwards with dye 
made from indigo and polk berries. Some was used in its naturel color. 

Cotton was the main product of most southern plantations and the 
owner usually depended upon the income from the sale of his yearly crop 
to maintain his home and upkeep of his slaves and cattle, It was necessary 
for every fami to yleld as mmch as possible and moh energy was directed 
toward gpowing and picking large crops, Although Mr. Heyward was a suce 


cessful merchant, be did not lose sight of the fact that his country property 


could yield a bountiful supply of cotton, corn and tobacco, 

Around the town bouse Mr. Heyward maintained an atmosphere of 
home life, He wanted his family and his servants well cared for and 
spared no expense in making life happy, 

As Willis remembers the beds were made of Florida moss and feathers, 
Boards were laid across for slats and the matress placed wpon the boards, 

On top of the moss mattress a feather one was placed which mede sleeping 
very comfortable, In summer the feather mattress was often removed, sunned, 
aired and replaced in winter. Goose and the downy feathers of chickens were 
saved and stored in large bags until enough were collected for a mattress 
and it was considered a prise to possess one, 

Every family of note boasted the ownership of a horse and buggy er 
several of each, Tho Kind most popular during Willis! boyhood was the one- 
seated affair with a short wagon-like bed in the rear of the seat, Sometimes 
two seats were used, The seats were removable and could be used for carrying 
baggage or other light weights, The ieouaiae, surrey and landet were un- 
kmown to Willis, 

Before the Civil Var and auring the time the great struggle was in 
full swing, women wore hoop skirts, very full, held out with metal hoops. 
Pantaloons were worn beneath them and around the ankle where they were 
gathered very closely, a ruffle edged with a narrow lace, finished them off, 
The waist was tight fitting basque and sleeves which could be worn long or 
to elbow, were very full, Women also wore their hair high up on their 
heads with frills around the face. Negre women, right after slevery, fell 
into imitating their former mistresses and many of them whe were fortunate 


enough to get employment used part of their earnings for at least one good 


dress, It was usually made of woolen a yard wide, or silk, 
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Money hae undergone a change as rapidly as some other commonplace 
things. In ‘niean, money valued at less than one dollar was made of 
paper juat as the deller, five dollar or ten deller bille were. ‘There was 
a difference however, in the paper representing ‘tchange' and not as much 
care was taken in protecting it from being imitated, The paper money used 
for change was called "ghin plasters" and mach of it flooded the southlend 
during Civil War days. 

Mr.Heyward did not enlist in the amy to help pretect the south's 
éause but his eldest son, Charlie, went. His younger son was not old enough 
to go. Willis stated that Mr. Heyward did not go because he was in business 
and was needed at home to look after it. It is not know whether Charlie 
was killed at war or not, but, Willis said he did not return home at the 
close of war, 

When the news of freedom came to Thomes Heyward's town slaves it 
was brought by McCook's Cavalry, Willis remembers the uniforms worn by 
the northerners was dark blue with brass buttons and the Confederates wore 
grey. After the eaveley reached Tallahasses, they separated into sections, 
each division taking a different part of the town, Negroes of the household 
were called together and were informed of their freedom, It is remembered 
by Willie that the slaves were jubilant but not boastful, 

Mr. Heyward wes dealt a hard blow during the war; his store was con 
fiscated and used as a commissary by the northern army. Wher the war ended 
he was deprived of his slaves and a great portion of his former wealth vanished 
with their golne. 

The loss of his wealth and slaves did not bitter Mr. Heyward; to the . 
contrary, he wae as kindheerted as in days past. 

McCook's Cavalry did not remain in Tallehassee very long and was 
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replaced by a colored company; the 99th Infantry, Their duty was to maiz 
tain order within the town. An orchestra was with the outfit and Willis 
remembers that they were very good meicians, 4 Begro who had been the 
slave of & man of Tallahassee was a member of the orchestra, His name 
was Singleton and his former master invited the orchestra to come to his 
house and play fur the femily. The Negrces were gisd to render service, 
went, and after that entertained many white families in their homes. 

The southern soldiers Who returned after the war appeared to 
receive their defeat az good taperte’ and not as mach friction between the 
races existe’ as would be imagined, The ex-slave, while he was glad to be 
free, wanted to ba sheltered under the ‘wings’ of hie former master and 
mistress. In most cases they were hired by their former owners and peace 
reigned around the home or plentation. This was true of Tallahassee, if 
not of other sections of the south, 

Soon after the smoke of the cannons had died down and people begen 
thinking of the futore, the Negroes turned their thoughts toward education, 
They grasped every opportunity to learn te read and write, Schools were 
fostered by northern white capitalists and white women were sent into the 
southland to teach the colored boys and girls to read, write and figure, 
Any Hegre who had been fortunate enough to gain some knowledge during sla- 
very could get a position ss school teacher, As a result many poorly pre- 
pered persons entered the school foom as tutor, 

William Williams, Willie! father, found work at the old Flerida 
Central and Feninsular Railroad yards and worked for many years there, 

He sent his children to echool and Willis advanced rapidly, 
Daring slavery Negroes attended church, sat in the balcony, and 


very oftex leg churches were built for them, Meetings were held under 
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“bush harborse.* After the war frame and log churches served them as places 
of worship. Theee buildings were erected by whites who came into the south~ 
land to help the ex-slave, Negro men who claimed God had called thex to 
preach served as ministers of most of the Negro churches but often white 
preachers visited them and instructed them concerning the Bible and what 
God wanted them to do, Services were conducted three times a day on Sunday, 
morning at eleven, in afternoon atout three and at night at eight otclock, 

The manner of worship was very mach in keeping with present day 
modes. Preachers appealed to the emotions of the *flock' and the congre- 
gation responded with “amens," "halleluia,® clapping of hands, shouting 
and screaming, Willis remarked to ons white man during his early life, 
that he wondered why the people yelled so loudly and the men replied that 
in fifty years hence the Begroes would be educated, know better and would 
not do that. He further replied thet fifty years ago the white people 
screemed and shouted that way. Willis wonders now when he sees both white 
and colored people responding to preaching in omch the same way as in his 
early life if education has made mich difference in many cases. 

Much superstition and ignorance existed among the Negroes during 
slavery and early reconstruction. Some wore bags of sulphur saying they 
would keep away disease, Some wore bags of salt and charcoal believing 
thet evil spirits would be kept away from them. Others wore a silver coin 
in their shees and some made holee in the coin, threaded a string through 
4t, attached it to the ankle so that no one could conjure them. Some who 
thought an etemy might sprinkle "goofer éust® around their door steps 
awept very clean around the door step in the evening and allowed no one te 
come in afterwerde. . 


The Negro men who spent mmch time around the "grannies" during 
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slavery learned noch about herbs and reots and how they were used to cure 
all manner of ills. The doctor gave practically the same kind of medicine 
for most ailments, The white doctors at that time had not been schooled to 
@ great extent and carried medicine bage around to the sick room which con 
tained pills and a very few other kinds of medicines which they had made 
from herbs and rootw, Some of them are used to-day but Willis said most 
of their medicines were pills, 

fen years after the Civil Wer Willis Williams hed advanced in his 
studies to the extent that he passed the government examinat.on and became 
@ railway mail clerk, He ran from Tallahassee to Palatka and River Junction 
on the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroai, There was no other railroad 
going into Tallahassee then. 

The first Negro railway mail clerk according to Willis! knowledge 
running from Tallahassee to Jacksonville, was Benjemin F. Cox. The first 
colored mail clerk in the Jacksonville Post Office was Camp Hughes, He was 
sent to prison for rifling the mail, Willis Myers succeeded Hughes and 
Willis Williams succeeded Myers, Willis received a telegram to come to 
Jacksonville to take Myers’ place and when he came expected to stay three 
or four days, but, after getting here was retained permanently and remained 
in the service until his retirement, 

Eis first ron from Tallahassee to Palatia and River Junction began 
in 1875 and lasted until 1879, In 1879 he was called to Jacksonville to 
succeed Myers and when he retired forty years later, had filled the position 
ereditably, therefore was retired en a pension which he will receive until 


his death, 
Willis Williams in in good health, attends Fhenezer Methodist 


Episcopal Church of which he is a member, He possesses all of his faculties 


and is able to carry on an intelligent conversation on his fifty years in 
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Claude Augusta Wil 


In 1857 on the plaatation of Tom Dexter in Lake 
City, Columbia County, Florida, was born a Negro, Claude 
Augusta Wilson, of slave parents. His master Tom Dexter was 
very. kind to his slaves, and was said to have been 8 Yankee. 7 ‘ 
His wife lary Ann Dexter, a southemer, was the direct opposite, 


she was very mean, Claude was ae ae old when Esanoipation 
cane. , 


The Dexter plantation Was quite a large Place, e0 Ln 
100 or nore acres. There. were about 100 slaves, including aia 
They had regular ene room quarters built ef legs which was quite 
insignificant in compari gon with the palatial Dexter mangion. the 


slaves would arise early asoh morning, being awakened bya “é@ziver® 
who was a white man, and by "sun-up* would be at their respective = 
taeks in the fields. All day they worked, stepping at noon to get 

a bite to eat,which they carried on the fields from their cabins, 


At "sun-down" they would quit work and retum to ‘fete 
seins: prepare sieie meals and geaaip dices oabis ? ) 
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to their routine daties, At Sundays they would gather ata 
_#oorly constructed frame building which was knom aa the Meeting | 
| House. * In this building they would Give praise and thanks te | 
their God, The rest of the d&y was spent in relaxation as this 
Was the only day of the week in which they were not forced to 
work, | . ree | 
| Claude Augusta worked in the fields, his nother 
and sister worked in the Dexter mansion, Their duties were general 
house work, ooking and sewing. His mother was very rebellious 
toward her duties and constantly harrassed the "Missus* about let~ 
ting her work in the fields with her husband until finally ehe was | 
permitted to nake the change from the house to the fields to be 
near her man, 
The "missus* taught Claude's sister to sew and to 
the present day most of her female descendants have some et 
in dress making, | | 
. the mansion was furnished with the latest furniture 
of the time, but the elave quarters had only the cheapest and 
barest necessities, His mother had no atove but cocked in: the 
fire place using a skillet and epider(skillet, & mall metal vessel 
with handle used for cooking; spider, a kind of frying pan), Win- 
ston’s Simplified Dictionary, 1934, the (cooking was not dene directly : 
on the coals in the fire plaee but Placed on the hearth « and hot 
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coals pulled around them, more coals being pulled about until 
the food was cooked as desired. Corn bread, beans, ‘gweet potatoes 
(irish potetoes being unknown) and collard greens were the prin- | 
| cipal foods eaten. Corn bread was made as it is today, only cook- 
ed differently. The corn meal after being mixed was wrapped in | 
tannion leaves (elephant ears) and placed in hot coals. The leaves 
would parch to a oxriep and when the bread was removed it was a | 
beautiful brown and unburned, Sweet potatoes were roasted in the 
hot coals. Corn was often roasted in the shucks. There Was 6 sub= | 
“stitute for coffee that afforded a striking similarity in taste. 
The husks of the grains of corn were parched, hot water was then 
poured of this, the result was a pleasant Liquid substitute for 
coffee. There was another bread used ae a desert, known as potato 
. bread, made by béiling potatoes until done, then mashing, adding 
grease and meal, this was baked and then it was ready to derve. 
For lights, candles were made of tallow, which was poured into a 
mould when hot, A cord was run through the center of the candle 
impression in the mould in which the tallow was poured, when this 
codled the candle with cord was all ready for lighting, 

_ The only means of obtaining water was from an open 
Well. No ice was used. The first ice that @laude ever saw in its 
regular form wee in Jacksonville after Fuancipation. This ice was 
naturally frozen and shipped from the north to be sold, It wae called — 
Lake Ice. 
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Tanning and curing pig and cow hides was done, but 

Claude never saw the process performed during slavery, Claude. 
had no epeeial duties on the plantation OBDaccount ef his youth, 
After cotton Wae picked from the- fields the seeds were picked out 
by hand, the cotton was then carded for further use, The cotton 
Seed Was used as fertilizer, In baling cotton burlap bags were 
used on the bales. the SOG) used was made from taking hickory 
Or oak wood and burning it to ashes, ‘The ashes were placed in a 
_ tub and water poured oven them. This was left to set, After aet- 7 
ting for a certain time the water from the ashes wag Poured into 
® pot containing grease, this wag veiled for 2 certain time and then 
left to cool, The Tesult was a pot full of sort substance varying in 
color from white to Yéllow, this was called lye scap. Thie was then | 
cut into -bars ag desired for use, : “we | . 

| For dyeing thread and cloth, red oak bark, sweet 
gum bark and shoe make roota were boiled in water, The wach tubs 
Were large wooden tubs having one handle with holes in 1 for the 
fingers, Chicken and G008e feathers were always carefully saved — 
to make feather mattresses. Claude vemembers when women wore hoop 
skirts. He was about 30 years of age when narrow skirts becate 
fashionable for women. During Slavery the family only used slats 
on the beds, 1t was after the war that he sow his firet spring bed, 


and at that time the first bugey. Thie bugey wae driven by z 


‘ 
oe 
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ex-governor Reid of Florida who then lived in South Jackeon- 
ville. It was a four.wheeled affair drawn by a horse and looked 
sensible and natural as a vehicle, 

‘The paper money in circulation was called 
*ahin Plasters.* Claude's uncle, Mark Clark joined the Northern 
Army. His master did not go to war but remained on the planta- 
tion. One day at noon during the war the gin house was geen to 
be afire, one ‘Of the. plavee Suened in and found the master badly 
burned and writhing in pain. He wes taken from the building and 
given first aid, but his body being burned in o11 and go badly 
burned it burst open, thus ended the life of the kindly master 
of Claude.- 

The soldiers of the southern Arny wore gray 
uniforme with gray cave and the soldiers of the Northern Army 
wore blue. . 

After the war such medicines as castor oil, 
rhubarb, cqlomel and blue mass and salts were generally used. 
The Civil War raged for some time and the slaves on Dexter's 
plantation prayed for victory of the Northern Army, though they 
dared not show their anxiety to Mary Ann Dexter who was master 
and mistress since the master's death, Olaude and his family 
remained with the Dexters until peace was declared, Mrs. Dexter 
informed the slaves thay they could stay with her if they so de- 
sired and that she would furnish everything to cultivate the 
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crops and that she wuld give them haly of what was raised, Nona 
of the slaves remained but all weré anxious to gee what freedom 
Was like, oh “t 

| Claude recalls that a six-mule team drove up to 
the house driven by a colored Union soldier, He helped move the 
ousaliata furniture from thir cabin into the wagon, The family | 
then got in some in the seat with the driver, and others in back > 
of the wagon with the furniture, When the driver pulled off he 
881d to Claude's mother who was sitting on the seat with him, 

"Doan you know you ig free now?*"yeh Sir,* she angwered, *] been 
praying for dis a long time." "Come On den les go.* he answered, 
and drove off, they passed through Olustes, then Sanderson, Mag- 
clenny and finally Baldwin, It Was raining and they were about 

20 miles from their destination, Jacksonville, but they drove on, | 
rhey reached Jacksonville and were taken to a house that stood on 
Liberty street, near Adams. |White people had been living there but 
had left before the Northern advance, There they unloaded and were 
‘old that this would be their new home. the town was full of color- 
ed soldiers all armed with muskets. Horns and drung could be heard © 
beating and blowing every morning and evening. The colored sOldiers 
eppeared to rule the town, Wore slaves were brought in and there 
they were given food by the Government which consisted of hard tack 
(bread reddish in appearance and extremely hard which had to be 


60aked in water before eating, ) The meat was known Qs "galt herse," — 
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This looked and tasted somewhat like corned beef, Atter being 
in Jacksonville a short while SLanas began to peddle ginger 
bread and apples in a little basket, selling most of his wares 
to the oolored soldiers, 

His father got euployment with @ railroad company 
in Jacksonville, known as the Florida Central Railway and re- 
ceived 99¢ a day, which » was considered very good pay. His nother 
got & job with a family as house woman at a salary of eight. 
dollare a month. They were thus considered getting along fine, 
They rem&ined in the house where the Goverment placed them for 
about a year, then his father bought a piece of land in town and 
built a house of atraight boards. There they resided until hig 
death, . > 

By this tine many of the white people began to 

return to their homes which had been abandoned and in which 
Slaves found shelter, In many instances the whites had to make 
monetary or other consessions in order to get their homes back, 
(It was said that colored people had taken possession of ene of 
the large white olurches of the day, located on Hogen street, 
between Ashley and Church ‘streets. Claude relates that all this 
Was when Jacksonville was a mere ‘village, Ain cow and hog peng 
in what was considered as down * town. The principal streets were: 
Pine(now Main), Market and Forsyth. The leading stores were Wilson's 
and Clarke's. These stores handled groceries, dry goods and whisky. 
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As a means of tramsportation two-wheeled drays 

were used, muls « or horse-drawn cars, which was to come into use -La— 

later were not operating at that ice: To eross the gaint Johns 

River one had to go in & row beat, which was the only ferry and 

Wes operated by the eX-governor. Reid of Florida, It docked on 

the north side of the river at the foot of Ocean Street, and on 

the south aide at the foot of old Kings Road. It ran between these 

two points, carrying passengers to and fro. | 
The leading white families living in Jacksonville at 

that time were the Hartridges, Bostwicks, Doggetts, Bayels and 

L'Engles, 

Claude Augusta Wilson, a man along in years has lived | 
to see many changes take place anong hig people since The Emanci- 
pation which he is proud of, A peaceful old gentlenan he is, still 
alert mentally and physically despite his 79 years, His youthful 


appearance belies his age. 
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Dade County, Florida Ex-Slave Stories 


CHARLEY ROBERPS of Perrine, Florida, was born on the Hogs plantation 


near Allendale, S. Ce 


"Yes, sah, I' mambers de vary day when we first heard that we was 
free. Iwas mindin' the little calf, keepin' it away from the cow while 


my mother was milkin’. 


"We have to milk the cows and carry the midk to the Confederate soldiers 


quartered near us, 


“at that time, I can ‘member of the soldiers comint teross the Savannah 
River. They would go to the plantations and take all the cows, hogs, sheep, 
or horses they wanted and "steck” their guns and stay around some places 
and kill some of the stock, or use the milk and eat corn and all the food 


they wanted as they needed it. They'd take quilts and just anything they 


needed. 


"I dontt know why, but I remember we didn't have salt given to us, so we 
went to the smoke house where there were clean boards on the floor where the 
salt and grease drippings would fell from the smked hems hanging from the 
rafters. The boards would be soft and soaked with salt and grease. Well, 
we took those boards ani cooked the salt and fat out of them, cooked the 


boerds right in the bean soup. ‘hat way we got salt and the soup was good. 


"They used to give us rinds off the hams. I was a big boy before I 


ever knew there was 
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anything but rinds a pork meat. We went arouri chewing away at those rinds 
of hams, and we sure liked them. ‘%e thoucht that was the best meat there 


Was e 


"I used to go to the Baptist church in the woods, but I never went 
to school. I learned to read out of MeGuffey's speller. It was a little 


book with a blue back. I won't forget that. 


"I try to be as -good as-I know how. I've never given the state any 
trouble, nor any of my sons have been arrested. I tries to follow the 


Golden Rule and do right. 


"T have seven living children. ‘Je moved to iiiami when our daughter 
moved here and took sick. We live at Perrine now, but we wank to come to 
Miami, ‘cause I aint able to work, but mp wife, she is younger and able to 


work. We dontt want to go on charity any more'n we have to” 


Jennie Golder: was born in Georgia on Blatchest settlement. 
"Blatches, he kep's big hotel, too and he kep' *right smart" slaves. By 


the time I was 014 enough to remember anything we was all free, but we worked 


harde My father and mother died on the settlement. 


<« 


"T picked cotton, shucked cotton, pulled fodder and corn and done all 
dat. I plowed with mies. Dis is Jennie Golder, remember dat. Don't for- 


get it. I done all dat. I plowed with mies and even then the overseer whip 


ped me. "I dont know exactly how old I am, but I was born before freedom. 


Sat” WILLIAMS: 


1740 N. W. Sth Court, Miami, Florida was born in -! — 
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Grady County, Georgia, near Cairo in the 16th District. 


"The man what I belonged to was name Mr. Sacks. My mother and 
father lived there. JI was only about three years old when peace care, 
but I remember when the paddle rollers came there and whipped a man and 


womane 


"T was awful ‘tfraid, for that was somethint I nevah see before. ile 
"stayed on” but we left before I was old enough to work, but I did work in 


the fields in Mitchell County. 


"TI came to Miami and raised 3 children. I'm staying with my daughter, 


but I'm not able to wrk much. I'm too done played out vith old age." 


FRANK BATES: 367 N. W. 10th Street, Miami, Florida was born on Hugh 


lee Bates! farm in Alabama in the country not. very far from lulberry 3eat. 


‘hy mother and father lived on the same plantation, but I was too 


little to do more than tote water to the servants in the fields. 


"T saw O1d Bates whip my mother once for leaving her finger print in the 


pone bread when she patted it down before she put it into the oven. 


"T remember seeing Iundra, Oscar and Inke Bates go off to war on three 


fine horses. I dont know whether they ever came back or not, for we moveé 


that same day 


WILLIAM NEIGHTEN: gave his address as 60th Street, Liberty City. 


He was only a baby when freedom came, but he too, "stayed on" a long time 


afterward. 


He did not know his real name, but he was given his Massy's name. 
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"Don't ask me how mich work I had to do. Gracioust I used to plow 
and hoed a lot and everything else and then did'nt do enoughe I got too 


many whippings besides.” 


RIVIANA BOYRTON: Rivana-iilliams Boynton was born on John and Mollie 
Hoover's plantation near Ulmers, S. €., being 15 years of age when the 


tMancipation came. 


"Qur Boss man, he had "planty" of slaves. We lived in a Log.<: houses. 
Ny father was an Indian and he ran away to war, but I dontt ‘member anything 


of my mother, She was sold and teken away ‘fore I ever knew anything of her. 


"I ‘member that I had to thin cotton in the fields and mind the flies 
in the house. I had a leafy branch that was cut from a tree. I'd stand and 


wave that branch over the table to keep the flies out of the food. 


"T'd work like that in the day time and at night I'd sleep in my uncle's 
shed. We had long bunks along the side of the walls. We had no beds, just 
gunny sacks nailed to the bunks, no slats, no springs, no nothing else. You 
know how these here sortin't trays are made, — these here trays thst they 


use to sort oranges and 'matoes. #ell,. we had to sleep on gunn sack beds. 


‘They had weavint looms where they made rugs and things. I used to holp 
tem tear rags and sew tem an* make big balls and then they'd weave those 
rugs, - rag rugs, you know. That*s what we had to cover ourselves with. 


We didn't had no cuilts nor sheets not nothin like that. 


"I tmember well when the war was on. I used to turn the corn sheller 
and sack the shelled corn for the Confederate soldiers. They used to sell 


some of the corn, and I guess they gave some of it to the soldiers, Anyway 


the Yankees got some that they didntt intend them to get. 


"It was this way: 

"The Wheeler Boys were Confederates. They came down the road 
‘as happy as could be, a-singin': 

‘Hurraht Hur raht Hurraht 

‘Hurrah for the Broke Srook boys. 

Hurraht Hurraht Hurraht 

‘Hurrah for the Broke Brook boys of South Var-o-li-ne-ah.! 

"So of course, wr thought they were our soldiers singin’ 
our songs. 4ell, they came and tol' our boss that the Yankees were 
coming and we had better hide our food and valuable things for they'd take 


everything they wanted. 


"So they holped our Massy hide the things. They dug holes and buried 
the potatoes and eebieed them over with cotten seed. Then our Massy gave 
_ them food for their kindness and set out with: two of the girls to take them 
to a place of safety, and before he could come back for the issue THE 


YANKEES JERE UPON USt. 


"But before they got there, our Missus had called us together and told 


us what to say. 


*Now you beg for ust You can save our lives. If they ask you if we 


are good to you, you tell them, 'YES' 4% 
"If they ask you, if we give yourmeat, you tell them 'YESt, — 


"Now the rest didn't get any meat, but I did ‘cause I worked in the | 


house, so I did'nt tell a lie, for I did get meat, but the rest didn't get 


it." 
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We saw the. Yankees coming. They never stopped for nothing. Their 
horses would jump the worm rail fences and they'd come right across the 


fiel's ant everything. 


"They came to the house first ani bound our Missus up stairs so 
she couldn't get away, then they came out to the sheds and asked us all 
kind of questions. 

"We begged for our Missus and we say: 
‘Our Missus is good. Dontt kill hert 
‘Dont take our meat away from ust 

"Dont hurt our Tissust | 


"Dont burn the house down’ 


de begged so hard that they unloosened her, but they took some of 
the others for refugees and. some of the slaves volunteered ani went off 


with them. 


"They took potatoes and all the hems they wanted, but they left our 


Missus, ‘cause we save her life. - 


"te Unele what I libbed with, he was awful full of all kinds of 
devilment. He stole sweet taters out of the bank. He called them "pot Pooba — 
and sometimes he called them "blow horts". You know they would blow uD - 


pig and fat when they were roasted in the ashes. 


"iy uncle, he liked those blow herts mighty well, and one day, when 
he had some baked in the fireplace, Ole Massy Hoover, he came along and 


peeked in through the “hold"-in de chimley wall, where the stones didntt fit 


too good. 


"He stood there and peeked in ant saw my uncle eatin' those 
blow horts. He had a big long one shakin" the ashes off on it. He 


was blowing it to cool it off so he could eat it and he was a-sayin' 


‘Umi does blowhorts is mighty good eatint. "Then iiss he come 
in wid his hig whip. and caught him and tied him to a tree and paddled | 
him until he blistered and then washed his sore back with strong salt 
water. You know they used to use salt for all. kinds of sores, but it 


shot did smart. 


"My aunt, she was an Indian woman. She did'nt want my uncle to 


| steal, but he was just full of all kind of devilment. 
"My Massy liked him, but one day he played a trick on him." 


"Ny Uncle took sick, he was so sick that when my Massy came to 
see him, he asked him to pray that he should die.” So Massy Hoover, he 
went home and wrapped himself up in a big long sheet and rapped on the 


door real hard. 
"Uncle, he say, ‘who's out there? What you want? 


"Mossy, he change his voice and say, "I am Death. J hear that you 
want to die, so Itve come after your > soul. Com with met Get ready. 


Quéék I am in a hurryt"” 


"Oh, my sakest * my unele, he say, 'N 0, no I aint ‘ready yet. I aint ready, 


to meet you. I don't want to die.' 
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My Missus whipped me once, but not so very hard. I was under 


Her daughter, Miss Mollie. She liked me and always called me "Tinker". 


When she heard me crying ani goin' on, she called: 
‘Tinker, come here. ihat's the matter? Did you Missus whip you?" 


"Then my Missus said, ‘Tinker was a bad girl, I told her to sweep 


the yard and she went off and hid all day.' 


"Mollie, she took me up in her erms and seta, ‘They mustin't whip 
Tinker; shets my little girl. ' 

"If it hadn}t been for Miss Kollie, I dontt know where I'd be now. 
I married eer after freedom. My husband, Alexander Boynton and I 


stayed right on the plantation and farmed on the shares. 


"WE had planty of children, --.18 in all. -= three sets of twins. 
They all grew up, except the twins, they didn't any of them get old enough 


to get married, but all the rest lived and raised children. 


"They are all scattered around, but my youngest son is only 38 years . 


old. I have grand-children.40 years old. 


"T don't know just how many, but I have 20 grand-children and I have 
three generations of grand-children. Yes, my grand-children, some of the, 


have grand-children. That mekes five generations. 
"Tl tell them that I em a “gitzy, gitzy" grand-mother." 


"I jive right here with my daughter. She's my baby girl. . Iw not 
very strong anymore, but I have a big time telling stories to my great- 


erand-children and great-great-grand children". 
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SALENA TASWELL: 

Salena Taswell, 364 NW Sth St. Miami, Florida, is one of the 
oldest ex-slave women in Miami. Like most ex-slaves she is very 
courteous; she will talk about the "old times", if she has once gained 
confidence in you, but her answers will be so laconic that two or three 
visits are necessary in order for an interviewer to gain tangible 


information without appearing too proddish. 


With stort, measured step, bent form, unsteady head, wearing a 


beaming smile, Salena takes the floor. 


"Ole In. Jameson, he wuz my Massy. He had a plantation three mile 
from Perry, Georgia. I can ‘member whole lots about working for them. 


' ¥¥ see I was growned up when peace came, 


"My mother used to be a seamstress and sewed with her fingers all 
the time. She made the finest kind of stitches while I worked around de 


table or did any other kind of house work. 


"I knowed de time when Abtram Linkum come to de plantation. He 
come through there on the train and stopped over night oncet. He was 


known by Dr. Jameson and he came to Perry to see about the food for the 


soldiers. 


"We all had part in intertainin' him. ‘Some shined his shoes, 
some cooked for him, ant I waited on de table, I can't forget that. 
We had chicken hash and batter cakes and dried venison that day. ‘You 
pe sure we knowed he was our friend and we catched what he had ¢' Say. 
Now, he said this: {I never forget that ‘slong as I live) tie they free 
de people, I'11 bring you back into the Union' (fo Dr. Jameson) ‘I? you 


don't free your slaves, I'll "whip" you back into the Union, 
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Before I*d allow my wife an' children to be sold as slaves, Ill 


. wade in blood and water up to my neck’. 


"Now he said all that, if my mother and father were living, theytd 


tell yt the same thing. That's what Linkum said. 


"He came through after Freedom and went to the 'Shedst first. I 
couldn't 'magine what was going on, but thet came runnint to tell me and 


what a time ve had. 


"Tinkum went to the smoke house and opened the door ami said Help 
yourselves; take what you need; cook yourselves a good mealt and we shot 


had a celebrationt " 


"The Dr. didn't care; he was lib'ral., after Freedom, when any of us 
got married he'd give us money and ‘send a servent along for us. Sometimes 


even he'd carry us himself to our ne. home." 


ne a 
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MIAMI'S EX-SLAVES 


There is a unique organization in the colored population of Miami known as 
the "Ex Slave Club." This olub now claims twenty-five members, all over 88 
years of age and all of whom were slaves in this country prior to the Civil 
Wer. The members of this interesting group are shown in the accompanying 
photographe The stories of their lives as given verbatim by these aged men 


and women are recorded in the following stories: 


ANNIE TRIP: "My name's Annie Tripe How my name's Trip, I married a 
Trip, but I was borned in Georgia in the country not so very far from Thomas- 
ville. I'm sure you must ha' heard of Thomasville, Georgia. Well, that's 


where I was borned, on Captain Hamlin's plantation. 


"Captain Hamlin, he was a greatest lawyer. Henry Hamlin, you know he 
was the greatest lawyer what ever was, so dey tell me. You see I was smell. 
My mother and father and four brothers all lived there together. Some of the 
rest were too small to remember much, but dey wuz all borned dare just de sameye 
Wish I wuz dare right now. I had plenty of food then. I didn't need to bother 
about money. Didn't have nonee Didn't have no debts to pay, no bother not 


like now. 


"Now I have rheumatism and everything, mt no money. Didn't need any 
money on Captain Hamlin's plantations" And Annie walked away complaining about 


rheumatism and no money, eto. before her exact age and address could be ob- 


tained, 


MILLIE SAMPSON: Millie Sampson, 182N¥. 14th St. Miami, Florida, was born 


in Manning, S.C. only three years "bfo' Peace". 
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"My mother and father were born on the same plantation and I di'n't have 


are 


nothin’ to do ‘sept play with the white whildren and have plenty to eat. My 


mother and father were field hants. I learned to talk from the white children. 


ANNIE GAIL: Annie Gail, 1661 NW 6th Court, Miami, Florida, was four years 


old when "peace camee? 


"I was borned on Faggott's place near Greenville, Alabama. My mother, she 
worked for Faggott.e He wuz her bossman. When she'd go out to de fiel's, I'mem 


ber I used to watch her, for somehow I wuz feared she would get away from me. 


"Now I 'member dat jes ez good as ‘twas yesterday. I didn't do a.ything. 


I just runned 'round. 


mae just ‘stayed on' after de''Mancipation'. My mother, she was hired then. 


I guess I wuzn't ‘fraid ob her leavin' after dat." 


JeSSLE ROWELL: Jessie Rowell, 331 NwWl9th St., Miami, Florida was born in 


Kississiopi, between Fossburg and deidelberg, on the Gaddis plantation. 


"Ny grandmother worked inthe house, but my mother worked in the field hoe- 


ing or picking cotton or whatever there was to do. I was too little to works 


"All that I can'!member is, that I was just ea little tot running "round, 
and I would always watch for my mother to come home. I was always glad to see 
her, for the day was long and I knew she'd cook something for me to eat. I oan 


‘member dat es good as ‘twas yestiday. 


"Ve ‘stayed on’ after Freedom. Mother was give wares then, but I don't 


know how muoh." 


MARGARET WHITE: Margaret iihite, 6606 18th Ave., Liberty City, Miami, 


Florida is one of those happy creatures who doesn't look as if she ever had a 


38 


hve, 


care in the wor. She speaks goodEnglish: 
\ 


‘ 
S, 


‘ 
"I am now 84 yobrs old, for I was 13 whan the Emancipation Proclamation - 
s 


\ 


was Made. It didn't maké- much difference to me. I had a good home ‘and was 


Seige 


treated very nicely. 
y 


ae 


"My master was John Eekels. de owned a large fruit Place near Federal, 


N. C. 
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"My father was a tailor and made the clothes for his master and his servants. 


I was never sold. My master just kept me. They liked me and wouldn't let me 


be sold. He never whipped me, for I was a slave, you know, and I had to do just 


as I was told. 


"I worked around the house doing maid's work. I also helped to oare for 


the children in the home." 


PRISCILLA MITCHELL: Priscilla Mitohell, 1614 NW 5th Aveée, was born in 


Macon County, Alabama, March 17, 1858. 


"Y' see, ah wuz oney 7 years old when ah wuz ‘mancipated. I oan 'menber 


pickin’ cotton, but I didn't work so hard, eh wuz too younge 


"I wuz my Massy's pet. No, no he wouldn't beat me. Whenever ah's bad 
or did little things that my mother didn't want me to do and she'd go to whip 
me, all I needed to do was to run to my Massy and he'd take me up and not let 


my mother git me.® 


This is a sample of the atti-ude that very many have toward their masters. 
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FANNIE MOCAY: Fannie MoCay, 1720 NW 3rd Court, Miami, Florida was born on 
a plantation while her father ana mother were slaves; she claims her age is 73 
years which would make her too young to remember "mancipation" but nevertheless 
she was slave property of her Masterand could huve been sold or given away even 
at that tender age. flee parents, too, "stayed on "quite a while after the "mane 


cipation", 


Being one of those who "didn't have too much time to talk too much," her 


Main statement was: 


"'Bout all hi ken 'member is dat hi hused go hout wid de old folks when 


dey went out to pick cotton. Hi used to pick a little along. 


"I had plenty to eat and when we went away, my Massy had a little oalf 
é 
that I liked so well. I begeed my Massy to give it to me, but he never Rave 


me none," 


HATTIE THOMAS: Hattie Thomas was six years old when peace was deolared. 
She was 'borned' near Custer, Gae on Bob Morris! Plantation. At the tender age 
of five, she oan remember of helping to care for the other children, some of 


who! were her own brothers and children, for her mother kept her eight ‘children 
5 y 


wits her. \ 


Bob Morris’ plantation being a large one, the problem of feeding all tie 
slaves and their children was, in itself, a large one. Hattie can well remember 
of 'towing' the milk to the lon,, wooden troughs for the children. Her mother 
and the other servants would throw bread crusts and corn breads into the milk 
troughs end when they would become well-soaked, all the little slave-children 


would line up with their spoons. 
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"So it happened that the ones whe could eat the fastest would be the ones 


who would get the fattest, 


"We had a good plenty to eat and it didn't make mach differences how it was 


Served. We got it justthe same and didn 't know a..y better. 


"We stayed on after de ‘mancipation an'* ah wants ¢! tell y' ah worked hard 


in dose days. Of Course, ah worked hardest after Peace wuz declared, 


"I wuz on dat olantation when there wuz no matches, Yes, dat wuz befo! 
matches wuz made an! many-a time ah started fire in de open fire place by knockin! 


two stones together until I'd sen! Sparks into a wad o!cotton until it took fire. 


"Now, mind y'! this was on Bob Worrison's plantation between Custard and 
Cotton Hill, Ga.e We had no made brooms; we Just bound broom corn tops together 
and used them for brooms and brushes. We didn't have no stoves either. We 


just cooked in a high pot on a rack. I done all dat. 


"Ah haint had no husband for 38 years, but ah raised two sets ofchilluns, 
nine in all and how ah has 25 Srandehildren and I don't know how Many great gran! 


chillun." 


DAVID LEE: David Lee, 1006 NW lst Court, Liami, Pla. is proud of his 


"missus" and the training he received on the plantation, 


"ah oan't tell y' "zackly mah aze, but ah knows dat when Freedom was 
declared, ah was bis "nough ter drive a haws ant cuggy', for ah had nice folks. 


an could tell u' richt smart "bout ‘em, 


"sh libted near Cusper, Ga. on Barefield's fahm Dare daughter, Liss Ann 
Barefield, she taugat a school fewmiles away, ‘round pas! the Post Hoffice. Ah 
s'posen eh mus! bee. 9 or 10 years hold, for ah' carried liiss Ann backwards and 


forwards t'school hev'ry ma .nin' and den in the hevenin', ah'd stop "round fer 
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de mails when ah'd go fer to carry her home. 


"Miss Ann, she used ter gibme money, but hi didn't know what t' do wid 
hit. Ah hed all de clothes ah could weah and all ah could eat and didn't need 
playthings, couldn't read much, and didn't know where to'buy any books, Ah 


had hit good. 


"When peace wuz Signed, dey gib me lots of Confedera-e bills to play withe 
Ah had ten-dollah bills and lots o'twenty-dollah bills, good bills, but y'know 
dey wazn 't wuth nothin’, Ah have a twenty=dollah bill 'roun somers, if hi 


could evah fin't hit, 


"Yes, ah had hit good, hy mothah, she stayed on de plantation, too. 
She did de churnin' and she run de loom. She waz a good weaver. Ah used ter 


holp her run de loom. 


"We stayed on a while after Freedon and den our Massy he giv' my mothah 
@ cow and calf along wid ot.er presents anthe carried us back to my father an! 


we had a little home, 


"ah loved mah Missus just as good as ah did my own mothah. She whipped 
me a few times but then de wiippins wuz nonly mps on de head wid her thimble, 
Ah spose ah needed hit, for ah "did lixe sugahng (Growing more confidential 


he explained); 
"Now, ah wouldn't steal nothin! else, but--uh--ah,--uh--ah did like sugah$" 


"Missuc, she hed a big barrel ob lumpy sugah in de pantry. De doo! wuz 
ginnerly locked, but sometimes when nit wuz hopen, ah'd go in an? take a hant 


fa". 


"dn 'membah once, ah crawled in tru de winder and meh Missug she s'plcionated 
ah waz in dare eatin’ sugah, so she oalled, "David, you anser me, you all's in 
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